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Art. 1—The Civil and Constitutional History of Rome, from 
its Foundation to the Age of Augustus. By Heury Bankes, Esq. 
London. 1818. 


N? history at first sight appears so inviting to the researches of 

the political student as that of Rome. Of unparalleled extent 
and grandeur, fruitful in great events and illustrious personages, it 
seems to open its page of instruction for the guidance of subse- 
quent generations. [It has accordingly been investigated frequently 
and laboriously for that purpose. Philosophers and statesmen of 
different periods and countries have drawn from it facts to support 
and enforce their respective speculations, and in the infinite variety 
of illustration presented to their view during its origin, its progress 
and decline have furnished at least a seeming authority for every 
possible combination in the change of human affairs. 

It is the misfortune, however, of theorists, (and all the writers on 
the philosophy of Roman history have been more or less theorists,) 
to receive facts for the confirmation of their opinions on the slightest 
grounds of probability, and to use as the foundation-stones of an 
immense pile of conjecture, assertions which, if offered as evidence 
in the common affairs of life, would be instantly rejected as futile 
orincredible. Coming to their task with imaginations heated by the 
contemplation of the magnificence and grandeur of the Roman 
empire, they have forgotten that such vastness and grandeur could 
be accounted for on any common principles of our political and 
moral nature; they have been unwilling to concede that chance (or 
that inexplicable relation between dissimilar events which we call 
chance) could have been at all instrumental in producing such extra- 
ordinary results, and they have endeavoured to show that the whole 
was the natural consequence of consummate wisdom and foresight 
in the first founders of the political fabric. 

Vain and unsatisfactory as such an attempt must have proved, 
even if we were in possession of a continued series of contemporary 
and authentic records, from the earliest infancy of the state to the 
maturity of its power, the difficulty is immeasurably increased when 
we consider the age and character of the authorities on which these 
bold theorists have been obliged todepend. ‘The earliest writer on 
Roman affairs, who has in part been preserved to our times, flou- 
rished nearly 600 years after the foundation of Rome; and of the 
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three other authors from whom almost exclusively is derived ow 
present information respecting the foundation and progress of the 
Roman power, two composed their histories at the distance of se- 
ven, and the other of more than eight, centuries from the earliest 
transactions which they describe. None of these writers quote any 
authorities for the wonderful events which they relate. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, they mention an old historian, to whose works they 
have referred, but in a manner which considerably weakens, or 
rather totally destroys the force of theirappeal. ‘Thus Dionysius,* 
in his account of the Roman constitution, makes a pompous enu- 
meration of the writers he has consulted, and specifies Portius 
Cato, Fabius Maximus, Valerius Antias, Licinius Macer. He 
subsequently (vii. c. 71.) particularizes Fabius, as the one upon 
whom he lays the greatest dependence; and why /—because his 
credibility is founded not only on what he had seen and investigated, 
but on what he had heard from various persons. In other words, his 
claims to be believed are founded precisely on that which rather 
should destroy all title to belief, an indiscriminate reception of 
hearsay evidence. It was no doubt this propensity whieh called forth 
the severe animadversion of Polybius;+ this was the cause of the 
adoyia which that eminent historian denounced as apparent to the 
most superficial observer, and which must for ever destroy the 
weight of his testimony. But to effect this, the criticism of another 
was by no means necessary ; Dionysius has, by his own confession, 
completely disposed of this difficulty. He avows the inadequacy of 
his guides, and announces his determination to represent transac- 
tions in a very different light from that which they have adopted. 
He notices the vain reports which they have propagated, and is 
highly indignant that they should have presumed to describe the ori- 
ginal Romans ‘ as nothing better than vagabonds and barbarians, 
and the empire itself as founded, not on piety and justice, but 
swelled to its grandeur and importance by chance and the caprice of 
fortune.’{ There was no Greek writer on Roman affairs before his 
time, as he himself assures us, worthy of credit; even Polybius he 
shuffles in between two unknown authors, and mentions him curso- 
rily as one of the pugios adAo, who wrote without discrimination, 
and built their narrative on casual and contemptible evidence. ‘This 
remark, indeed, may be said to recoil upon the person who made it, 
and to be more injurious to Dionysius than to the historian of Me- 
galopolis; but it tends to demonstrate what we are here insisting 
upon, that the former, in the composition of his work, not only 
laboured under the insurmountable disadvantage of a want of early 
authentic documents, but that he rejected those which at a later 
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period were offered to his observation. He was determined, in 
short, to write a tale of wonders, and for that purpose he was com- 
pelled to dispose of those authorities which stood in his way, by one 
sweeping clause of contempt or censure. But deceit and forgery 
are seldom consistent; the expressions of his praise and disappro- 
bation fall indiscriminately, and therefore harmlessly, on the same 
writer, and the Fabius whom he so lavishly extols in one passage 
as entirely trustworthy, is in another represented as superficial, and 
undeserving of any credit.* 

The reasons which he gives for minutely investigating and de- 
tailing the early history of Rome, are admirably calculated for in- 
spiring confidence in his readers! Because the writers who have 
flourished before him have run over, in a compendious manner, 
(xepadrasmbdes emedpamov,) ancient events, he thought it right not to 
pass in silence parts of history neglected by his predecessors. He 
commences his narrative from those old fables which the early com- 
pilers have left unnoticed : that is, he who lived nearly three cen- 
turies later than they did, was qualified to describe events, and solve 
difficulties which they rejected as absolutely impenetrable. The in- 
terval of 500 years entirely incapacitated them from giving a clear 
and consistent recital of the foundation, rise and progress of the 
Roman power ;_ but the accumulation of time cleared the mist from 
his vision, and at the distance of 750 years he could relate not 
only the actions but the very words of the first movers in this event- 
ful scene. All this is either positively asserted or distinctly im- 
plied by Dionysius in the opening of his work ; and after such an 
avowal it is surely unnecessary to insist much longer on his claims 
to credibility. 

The fact is, that in the construction of his history, Dionysius had 
particular theories to support, and various speculations to illustrate, 
and to these he has not unfrequently made his facts subservient. 
He is an ingenious political inquirer, full of curiosity and love of 
system, discursive and eloquent, with more imagination than judg- 
ment. He lived at Rome during the period of its greatest splen- 
dour, and overpowered by the magnificence of the spectacle which 
she presented to him, and willing perhaps to console his country- 
men for their state of subjection by giving them an exaggerated 
idea of the sovereign nation, he believed or wished to believe that 
by inquiring into her early history, he should be able satisfactorily 
to account for her rise and supremacy. Hence, in mentioning the 
particular objects which he had in view whilst composing his his- 
tory, he particularly notices the gratification of philosophical 
theory, and he gives us more than once a specific exposition of the 
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theories which he intended to illustrate. A state is likely (he in- 
forms us) to enjoy tranquillity, or to be convulsed by dissensions, 
according as the lives of individuals are well or ill regulated, and 
therefore it behoves legislators and monarchs to control the conduct 
of individuals by law. He thought it necessary to write the early 
history of Rome, that excellent men might fulfil their destiny, ob- 
tain eternal glory, and be praised by those who come after; that thus 
the mortal might approximate to the divine nature.* These pro- 
positions, it will be seen, are not very profound, but they show the 
bias which his mind had taken, and they may serve to explain some 
of the contradictions and inconsistencies of his history. With these 
and other theories always present to his imagination, it will not ap- 
pear surprizing that he attempted to support them, and at the same 
time to gratify the literary and philosophical characters of Rome 
with whom he was in daily habits of intercourse, by wresting 
facts to the elucidation of his opinions, and by even supplying the 
chasm with imaginary events, when he could not find real ones re- 
corded for his use. His work, as a trustworthy record of past 
transactions, is of little value. ‘It is,’ as Miiller+ has justly ob- 
served, ‘ too beautiful and too animated to be true ; fragments of 
poetry and traditions do not afford such pictures, and it is evident 
that the author must have filled up many chasms.’ His history 
may, however, be considered as curious, inasmuch as it gives us a 
picture of the state of political philosophy, and of that talent 
for speculative inquiry which prevailed amongst the literary cha- 
racters of the Augustan age. 

Livy, the second authority on whom we chiefly rely for informa- 
tion respecting the early history of Rome, had infinitely more taste 
and judgment than Dionysius, and excels him beyond comparison in 
the art of narration. Let us take, for instance, the story of the 
combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, and of the death of Lucretia, 
and we shall be struck with the energy, the pathos, the delicacy 
which Livy has thrown into his narrative, when contrasted with the 
diffuseness and imbecility of the rival historian on the same sub- 
jects. The Roman, also, possessed a more philosophical mind 
than the Greek author, as is apparent not only from the force and 
truth of his occasional remarks, whose condensation sometimes re- 
minds the reader of the deep sense of Tacitus, but also from the 
suspicion with which he regards the current fables of the early 
period of Rome, the doubts he expresses as to the validity of his 
authorities, and the art with which he glides over the most glaring 
and obtrusive parts of the historic fiction. Where Dionysius is 
positive and circumstantial, Livy is rapid and general; where the 
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former dwells with tedious minuteness on details which, if certain, 
are unimportant, and whose worthlessness is increased by their un- 
certainty, the latter pauses only to reconcile a difficulty, or to ex- 
press a doubt. He defines with accuracy and truth the privileges 
of antiquity, emancipates himself from the grasp of her authority, 
aud expresses with reasonable and philosophic diffidence bis dis- 
trust of the acceptance of her tales by an enlightened posterity. 
Yet even Livy was obliged sometimes to yield to the wishes and 
temper of the times; he was compelled to gratify the vanity of his 
contemporaries, and to endeavour, out of a mass of incredible and 
inconsistent traditions, to form a continued and plausible narra- 
tive. He has, however, shown his art by what he has omitted, as 
well as by what he has inserted, and his silence is frequently more 
expressive than the eloquence of Dionysius. 

As to Plutarch, we might almost as well think of searching Tur- 
pin’s life of Charlemagne for grave historic facts, as his biography ; 
a compilation which, though amusing to youthful readers, and valu- 
able, for the tone of morality and virtuous sentiment which per- 
vades it, bears such evident marks of credulity and deficiency of 
judgment, as to warn at once the philosophic inquirer fram en- 
deavouring to support any political theory by facts drawn from such 
asource. He indeed himself annihilates all the credibility which 
some might perhaps be inclined to attach to his history of the early 
Roman times, by mforming us,* on the authority of Clodius, ‘ that 
the old histories were lost in the Gallic invasion, and that the sub- 
sequent accounts were compiled by interested people for the pur- 
pose of insinuating themselves into the favour of illustrious families.’ 
The mention of this fact, which is told even in stronger language by 
Cicero,+ will lead us to say a few words on the nature and authen- 
ticity of the early records of Rome, from which our information is 
said to be originally derived. 

In the first ages of Rome, the use of letters was very sparingly 
diffused. So rude was the method of recording the lapse of time, 
that nearly 400 years after the foundation of the city, nails driven 
into the temple of Jupiter served to number the years which had 
passed. ‘The annals, therefore, could hardly be supposed to exist 
before this period. None of those subsequent authors who refer 
to the annals as the sources of their information, have consequently 
ventured to fix the year of their commencement. They are re- 
ferred to in a vague general manner, without any specification of 
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their age. Cicero informs us that the annals were written every 
year, in an album, by the pontifex maximus, and placed in his 
house, that they might serve as documents of reference to the 
people. ‘They were continued, it is asserted, to the time of Pub- 
lius Mucius, who was pontifex maximus in the seventh century of 
Rome, but still not a word is said of the date of their origin. 
Livy complains of the want of contemporary authority for the early 
history of the republic, and animadverts upon the confusion which 
prevailed in all the compilations of that period. He asserts 
that in the most ancient annals, the names of the consuls, and the 
events of each particular year could hardly be distinguished. 
Clodius even declares that there were no annals kept before the 
irruption of the Gauls, and that those which recorded the names 
of priests and magistrates, were forgeries.* But even if we were 
to grant that there existed a full and regular chronicle of trans- 
actions from the foundation of the city, nothing can remove our 
apprehensions that they perished in the Gallic invasion. If any 
survived, it could only be those which were engraven on tablets of 
brass or stone. Some of these, indeed, Polybius informs us, 
existed in his time; but from the nature of the materials to which 
they were committed, they must necessarily have been very concise 
and defective. They could not have indulged in detail; they 
would not, for instance, have recorded the particulars of Romulus’s 
speech to his subjects, nor specified te which side of the heavens 
he turned his head, when he left his tent in the morning: Dionysius 
did not derive from them the information he has given us on those 
two important points. We read, indeed, occasionally of the use of 
libri lintei, but of what age these works were, we are not in- 
formed, and if they were ever used for the records of public events, 
they were of course more likely to perish in the fire which de- 
stroyed the city, than any other sort of memorial. ‘There is a story, 
which Livy (iv. c. 20.) says he had heard, that Augustus, when he 
repaired the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, found the name of Cossus 
written on the linen breast-plate of ‘Tolumnius, king of the Fide- 
nates, which was preserved in that sanctuary; but the story isa 
vague one, and not entitled to much credit. Had Livy believed it, 
he certainly might have ascertained the fact; for what Augustus 
beheld, he might have seen. Besides, a single word on a breast- 
plate will not tend to prove that copious records were inscribed 
in linen volumes. ‘The fact seems to be, that the later writers of 
Roman history sheltered themselves behind the name of these sup- 
posed records, and under that disguise obtruded their own inven- 
tions upon the public credulity. Hlence absurdities and contradic- 
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tions are unsparingly laid to the charge of the Annalists. Livy on 
their authority informs us, that there was a naval engagement at 
Fidenz, between the Romans and Veientes; at Fidenz, an inland 
town, watered by a rivulet!) The Abbé Sallier* is satisfied of the 
authenticity of the Annals, because Cicero mentions that they ex- 
isted in his time, and that he had an intention of writing a history of 
Rome on their authority. This is no more a proof of what the 
Abbé wished to establish, than that because Burke composed an 
English history, therefore the facts in our early chronicles are authen- 
tic. Besides, supposing that Cicero had given his talents to such an 
historical work, it does not follow that he would have retailed all 
the absurd stories with which Dionysius has loaded his pages. There 
is, therefore, no ground for arguing, as the Abbé has done, that 
Dionysius’s account is true, because Cicero meditated a work from 
the same materials, ‘The probability is that he would have rejected 
all the fables of the annals, and of tradition, in conformity with his 
own assertion—Hweec etas jam exculta presertim et erudita omue 
quod fieri non potest, respuit.—T’rag. de Repub. 

For our knowledge then of early Roman history, we have, in 
fact, no authorities on which we can with perfect confidence de- 
pend, and we are therefore justified in rejecting every part of it 
that is in contradiction with the moral and political analogies of our 
nature, and which offers violence, by its absurdity, to the common 
principles of human belief. Yet this history is told and retold with- 
out any material variation by every successive writer, and the deeds 
of Romulusand his successors are narrated, examined, and reasoned 
upon, as if they possessed the certainty of events which occurred 
in the age of Augustus. The authors of our country, from Mr. 
Hooke to Mr. Bankes, have, we believe, without an exception,t 
received with implicit confidence the facts and evidence offered to 
them, and have grounded their narration and reflections upon those 
flimsy and unstable materials. Amongst the writers of the rest of 
Europe, the two most celebrated, Macchiavelli aud Montesquieu, 
have both constructed long chains of disquisition with the same 
pertinacity of belief, and speculated on transactions which never 
had an existence but in the imagination of the inventor. The 
former places Romulus and Cesar in the same scale of personal 
authenticity. He even reasons on the fact of Romulus having 
killed his brother, assigns deep political motives to the murderer 
fur the atrocities which he had committed, and shows the necessity 





* Mém. de l'Acad. des Ipscript. vi. p. 30. 
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ticism in the introduction to his work ; but be subsequently relates the events of the 
early Roman history, without being much disturbed by that scepticism. 
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of its being done, since jt was indispensable that a new government 
should be administered by one person !* 

All, however, have not evinced the same degree of historic faith; 
some have openly revolted against these absurdities of tradition, 
and have expressed their scepticism in bold and decisive Janguage. 
‘The question was discussed with vigour, and even with acrimony, 
in the French Academy, about a century ago, and the chief com- 
batants of the opposite parties, M. de Pouilly and the Abbé 
Sallier, jn that arena, attacked and defended the credibility of Dio- 
nysins, of Livy, and their followers.+ Amongst the late sceptics, 
M. Beaufort is perhaps the most able, In his Dissertation on the 
uncertainty of the early Roman history, (p. 12,) he skilfully com- 
bats the accounts which have been transmitted to us, and arrives at 
q conclusion which may perhaps startle our prejudices not a little, 
that nathjng is more uncertain than what we have received, as the 
history of the first ages of Rome, M. Levesque, in his Histoire 
Critique de la République Romaine, has also evinced a very rea- 
sonable degree of scepticism on this point, M. de Pouilly has re- 
marked the extraordinary coincidence between several of the stories 
which occur in the Greek and Roman writers, and from thence he 
justly argues that the latter stole them from the former, Plutarch 
(or whoever was the author of ‘ the Parallel’) had indeed noticed 
the coincidence before ; and the Abbé Sallier endeavours from that 
to raise an argument in favour of the cause which he supported, 
observing that this author assumes the Roman facts as notorious, 
and brings in the Grecian only as illustrations. But this, it is evi- 
dent, proves nothing at all. The unknown writer might have de- 
rived all his knowledge of Roman history from Dionysius, and 
might haye imbibed all his errors. Because the accounts of Dio- 
nysius were believed in the second century, or later, it does not 
follow, (as the Abbét would infer) that therefore the Roman his- 
toriays are not to be accused of pillaging the Greeks, in the com- 
pilation of their narratives, 

The subject has, however, been examined with the greatest 
accyracy by the literati of Germany. In that country, several 
works have been published upon the historic period under our im- 
mediate consideration, which have attracted great and deserved at- 
tention. The mast remarkable of these writers, for extent of 
learning and depth of reflection, is M. de Niebuhr, whose Roman 
history, though written in a style somewhat obscure, is likely, when 
generally known, to produce a great effect upon the reading and 
thinking part of the European community. His example has been, 
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in part, followed, and his ideas developed by M. Wachsmuth, a 


professor at Halle, whose work displays much research and in- 
genuity, 

We have thonght it necessary to make these preliminary remarks, 
because we are persuaded that this subject has not yet received 
that attention from the English reader to which it is entitled. ‘The 
works of de Niebuhr and Wachsmuth have hardly been men- 
tioned in this country; we can venture to affirm that not half a 
dozen persons have read them, and almost as few entertain any 
scepticism on those points, the credibility of which they call in 
question. ‘The tales instilled into us at school, are retained and 
believed in manhood ; and the rape of the Sabines, the combat of 
the Horatii, and the self-devotion of Curtius, are as little doubted 
as the landing of William the Conqueror, or the signing of the Great 
Charter. 

We propose, therefore, in the following article, not to enter at 
full length into an investigation of the discrepancies and contra- 
dictions of those assertions which have been transmitted to us as 
the basis of Roman history, (for such an inquiry would require a 
larger space than we can allot to it,) but to state briefly what has 
occurred to us as suspicious or unsatisfactory in the accounts of the 
ancient writers ; and to call to our aid the occasional illustrations 
and observations of modern authors. 

History is either a tale to amuse children, or a lesson to instruct 
philosophers ; it is either an agreeable fiction for the excitement of 
the fancy, or a profound theme for the nourishment of the reason ; 
and according as the subject is treated, may either serve merely to 
dissipate the weariness of an idle hour, or afford topics of medi- 
tation to influence the destiny of nations. In this its last and highest 
character, it may even now be said to be in its infancy. With phi- 
losophical history (properly so called) the ancients were nearly un- 
acquainted. ‘Their object was to compose a plausible and interesting 
narration of the events which they had witnessed, or of which they 
had received traditionary accounts; they kept to the bold and pro- 
minent lines of action; they mingled in the battle, assisted at the 
council, and sketched the chief actors in war and debate with a firm 
and spirited pencil. As far as their plan extended, it was executed 
in general with admirable effect. But here their labours and in- 
quiries ceased: they saw, they comprehended, they described what 
was obvious and palpable ; but the secret springs, the nice involu- 
tions by which the machinery of social order is set in motion, the 
infinite varieties of pursuit, the fluctuating shades of opinion, the 
reciprocal influence of morals on society, and society on morals, the 
tone and temper of domestic life, the spirit of laws and institutions, 
all those transient impulses with which crime and virtue, education 
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and ignorance, the wants and abundance, the hopes and desires of 
mankind, silently and secretly affect the political constitution—these 
they either did not understand, or rejected from their pages, as un- 
worthy of the dignity of history. ‘The progress however of philoso- 
phical inquiry will no longer tolerate these omissions ; the historic 
muse, if she means to assume her noblest character, if she wishes to 
be listened to as a preceptress, must reject the trifling graces with 
which she has been accustomed to allure and deceive, and put on 
the severer expression of thought and reflection ; she must assume 
the privilege of instructing, compatible with the maturity of her 
powers, and must collect and arrange the materials of her long and 
varied experience to enlighten and ameliorate the world. 

* Now that the great map of mankind (in the language of 
Burke) is unrolled at once, and there is no state or gradation of 
barbarism and no mode of refinement which we have not at the 
same moment under our view ; now that we can employ philosophy 
to judge on manners, and from manners draw new sources of phi- 
losophy,’ the annals of ancient history appear, we confess, meagre 
and unsatisfactory; and we cannot peruse, without disgust, the bald 
narrations, the incredible traditions, and the unenlightened specu- 
lations, which too frequently deform the pages of the classic au- 
thors. Nor are the splendid exceptions, which three or four of the 
most illustrious writers of that period afford, sufficient entirely to 
remove this literary loathing. Least of all is the historian, who 
will chiefly engage our attention in our subsequent inquiry, cal- 
culated to restore the tone of our intellectual appetite to its state 
of salubrity. Students, who complain of the want of authenticity 
in narration, and of the absence of sound philosophy in speculation, 
must not have recourse to the Chronicler of Halicarnassus. 

But we shall have ample opportunity of illustrating this remark 
as we proceed. Indeed, the very first time we look to Dionysius 
for authority, he narrates a fact, and makes an avowal, each of 
which taken separately is sufficient to invalidate if not destroy his 
credit as an historian. He gives a very circumstantial account 
of the landing of AZneas in Italy, and why does he do so? Be- 
cause, as he informs us, others have omitted it. He even details 
the speech which the warrior made to Latinus on his first intro- 
duction, and relates the monarch’s reply, with the clearness and 
copiousness of one who had actually been present at the interview. 
One who retails improbable or impossible events, at the outset of 
his labours, will not easily win the belief of his readers, even though 
he be afterwards more discreet and consistent. That ASneas landed 
in Italy, with a small band of followers, and obtained a wife and a 
settlement, with a powerful prince for his rival in love and arms, 
is about as probable as that the Trojan Brutus arrived in Albion 
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about the same time, and inflicted his name and race on this island. 
Yet the one is never considered as any thing but a fable, (notwith- 
standing Milton’s assertion that, ‘of Brutus and his line, with 
the whole progeny of kings, to the entrance of Julius Cesar, we 
cannot so easily be discharged ;’*) while the other is recounted 
by grave historians as a certain event, and in fact forms the basis 
of a wild and improbable fiction of above 200 years. Livy is 
satisfied with the evidence of its truth: ‘ satis constat,’ he remarks, 
that such was the case, but he does not quote his authorities. 
Tacitus throws discredit upon it by his silence. He notices the 
establishment of regal power, the acquisition of liberty, and the 
election of consuls, but says not a word about Aéneas. The 
great mass of readers have however been more pleased with the 
circumstantial tales of Dionysius, and the eloquent descriptions 
of Livy, than with the reserve of Tacitus ; and the fable has pre- 
vailed, in defiance of sense and credibility. The reason is, that 
mankind do not like to be obliged to confess their ignorance: they 
demand of the historian a continued narration, probable and vera- 
cious if he can make it so, if not, at all events a narration. 

The farther we advance in our investigation of this period the 
more difficulties and contradictions do we discover. The birth and 
education of the twin brothers is too revolting to the general prin- 
ciples on which we calculate the probability of events, to demand 
from us a serious refutation. Diocles is the oldest Greek author, 
according to Plutarch, who mentions the story, but neither Diony- 
sius nor Livy ever quotes him ; and (as +M. Levesque has observed) 
he cannot be earlier than the end of the sixth century before our 
era, since. the Greeks had no historians till that time, and he is 
therefore a modern writer, in relation to the events which he 
describes. Other absurdities in the narrative, not less revolting to 
all the laws of testimony, soon present themselves to our considera- 
tion. Romulus hastens to rescue his brother Remus from prison, 
where he had been confined in consequence of some skirmish with 
banditti, and almost immediately afterwards, joined only by the part- 
ners of his enterprize, his followers in the rescue, he revolutionizes 
a kingdom, restores his deposed grandfather to the throne of Alba, 
founds a town, opens an asylum, chooses from the farrago of 
rogues and vagabonds there assembled, a council of 100 senators, 
divides and subdivides the motley population into tribes and 
curie, and executes the functions of a complex policy with the 
refined sagacity and foresight of the most experienced statesman. 
Sallust has remarked upon the sncredibaty of this sudden coales- 
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cence of discordant elements ; not so Mr. Moyle: with a tone of 
didactic complacency, unruffied by any of those doubts which 
would disturb more irritable and suspicious men, he gravely in- 
forms us, that ‘Romulus erected a frame of government, upon 
such admirable orders, both civil, military, and religious, that if no 
alteration had been made in the fundamental laws by himself, 
or his successors, it would have been the most noble, as well as 
most lasting constitution of limited monarchy that ever was in 
the world.’* 

Yet the founder of this perfect monarchy, with all his political 
wisdom, could devise no better expedient for securing the con- 
tinuance of his kingdom, than the barbarous one of carrying off either 
30,+ 683, or 800 females (for so much do our accounts vary) from 
a neighbouring nation; and with this prospective population, he 
was strong enough to wage war with the adjoining states, and to be 
successful in his enterprizes against them. Even Plutarch, whose 
capaciousness of belief is in gencral inordinate, is startled at the 
story, and suspects that it may be too much for the future students 
of history. ‘ This tale (he says) may appear 8gapalixov xa: rAac- 
parwies; but we must not, on that account, disbelieve it, seeing 
what power Fortune has over events, and considering that the Ro- 
man affairs would never have reached such an elevation, if they had 
not had a divine origin, and if nothing great or contrary to human 
experience had happened,—Vit. Rom. By such sweeping aud 
general observations did the ancient historians attempt to reconcile 
improbabilities. ‘Thus did they supply the want of records, and 
attempt to obviate the contradictions of experience. 

Mr. Bankes gravely remarks upon the transaction which we 
are now considering, that ‘it was amongst the first cares of the 
monarch to provide for the duration of his great work ; and though 
the means which he took were violent and indefensible, it is not 
easy to conceive what other expedient he could have recourse to 
for the purpose of setting right the immense disproportion between 
the two sexes, which threatened his rising society with inevitable 
and rapid extinction.’—(vol. i. p. 11.) It is certainly not easy to 
conceive how the carrying off, at the most, 800 females, could enable 
Romulus to find a partner for each of his thousands of warriors ; 
nor can we possibly explain how the issue of this union was to be 
a defence in present difficulties. It is plain to the humblest under- 
standing, that the operation of this measure could only be pro- 





on the Roman Government, p. 4. 

' Mr. Mtr Bankes is mistaken in saying that ‘ the largest account, which is that of Diony- 
sius, makes them 683, whilst the lowest reckons them at no more than 30.’ Hist. v. i. 
p- 12. Plutarch raises the number to 800. See Comparison of the Lives of Theseus 
and Romulus. 
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gressive, Against the immediate and urgent pressure of war, he is 
represented as providing a mode of resistance which could not begin 
to operate till long after the cause which called for such resistance 
had ceased to act. Dionysius indeed says, that his community was 
increased by emigrants from other states; that the Ceninenses and 
Antemnates brought their wives and children, to the number of 
3,000; and that the Camerini also, to the amount of 4,000, trans- 
ferred themselves to the new kingdom ;* but even allowing the truth 
of this account, (which is conceding a great deal too much,) we 
should still remain at an immeasurable distance from a rational and 
plausible solution of the difficulty. ‘These colonists only arrived, as 
Dionysius informs us, in consequence of Romulus’s success in war 
against them ; he must therefore have had a force sufficient to sub- 
due them before he admitted them as subjects and coadjutors: and 
we are consequently reduced again to ask the same question, Where 
did Romulus procure a physical strength sufficient to overcome and 
conquer his neighbours? But the most wonderful part of the 
story is not yet told. If we believe the historian of Halicarnassus, 
Rome was strong enough not only to establish herself, but to con- 
quer—not only to conquer, but to colonize. The tardy operations 
of other states and empires were by her compressed into the 
compass of a few years; the long alternations of struggle, of 
victory, and of defeat, of success and of depression, which all 
other people, of whom we have any record, have, with slow per- 
severance, endured and surmounted, were by her passed by or 
eluded. Dionysius} specifies some of the colonies which at this 
early period she sent out; and he not only relates this incredible 
event with complacency, but in another place reasons and theorizes 
in his usual manner, upon the general advantages of colonization, 
and attributes the flourishing state of Roman liberty to the plan so 
soon adopted of sending settlers to the conquered cities. 

Romulus, we are informed, in the subsequent wars in which he 
was engaged, brought into the field 46,000 infantry and nearly 
1,000 horse, or about one-eighth of the force which Rome, when 
mistress of the world, employed to secure her empire from the 
Atlantic ocean to the Euphrates, and from the confines of Cale- 
donia to the mountains of Atlas. ‘This exceeded the amount of 
her army after she had existed 400 years, when, as Livyt in- 
forms us, she had ten legions of 4,200 foot and 300 horse each, 
or in all 45,000 men, observing, that even at that period of her 
increased grandeur and opulence, she was hardly able to raise an 
army on that scale. But what is the extent of population which 
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such a military force would necessarily imply? Montesquieu says, 
that a prince, who has a million of subjects, cannot support 10,000 
troops without being ruined. On this supposition the numbers of 
Roman citizens would have been 4,600,000! If we take another 
estimate, the lowest and most favourable, according to Halley’s 
rule,* that the warriors are only one-fourth of the peaceable in- 
habitants, even then we shall have to provide for 184,000 men, 
women, and children, and where we are to find subsistence for them 
in a city without trade, without territory, and without commerce, 
we cannot imagine. We are reduced to exclaim with Condillac, 
‘ Voila ce qu’on croit, et ce qu’il faut savoir, quand on ne peut pas 
découvrir ce qui est.’— Hist. Anc. c. 2. 

The end of the first monarch of Rome was as mysterious as 
his birth and education, and as wonderful as his whole career. He 
was born in water, and vanished in air; and to those elements, it 
may be said, the narrative of his actions should be committed. He 
reigned, according to our historian, thirty-seven years; and in that 
time effected the work of at least three centuries. To hit is attri- 
buted the introduction of several profound and comprehensive 
schemes of policy; with what probability we shall now proceed 
briefly to consider. 

The severity of servitude which the ancient Thessalians and 
Athenians had established, Romulus, according to his panegyrist, 
softened down into a liberal and mutually advantageous connection 
between patron and client. The following is the account which 
Dionysius gives of this singular institution. 

‘ The patricians were bound to explain to their clients the necessary 
points of law of which they were ignorant, and to watch over their inte- 
rests, whether they were present or absent, performing towards them 
the duties of parents to their children, both with respect to the acqui- 
sition and disposal of property. They were bound also to bear tle 
weight of all suits instituted for the relief of their clients, if they were 
aggrieved in the contract; to support them against their accusers ; and, 
in a word, to afford them that relief, both in their private and public 
capacities, of which they stood in need. ‘The clients, in return, were 
bound to portion out the daughters of their patrons in marriage, if their 
parents were poor; to pay their ransom to an enemy if either they or 
their children were made prisoners, and to discharge cut of their own 
incomes, the costs of private causes, or fines due to the state ; and this 
they were to regard not as an expense, but asa token of their gratitude. 
In ail offices, public honours, and other charges, they were to share 
the burthen with them, as if they were one of the family. It was not 
allowed the parties to accuse each other in a public suit, or to bear 
witness or vote against each other, or to be numbered in the list of 
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enemies. If any one offended in that manner, he was liable to the 
penalties of the law of treason, enacted by Romulus, and it was lawful 
for any one to put him to death as a sacrifice to Pluto.’ * 


We are not aware that any writer has taken notice of the contra- 
dictions which appear in this account. The patrons (says the his- 
torian) were bound to bear the weight of all suits in which their 
clients were engaged, and yet the latter were to pay for the former 
the cost of private causes, and fines due to the state ; the clients 
were to assist their patrons if poor, though the dependence of the 
former on the latter was the consequence of their poverty; the per- 
sons who, by the terms of the mutual connection, were obliged to 
relieve their dependants with the excess of their wealth, looked to 
these dependants for help, in the deficiency of their own resources, 
The statement carries with it its own refutation. We are not to be 
told, that the same man assumes a privilege owing to his wealth, 
and claims an immunity in consequence of his poverty. If we rea- 
son upon it in another way, and show its contradiction to the spirit 
of the times and to the state of society, our conclusions will be 
nearly as decisive. For what does such a connection presuppose ? 
Iu the first place, an unequal division of property; whereas, ac- 
cording to Dionysius, the lands were equally divided, and conse- 
quently there were neither rich nor poor. Secondly, the continu- 
ance, through a long period of years, of a state of civilization, 
consequent upon an unequal division of property, in which the 
original sameness of condition might have become completely 
obliterated, and the smooth and uniform surface of barbarous life 
been broken by the elevations and depressions of successful and 
unsuccessful struggles for the mastery. A patron would hardly 
offer his protection before he had the power to enforce its ob- 
servance on others ; and how is that power to be obtaimed in a horde 
of new settlers, whose very existence depended on the closeness of 
their union, and would be endangered and perhaps annihilated by 
any attempt at the partial elevation of a few? Perfect security, 
gradual accumulation of property, the ascendancy of mental culti- 
vation over brute ignorance, an excess of the means of subsistence 
over the demand, these are the steps which would gradually lead 
to the refined relation of patron and client. But it is utterly im- 
possible that these distinctions could have been created in the time 
specified by the historian, and therefore, even if his account were 
consistent, (which we have shown it is not,) there would still be 
sufficient grounds for rejecting it altogether. On this point, as 
indeed on most others relating to the early history of Rome, the 
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remarks of M. Condillac are sensible and philosophical. ‘ II me 
semble (he observes) que cet usage est du nombre de ceux qu 
s introduisent peu-a-peu, dont il n’est pas possible de remarquer les 
commiencemens, et que par cette raison, on est tenté de faire remonter 
a lorigine du peuple chez qui on les tronve. Voila, sans doute, 

urquoi Denis d’Halicarnasse a mis le patronage parmi les 
institutions de Romulus. Mais peut-on présumer que les plébéiens 
aient recherché la protection des patriciens lorsque les fortunes 
étaient égales, et que d’ailleurs ils avaient eux-mémes la plus 
grande influence dans les comices? Le patronage n’a_ pu 
sétablir que dans un temps od les plébéiens, tombés dans la 
misére et dans I’avilissement, avaient besoin de trouver dans les 
patriciens qui montroient de l’humanité, des protecteurs contre les 
patriciens qui les tyrannisoient. Ila pu commencer sur la fin de la 
monarchie. —(Eugres, vol. xi. p. 100. 

That in the later periods of the state a mutual relation existed 
between the upper and lower ranks, is known to every one. When 
and how it originated is, and ever will be, a subject of doubt. That 
it cannot be referred to the times of Romulus, both the narrative 
of Dionysius, and the silence of Livy, sufficiently testify. It is also 
difficult to determine what was the precise nature of the institution. 
Mr. Bankes (vol. i. 13) calls it a ‘ benevolent and useful connection, 
which subsisted perhaps in no other state, upon the foundation of 
reciprocal services and good offices only, without any reference to 
the tenure of lands ;? but M. Wachsmuth proves from Festus, that 
the assignment of a portion of land to the client was an essential 
part of the patron’s duty ; and though all plebeians were not clients, 
(for there existed a distinct class, possessed of lands, and yet not 
dependent on patrons ;) and though we cannot assert that there were 
no clients except those attached by holding lands, yet it is most 
probable that the mutual bond of union was the conferring and 
acceptance of landed property. There was, it may be conjectured, 
a graduated scale of service ; and whilst some, for the performance 
of prescribed offices, received protection only, others were remu- 
nerated by special donations: whilst a third class, as in the 
feudalism of the middle ages, willingly resigned their lands to some 
powerful chief, in order to secure to themselves a possession undis- 
turbed by the interference of more than one master. 

The relation of patron and client existed to a late age of the 
empire, aud in progress of time was not confined to individual 
connection ; but embraced with its collective influence the attach- 
ment of colonies and conquered towns. ‘These chose patrons 
and protectors from the principal men of Rome, and thus united 
themselves more closely to the fortunes of the parent state. As 
early as the year of Rome 487, the inhabitants of Antium having 
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complained to the senate of their want of laws and magistrates, had 
patrons assigned to them,—ad jura statuenda.* So sacred was the 
connection held at a subsequent period, that Augustus remitted 
to the natives of Bononia his claims upon their services against 
Antony, because they had been bound to the latter by the ties of pa- 
tronage.t It was the custom for the senate to refer to the patrons 
those disputes from the towns and colonies which were constantly 
submitted to them for decision; and they thus stood as judges of 
equity between the contending. parties. ‘The moral and political 
effects of such an imstitution must have been very great ; and it is 
altogether singular, that the most celebrated writers on Roman po- 
licy have paid little or no attention to this powerful political engine. 
It is easy to comprehend how its expansion would increase the vi- 
gour of the parent state; not indeed the brute physical strength, but 
that stronger, though ideal power, which invisible, like the force of 
gravitation, controls and regulates the mechanism subject to its in- 
fluence. In the city it connected the different classes by reciprocal 
duties, it gave due pre-eminence to intellect and rank, and it taught 
animal force to acknowledge and respect the ascendancy of the un- 
derstanding. Its effects on the remote towns and provinces were 
still more striking. It accustomed their inhabitants to look to that 
‘sacred majesty which hemmed in’ their governors, with more than 
common veneration; and it established for them a point of appeal 
from the decisions and judgments of their immediate lords, which 
Dionysius informs us were frequently very tyrannical. 

Another remarkable institution, attributed to Romulus, is the 
division of the people into Tribes aud Curia. Dionysius’s account 
is as follows : 


* Romulus divided the people into three parts, and appointed a man 
of the highest consideration to preside over each. He subdivided each 
of the three into ten portions, and gave to every one a leader. ‘The 
larger division he called Tribes, the smaller Curia. The Curie were 
again divided into Decuriz, and commanded each by a Decurio. The 
land, in correspondence with this arrangement, was also broken into 
thirty parts, which were equally distributed among the Curie; one 
share having however first been set aside for the endowment of the reli- 
gious establishments, and another for the public use. Romulus then 
proceeded to separate those illustrious for birth and valour, and who 
had children, from the humble and the insignificant. The latter he 
called Plebeians, the former Patres, taking the idea from the republic of 
the Athenians. ‘To the Patres he assigned the office of the priesthood, 
the magistracy, the judicial power and administration of the state; to 
the Plebeians he allotted the employments of agriculture, and the lu- 
crative trades.’—lib. ii. c. 7. 
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This we see at once is a very artificial arrangement, and there- 
fore, prima facie, inconsistent with the state of the society to 
which it was intended to be applied. Is then the account of 
Dionysius so well supported by other authorities as to enable us to 
rest with security on his statements? Are his inconsistencies and 
contradictions explained or softened by what we learn on the same 
subject from other ancient historians? We think not. Dionysius, 
we see, affirms that there was a triumvirate of the most eminent 
men of the colony to preside over the tripartite division which Ro- 
mulus established, and that from these three originated the subse- 
quent arrangement of thirty. ‘To say nothing of the absurdity of 
talking about the most eminent and worthy of a society, where all 
were worthless,—for such, by the historian’s own account, they 
must have been,—we will ask what reason is there for supposing, 
from the accounts of other writers, that the Tribes and Curiz had 
any relation to each other? If it had been so, authors contempo- 
rary with, and posterior to Dionysius, would of course have men- 
tioned the connection: but no such coincidence of accounts re- 
mains. On the contrary, Livy ( Hist. i. c. 15.) affirms that the peo- 
ple were divided into thirty Curiz, and at the same time three cen- 
turies of knights were chosen; but he says not a word of the former 
having arisen out of the latter, they are merely affirmed to have been 
contemporaneous in their establishment. ‘That the Centuries were 
the same as the Tribes appears very probable from this circum- 
stance, that Varro, Plutarch, and Festus, give the identical names 
to the three tribes established by Romulus, which Livy gives to the 
Centuries, viz. Ramnenses, Titienses, and Luceres. We may re- 
mark further, that the Curie were established, according to Dio- 
nysius, previous to the affair of the Sabines, and the Centuries or 
Tribes after; for the names given to them were, it is supposed, 
taken from the Sabine women. ‘The division therefore of ‘Tribes 
(or Centuries) was posterior to that of Curiz, and of course the 
latter could not have arisen out of the former. 

That the nature of the Tribes and Curie was essentially different, 
and that consequently the derivation of the one from the other is 
unlikely, appears from the direct as well as incidental testimony of 
many ancient writers. The Curia* had the superintendence and 
care of the sacred offices; they had the management of the money 
voted from the treasury for the support of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, and they offered sacrifices with the priests, and feasted 
with them in the Curial house. ‘The Tribes (or Centuries) were of 
a military character, established, as Plutarch tells us, after the 
union with the Sabines, when the legion was increased to GOO0 foot 
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and 600 horse. The Comitia held by these two bodies were 
marked by a diversity of ceremonies, which appear to have had 
some relation to the different character and office of each. Thus 
the Comitia Curiata were not lawfully held except after the offer- 
ing of sacrifices, whereas the Comitia Tributa were valid without 
that religious ceremony. M. Wachsmuth, indeed, does not hesi- 
tate to say, that the Curiz were exclusively religious establish- 
ments; but this is going too far. Their general character was 
ecclesiastical, and so it remained till a late period of the Republic. 
‘Nunc quia prima illa Comitia tenetis (says Cicero) Centuriata 
et Tributa ; Curiata tantum auspiciorum causa remanserunt.* But 
their members were liable in some degree to military service. 
Two out of each, who had passed fifty years of age, and were dis- 
tinguished for their family, their fortune, and their virtue, obtained 
from Romulus an immunity from military service, and from civil 
offices; but we are not aware that any passage of classical autho- 
rity can be brought to prove their entire exemption. 

There appear then, we think, no grounds for the assertion of 
Dionysius, that the Tribes preceded and gave birth to the Curiz. 
It is, on the contrary, probable, that the-latter were the most an- 
cient of the two. We may very easily account for Dionysius 
representing the institution as -he has done, by considering what 
was the character of the man, and what were the objects he had in 
view in the compilation of his history, He is a diffuse, rhetorical 
writer, addicted to theory and speculation. It was his wish to 
make it appear, that the Roman constitution gradually and naturally 
unfolded itself from one connected system, and that the author of 
that system was Romulus. But (as M. Condillac has well ob- 
served) those laws which Dionysius wishes to represent as the 
especial work of Romulus, are, in fact, even if we suppose them 
to be his creation, nothing more than what necessarily arose from 
the state of society then existing. ‘They imply, therefore, no poli- 
tical sagacity in their introduction. Fer instance, he elevates him 
above the legislators of Greece, for having established the power 
of the father of a family over his wife and children; not observing 
that, before the establishment of civil societies, all parents had that 
power. The early Romans were compelled to be labourers and 
soldiers, and therefore abandoned the mechanic arts to slaves. This 
Was a natural consequence of the infancy of their political establish- 
ment; Dionysius asserts that it was the work of Romulus, and 
applauds him for it. It is evident that he wrote entirely to please 
the taste of his Roman readers, and these students would not re- 
ceive with much favour and indulgence any accounts which they 
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considered as subtracting aught from the dignity of their origin. 
Rome, the great, the victorious, must have been so from the mo- 
ment of her formation. No symptom of trembling imbecility, no 
infantine manifestations of inferiority, were ever to have displayed 
themselves in the political constitution of the future mistress of the 
world. The admission of her early weakness would have seemed 
to detract from the fulness of ker meridian glory. But Dionysius 
might have learned from a writer of infinitely more depth and pe- 
netration than himself, (but of whom probably, for that reason, he 
speaks rather contemptuously,) to moderate his speculative notions 
upon the unity and continuity of the Roman constitution. Poly- 
bius gives it as his opinion, that the Roman power reached its 
pre-eminence, not by any pre-concerted scheme of political wisdom, 
but by taking advantage of the contingencies in affairs which pre- 
sented themselves. # sv Gia Aole, bie Be morrAwy alwvwy xas 
mpalwarey e& avrys asi THs ev Tog mecumelescis exilywoews aigemsvos 
to BeAtiov.* 

If we have not in this inquiry succeeded in exactly defining the 
origin and character of the ‘Tribes and Curiw, we have at least 
made it apparent, that it is a subject on which investigation may 
and ought to be bestowed; that Dionysius’s narrative is suspicious, 
and that therefore modern historians and compilers are not autho- 
rized in repeating his assertions, without examining and weighing 
his proofs. Yet those who have noticed the establishment at all, 
have not attempted to reconcile the contradictory statements of the 
principal authors to whom they refer ; and Mr. Bankes has escaped 
the difficulty and discussion altogether, by merely mentioning the 
institution of Tribes and Curie, which he calls a parochial subdi- 
vision.t 

The history of the origin and progress of the Senate is a subject 
not less involved in obscurity than that which we have just been 
considering. Dionysius is our chief authority, but his account is 
not supported by other writers, nor is it always consistent with 
itself. In order to make the scheme of government which he 
attributes to Romulus consistent and uniform, he represents the 
Senate as originally embodied by the joint election of the Tribes 
and Curie. ‘The monarch, he says, appointed one person to pre- 
side over the city during bis absence; each Tribe and each Curia 
chose three persons most remarkable for age and ability, so that 
the whole number amounted to 100. By this statement the Se- 


* Hist. vi.s.9. Machiavelli has made the same remark, without acknowledging 
to whom he was indebted for it ; see his Discorsi, |. i. c. 25: Miller Univ. Hist. B. vi. 
s. 2. and Cundillac, Hist. Anc. c. 7. have followed on the same side. 

+ Hist. i. p.11. This term he probably took from Middleton’s Treatise on the 
Roman Senate, p. 194, who stole it from M. Boindin’s Discours sur les Tribus Ro- 
maines, Mem. de l’Acad, des Inscript. vol, i. p. 84. 
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nate appears as a representative body, elected by the people. 
Livy, on the contrary, informs us that all the members were 
appointed by Romulus. Dionysius pronounces absolutely that a 
plurality of votes determined a question; and in the same chapter 
assures us, that there was an appeal to the sovereign.* The judg- 
ment of the lighter causes only was consigned to it; and yet it had 
the +cognizance of all crimes, such as treasons, conspiracies, poisou- 
ings, and assassinations ; and was the council of appeal for indivi- 
duals and cities in private and public disputes. Ithad not, Dionysius 
says, the power of electing magistrates, enacting laws, or making 
war and peace ; and yet we find from Livy, (lib. iv. 26.) that on one 
occasion it ordered the tribunes to compel the consuls to appoint 
a dictator; and on another, itself created, or caused to be created, 
military tribunes. ‘To the original number of 100 members, 100 
more were added by Tatius; and yet at the death of Romulus there 
were in all only 100, according to Livy, and 150 according to Plu- 
tarch. Tarquin the elder created {100 more members, and then 
first the Senate consisted of 300 ; whereas § Dionysius subsequently 
informs us, that the two consuls, Brutus and Valerius, introduced 
100 additional members, and then filled up the number to 300. 
How are all these contradictory statements to be reconciled? The 
modern historians do not attempt it. Hooke is satisfied with Dio- 
nysius’s account, and as usual slumbers undisturbed by doubts and 
scruples; Ferguson hardly mentions the assembly at all. Mr. 
Bankes enters more at large into the disquisition, but he does not 
solve many difficulties, and is indeed sometimes embarrassed 
when he might easily have hazarded a probable conjecture. He 
doubts, for instance, whether the holding annual magistracies confer- 
red seats in the house, not only during that year, but during life. 
He might have been assured that the latter could not have been 
the case, from the numbers which such an influx would imply. 
It would suppose an annual admission of between twenty and 
thirty consuls, censors, pretors, wdiles, tribunes, and questors. 
We will say twenty only, and reckon the probable life of each at 
no more than fifteen years. That would give a total of SOO, one- 
half of its whole amount under Sylla.||_ ‘This, therefore, it is evi- 
dent, could never have been the case; and if they entered the 
Senate in virtue of their offices, they must have quitted it at the 
expiration of their annual dignity. Indeed Dion Cassius (in a 
passage which Mr. Bankes quotes) would never have noticed the 
admission, upon a particular emergency, into the senate house, 
by the censors, of all those who had served public offices, if such 








* Antiq. Rom. ii. c. 14, + Polyb. Hist. vi. s. 2. 
t Dionys iii. c. 67. § Id.v.c. 15. See also Livii Hist, if. c. 1. 
|| Appian de Bell. Civili. i. 
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’ 
had been the common custom. Sometimes we even find one of 
the officers of the state, whilst in actual possession of his dignity, 
excluded from the Senate. Thus Metellus, when quastor, was not 
admitted, because after the battle of Canne he had advised the 
abandonment of Italy. Middleton therefore is mistaken when he 
says, that the ‘questors, who were generally employed in the 
provinces abroad, assigned to them severally by lot, no sooner 
returned from their provincial administration than they took their 
places in the senate, and from that time forward, from the rank of 
equestrian, or what we commonly call Knights, became senators 
for life.’* So far from this being the case, it appears that even the 
tribunes were uot senators till put on the roll by the censors, 
Sempronius Gracchus and C, Claudius, when invested with the 
latter office, refused to inscribe on the senatorial roll Cn. Tremel- 
lius, although he was then actually tribune; and though this refers 
to a later period of the Republic, it proves that the tribunes could 
not at that time claim admission in virtue of their office; and we 
may feel assured, that they would not have given up a privilege 
which they had once enjoyed. ‘The period when the plebeians 
were first admitted into the senate is also by no means clearly as- 
certained. We might, indeed, perhaps rest satisfied with the fact, 
that ‘Tarquin the elder introduced 100 plebeians into the assembly, 
if it were not that our authority is Dionysius; and that as the 
monarch first advanced these persons to the patrician dignity, an 
objection might be made that they were not, whilst plebeians, 
incorporated m the senate. M. Condillac supposes, apparently 
with reason, that after the establishment of the consular power, 
the patricians lost the exclusive right of entry into the Senate. 
As it was necessary, in order to be admitted into that body, that 
the candidate should have a qualification of property, the consuls 
chose the senators from the first class; and when their election 
fell on plebeians they made them patricians, after the example of 
the kings. But because they afterwards neglected this formality, 
the custom gradually prevailed of introducing rich plebeians into 
the Senate without giving them any title. The choice at last fell 
on the most worthy of both classes, and hence it was a disgrace to 
be amongst the number of the Preteriti.+ With these and many 
more difficulties is the history of the senate surrounded; but we 
have not room for a more copious enumeration. 

In the account of the reign of Numa, Mr. Bankes notices only 
one contradiction of which Plutarch is guilty. This author informs 
us that the sacrifices which the monarch ordained were simple and 








* Treatise on the Roman Senate. Works, vol. iv. p- 182. 
+ See Festus, in voce Preteriti. 
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without blood ; and yet he subsequently says, that a widow marry- 
ing was directed to sacrifice a cow with calf.* But this is a trifling 
offence compared with his contradictions of all analogy and proba- 
bility, and the violence he offers to the natural gradations of opi- 
nion and sentiment. Several of the institutions attributed to this 
monarch are so totally out of all keeping, so contrary to the cha- 
racter of the age, that no statement, no assertions, can make them 
probable. The spirituality, for instance, of the religion which he 
1s said to have inculcated, was too early by at least three centu- 
ries. The rejection of all statues and images from the temples, 
and the substitution in their places of the abstract idea of religion; the 
abolition of all sacrifices except those of the passions, was peculiarly 
likely to have had an effect on a rude, unlettered, uncivilized race 
of men, who were reeking with blood, and stained with all the 
crimes of inveterate profligacy! It is surely quite useless to attempt 
to draw political maxims and reflections from such materials as 
these ; yet Mr. Bankes has done so, and in his notice of the institu- 
tion of the college of heralds, has ventured to call it ‘ a well con- 
trived check upon the violent manners of the times,’ adding that 
it gave to the Romans, as well as to these with whom they might 
have any disputes, time to reflect before they resorted to arms, and 
offered a reasonable pause for explanation and adjustment, before 
they proceeded to extremities; the law of nations might be con- 
sulted during this awful interval of suspense, and the right of the 
strongest sustained a temporary interruption, which reason and 
reflection might take advantage of, and turn to the benefit of hu- 
manity.’ Vol. i. p. 26. Explanation—law of nations—reason and 
reflection amongst a horde of uncivilized barbarians! Surely this 
sounds very like burlesque ; as well as what Macchiavelli says on 
the same reign. Giudicando i cieli che gli ordini di Romolo 
non bastavano a tanto imperio, messono nel petto del Senato 
Romano, di eleggere Numa Pompilio successore a Romolo, 
accioché quelle cose che da lui fossero state lasciate in dietro, fossero 
da Numa ordinate.’ Disc. i. c. 11. 

Numa also encouraged agriculture, ‘ for the purpose (says Mr. 
Bankes) of giving to his subjects some better occupation than that 
of war.’ Now this is an art which requires perfect security for its 
exercise, and which evidently cannot exist in a country surrounded 
by fierce and implacable enemies, and subject to their inroads. It 
is absurd therefore to suppose that the sovereign should have 





* In one of Numa’s laws, preserved by Festus, there is also a sacrifice of blood 
ordained, In the old language of that day it runs thus: ‘ Pelecs asam junonis nei 
tancited sci tancod junonei crinibos demisseis acnom feminam ceditod.’ i. e. Let not a 
harlot touch the altar of Juno ; if she touch it, let her with dishevelled hair sacrifice a 
ewe lamb to Juno, 
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wished to supersede, by the introduction of agriculture, those 
warlike occupations which alone conferred power and stability on his 
infant commonwealth. The reason why these tales were inserted in 
the political romance of the later Romans is sufficiently palpable. 
They had represented the rising colony as placed in a comparative 
state of security by the warlike genius of its founder ; its present 
and future population was provided for, and its constitution settled 
according to the most approved forms of legislature. In thirty- 
seven years it had acquired consistency and stability. In order to 
please the imagination of their readers, and to account in the most 
agreeable and plausible way for its rapid increase, it was now ne- 
cessary to assign to it a period of repose, in which the means of 
securing subsistence were provided, arts encouraged, agriculture 
protected, and the pacific qualities of the people cherished and 
developed. By the magic power of the sovereign this transmuta- 
tion is happily effected. A horde of turbulent robbers is at once 
converted into a settlement of peaceful husbandmen; the sword is 
literally turned into a pruning-hook, and laws, religion, and mora- 
lity are produced and perpetuated with a rapidity and success of 
which there is no instance in the annals of the world. ‘This 
may be agreeable fiction, but it is nothing more; and philoso- 
phical speculations hazarded upon such facts are not very likely 
to lead to practical utility. Yet even Montesquieu and Macchia- 
velli have, by their Jove of theory and system, been led to speculate 
on events which their sober reason must have convinced them were 
imaginary. ‘The former seriously remarks, that one of the causes 
of Roman grandeur was that all the kings were great men, and 
that in no other history is there to be found an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of such statesmen and such captains.* ‘The latter as gravely 
observes, that it was necessary that a legislator of civil life should 
arise at the commencement of its career: ‘ era necessario, che sur- 
gesse ne’ primi principii suoi un ordinatore del vivere civile.+ On 
which he makes this reflection, ‘ Donde si pud notare che uno 
successore non di tanta virtu quanto il primo pud mantenere uno 
stato per la virtu di colui che ’ha retto innanzi e si pud godere le 
sue fatiche.’ Surely this is not worthy the name of philosophy— 
Even if the facts were authentic, such an assertion would be 
useless; as they are false, it is mischievous, Machiavelli had this 
fabulous history of early Rome in his thoughts, when, in sketching 
the rise and progress of governments, he informs us that a tribe of 
new settlers would first choose for their chief the strongest and 
most courageous man amongst them; and that when afterwards 





* Grand. et Dec. c. 1. + Discorsi, i. c. 19, 
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they came to elect a prince, they would appoint the most prudent 
and most just. 

But the character and conduct of Numa seem to have been re- 
garded with such veneration, that nothing was too improbable to 
be attributed to his reforming power; nothing too difficult for 
him to achieve. Plutarch, with unruffled solemnity, informs us 
of a very important change which he effected in the female charac- 
ter,—a change which, with all our respect and admiration for the 
fair sex, we very much doubt whether all the laws of all ages would 
be able to accomplish. ‘ He introduced (says the philosophical 
narrator) great modesty amongst them; he took away their 
curiosity, he taught them to be sober, and accustomed them to be 
silent. ‘They refrained altogether from wine, and never spoke, 
even on urgent matters, without their husbands !"* So admirably 
was the balance adjusted, that, according to the same historian, no 
quarrel took place between any women until the reign of ‘Tar- 
quinius Superbus, when the harmonic chord was broken by an 
unfortunate altercation between Thabza, the wife of Pinarius, and 
her mother-in-law Gegania. Most of our readers will, we ima- 
gine, be of opinion, that this story does not add so much to the 
reputation of the legislator as it detracts from the merit of the 
narrator. 

It would be impossible, in the compass of a few pages, to in- 
vestigate all the tales of ancient Roman history, obvious either to 
suspicion, or convicted of absurdity. The institutions however of 
Servius Tullius are represented as such masterpieces of political 
skill, that they must not be passed without notice. His compre- 
hensive legislation embraced (if we may credit Dionysius) every 
right, and defined every claim of the monarch and the citizen. 
‘ These rights (in Mr. Bankes’s words) included every thing which 
can be desired by a people living under a monarchy ; the King was 
elected by the people, and the senate also; the king was bound 
to govern himself by their advice: but the sovereignty was ulti- 
mately lodged in the body of the citizens, with power to enact laws, 
to create magistrates, to declare war, and to receive and determine 
appeals in all causes both from the king and the senate.’+ Here all 
at once, without any preparation, or rather in direct opposition 
to the previous course of events, the popular part of the con- 
stitution is represented as acquiring the ascendancy; the regal 
power, lately paramount, is virtually annihilated ; the king, from 
being an absolute tyrant, becomes a mere puppet of royalty; the 
people elect their governor, control him when elected, make their 
laws, and decide upon the appeals from those laws. Did Servius 





ad Comp. of Numa and Lycurgus, p. 168, Ed. Bryan. t Vol. i. p. 39, 
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Tullius himself make these concessions?—that is not very pro- 
bable. Were they wrung from him ?—such a complete revolution 
could not have taken place between the death of his predecessor 
and his own elevation; and we have no hints that Tarquin was so 
fettered during his reign. The regulations said to have been intro- 
duced by Servius Tullius, respecting the distinction and qualifi- 
cation of property, are quite inconsistent with the state of manners 
which must have been prevalent in the infant community to which 
they were applied. Can we believe that institutions which demand 
centuries of trial, of alteration, of doubt, and which imply habits of 
thinking which can exist only in an advanced period of society, the 
importance and utility of which, so far from being self-evident, 
are not unfrequently denied by the most enlightened of a civilized 
age and country, should have at once been devised and enacted by 
the rude governor of a turbulent populace ? Is it within the limits of 
probability, that he whose police was so wretchedly effective that 
even his palace did not secure him from a violent and ignominious 
death, should have been the author of a scheme of refined adminis- 
tration, which pre-supposes perfect security and tranquillity both 
on the part of the governor and the governed? ‘ ‘The foundation 
of this great constitutional work was extremely simple and rational,’ 
observes Mr. Bankes. So indeed it may possibly appear to us, 
amongst whom the various shades of property are marked and dis- 
criminated with precision ; but how would it have appeared to the 
barbarous and turbulent Romans; to those Romans who were 
accustomed to scenes of lawless atrocity, who were soon to behold 
a son-in-law hurling their murdered monarch from his throne, and 
a daughter guiding the wheels of her chariot over his mangled car- 
case? These were the people, no doubt, to comprehend tho- 
roughly the merits of the new system, the nice adjustment of rates 
and charges, the equal pressure of taxation, the compensating ad- 
vantages of influence! Let Servius enjoy his reputation with those 
who are liberal of their concessions, and parsimonious of their 
scepticism. We may apply to him what Livy said of another 
hero, perhaps equally imaginary : ‘ Rem ausus plus fame habituram 
ad posteros quam fidei.’ 

After narrating the tragedy of Lucretia, and the revolution in the 
government consequent upon her death, Mr. Bankes proceeds at 
p- 58 thus; ‘It is singular that after so sudden and unforeseen a 
revolution, the government should have at once taken that form 
which it maintained with some slight and casual interruptions for 
between four and five centuries; and it evinces great penctration 
and enlarged views in Brutus, who was the director and contriver 
of the whole, to have discerned how little was necessary to be done 
at the first moment, and to have limited the change to the strict ex- 
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igency of the case.’ The penetration and enlarged views of Brutus 
may, however, well be questioned. That prospective wisdom, that 
sagacity which provides for the contingencies of five ceuturies was 
not possessed by Brutus, nor indeed by any other mortal of whom 
we have authentic records. Merely to* change the number of 
elective magistrates from one to two, and to leave to time and 
chance the task of correcting all those evils which it was evident 
would and actually did arise from this new constitution, certainly 
discovered no extraordinary mental vigour. Yet this was all that 
Brutus achieved, even if we subscribe to the veracity of the state- 
ment, which is at least questionable. We, who live after the events, 
are too apt to mistake natural consequences for predisposed causes. 
In the words of a philosophical writer, ‘ Nous oublions en quelque 
sorte que nous sommes venus aprés les événemens. Nous les par- 
courons d’abord avec avidité ; et parcequ’ ensuite nous voulons ob- 
server ’enchainement des choses, nous nous transportons dans les 
premiers siécles, d’ou il nous est facile de prévoir ce qu’on ne pré- 
voyoit pas encore. Alors il nous parait naturel que ce quia été 
la suite d’un usage ou d’une loi en ait aussi été l’objet, et nous di- 
sons: cette révolution est l’effet de cet établissement, donc cet 
établissemeut a été fait dans la vue de la produire.’+ 

The death of Tarquin forms, Mr. Bankes observes, (p. 70.) ‘ a 
remarkable wra, on account of the first appearance of those violent 
agitations and dissensions which, during a long period, distracted and 
convulsed the state, and threatened more than once its utter disso- 
lution.” This remark (which Mr. Bankes may have taken from 
Macchiavelli)} is not correct : for Dionysius, speaking of the death 
of ‘Tarquin, and of the events consequent upon it, says i ToAsT Ixy 
sacis avdis emavisuras, which of course implies a state of previous 
dissension. ‘The oppression of the Patricians appears, however, 
from that time to have been more mauifest and decided, and they 
indulged in considerable exultation at the prospect which be 
removal opened to them. Nor are there any grounds for another 
assertion of our historian, (p. 73) that ‘ there exists probably no pa- 
rallel instance of a people, in a state of society resembling that of 
the Romans, rapidly increasing in prosperity and popalation, and 
choosing their own magistrates, in which the lower classes lived 
under so great a degree of depression.’ This at least is totally 
irreconcileable with the picture which he has given us of the pre- 
ponderance of their authority under Servius Tullius, where, as we 
have just seen, they are represented as controlling even their 
monarchs. The depression of which Mr. Bankes complains, was 








* Macchiavelli, Discorsi, i. c. 9. + Condillac, Hist. Anc. c. 9. 
t Discorsi, i. c. 3. 
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in consequence of the division of the citizens into two distinct 
orders, that of debtor and creditor. As the account is transmitted 
to us by historians, ancient and modern, we might be led to suppose 
that one broad and distinct line was drawn between the two classes, 
and that, according as the party stood on one side or the other, 
it inflicted or endured the most violent and galling tyranny. But 
this oppression imposed and submitted to, appears only to have 
been the natural consequence of a change in the state of affairs, 
and may be explained satisfactorily. The gradual increase of 
wealth and property destroyed the original equality of citizens ; 
talents and industry, during the period which had elapsed since the 
foundation of Rome, rose above stupidity and indolence, and thus 
exercised a powerful control over them. ‘The wealth and pro- 
perty acquired by the active and intelligent, soon accumulated 
beyond what they could employ, and they therefore lent the surplus 
to others. This, as is always the case, in the infancy of commer- 
cial and mercantile speculations, bore a very high interest, and pro- 
duced a great profit—which tempted others to embark in the 
same career. ‘This consequently lowered its rate, and materially 
injured the original borrowers, who had still the same high in- 
terest to pay, though their gains by the influx of competitors were 
very considerably diminished. Ruin ensued ; the claims which the 
debtor could not pay in money, he was obliged to satisfy in some 
other manner. Notwithstanding the rate of interest was lowered 
for their relief to one per cent. they were still overwhelmed by 
their difficulties, and were obliged to be bound in service to their 
creditors. ‘They were then said to be nexi.* In some cases, the 
debtor discharged his obligation by cultivating the landed property 
of his creditor.+ In others, his goods were seized, his remain- 
ing property sold, and he himself with his children, reduced to 
slavery.{ Here then we see that the debtor suffered very little more 
at that time than he does now. We have substituted imprisonment 
for hard labour, and the family is not involved in the responsibility 
of the parent. There is no occasion, therefore, we apprehend, for 
that sympathy expressed by Mr. Bankes, for the condition of the 
lower orders. It proceeded naturally out of the increasing wealth 
and prosperity of the community. 

The secession of the army to the Sacred Mount, which is said to 
have followed these divisions, its inaction there during many 
days, its conciliation by a tale of Agrippa, rest on no accounts 
sufficiently authentic to dispel the air of fable which hangs about 
them. But whatever may have been the immediate cause of the 





* Liv. lib. vii. c. 19, t Dionys. v. c. 64, 65. ¢ Livii, ii. 24. 
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creation of tribunes, it is probable that it took place about this 
time, and, by its institution, altered or rather destroyed the ancient 
spirit of the constitution. This office, wrung from the Patricians 
by the plebeians, at first aimed at nothing more than the establishing 
a check on patrician exactions and oppression, by opposing a veto to 
their proceedings. The defence was, however, soon changed into an 
attack ; par une maladie éternelle (says Montesquieu*) des hommes, 
ces plébéiens qui avoient obtenu des tribuns pour se défendre, s’en 
servirent pour attaquer; and in the instance of Coriolanus, they 
succeeded in impeaching a political enemy. Their success is 
chiefly to be attributed to their having taken the votes by tribes 
and not by centuries, for which latter method the patricians were 
most urgent. From this time, a custom began of the tribunes 
appointing a day for any citizen they chose to impeach, to plead 
his cause before the people. ‘The consequence of this, was a 
great increase of power to the popular party, and a corresponding 
depression of the aristocracy. Dionysius is of opinion that this was 
upon the whole a salutary practice+—* Many good and honourable 
men endured’ (he says) ‘ things quite unworthy of their virtues, and 
lost their lives shamefully and basely by the votes of the tribes ; 
but many bold and tyrannical persons, obliged to give an account 
of their actions, suffered merited punishment.’ The patricians 
could not, however, be easily brought to accede to such a bumili- 
ation. ‘They continued to protest against the authority of the tri- 
bunes, asserting that it was a magistracy not of the people,t but of 
the mob, which mob (as Livy elsewhere asserts) controlled, rather 
than acknowledged, the power of their own popular officers. 

The proposal of the Agrarian law, which was introduced about 
this time, the effects of which were discernible to the latest 
period of the republic, increased the popular clamour, depressed 
the patrician influence, and elevated in proportion the wishes and 
demands of the lower orders. It was the source of much internal 
division in the state, but it cannot be doubted that it was one cause 
of its future grandeur, by indirectly extending its passion for con- 
quest. War was the remedy which the rulers constantly applied 
to the turbulence and demands of the people; the warlike spirit 
was thus kept alive and encouraged, till it became an essential 





* Grand. et Dec. c. 8. 

+ And so thinks Macchiavelli. Questo ordine (he says) fa duoi effetti utilissimi ad 
una Repubblica. II primo é che i cittadini per paura di non essere accusati non tentano 
cose contra allo stato, e tentandole sono incontinente e senza rispetto oppressi: altro 
é che si da via onde sfogare a quelli umori che crescono nelle cittadi in qualunque modo 
contra a qualunque cittadino. E quando questi umori non hauno onde sfogarsi ordi- 
nariamente ricorrono a modi straordinari che fanno rovinare in tutto una repubblica. 
Discorsi, i. c. 7. 

t Livii Hist. ii, 56.: populus and plebs are the distinctive terms he uses. 
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part of the constitution. The continued indulgence of that spirit discus 
led to its confirmation; and what was at first only intended to own i 
palliate a disorder, became the source of strength and prosperity. intro¢ 
‘The original proposal for dividing lands had been made some blishe 
time before, and, what is remarkable, by a patrician, Spurius trol o 
Cassius, but for purposes of his own* personal aggrandizement. Th 
He paid for his attempt with his life, but he sowed the seeds of that appoi 
dissension whose bitter fruit was gathered in subsequent ages. as to 
The aristocratic party became, after his death, more overbearing wards 
and insolent ; the consuls neglected the edicts which the law had chang 
passed for a division of lands, and even the tribunes seem to have Th 
in some measure betrayed their trust, and to have relaxed their place 
exertions. They were accused at least of treachery. ‘The wild- Ather 
ness and impracticability of the scheme did not prevent its being of the 
constantly proposed ; like Anteus, it rose with additional vigour had | 
from each overthrow, and kept alive that discord which finally ment 
subverted the state. A factious tribune had only to propose this agree 
law, popular clamour was always ready to second the proposal, and effort 
the despair and poverty of the lower orders, met by an equal though assigi 
different degree of irritation on the part of the rich, kept the re- any k 
public in such a state of inflammability, that the slightest occur- the ay 
rence was able to produce an explosion. ‘The utter impractica- powe 
bility of the scheme, its total inconsistence with an advanced year. 
period of society, the obvious truth that if all were equal there broug 
would be no expansion of that spirit which, in the ornamental or rema’ 
necessary arts, refines and civilizes life; the death-blow put by the d 
such a law to one of the strongest desires of our nature, that of of the 
improving our condition; these truths, though apparent on a very activi 
little reflection,+ made no impression on a people not yet suffi- and 5 
ciently cultivated to comprehend their importance. ‘They grasped as ab 
at the near and tangible forms of immediate benefit, and regarded TI 
not the shadows of permanent advantage which faintly appeared affair 
in the distance. by ne 

The law of Volero, A. U. C. 283, (which Mr. Bankes imper- fixed 
fectly states to have been merely a law for the creation of all speci 
plebeian magistrates in the assembly by tribes) gave a deadly blow to direc 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the senate. By that, the people ac-  & this i 
quired the right of assembling the Comitia Tributa, and of there [FF com 
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* Macchiavelli is mistaken in his accouut of the origin of the law. He attributes it to : in the 
a general principle, to a continued spirit of aggrandizement on the part of the people, » to its 
whereas it was one of individual ambition. Disc. i. c. 37. 

+ And yet Montesquieu asserts, that it was—‘ le partage égal des terres qui rendit It 
Rome capable de sortir d’abord de son abaissement, et cela se sentit bien quand elle ment 
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discussing and enacting any topics or laws which regarded their 
own interests ; and as this latitude of expression enabled them to 
introduce every public measure into their deliberations, they esta- 
blished the privilege of legislating, without the interference or con- 
trol of the superior assembly. 

The next important step gained by the popular party, was the 
appointment of commissioners to model a system of regulations 
as to the authority of consuls, which was followed some years after- 
wards by the establishment of the decemviral power, and a total 
change in the government. 

This remarkable and, we may even say, unnatural charge took 
place upon the return of the ambassadors, who had been sent to 
Athens to consult the laws of Solon, and the political institutions 
of the Grecian states. ‘The people who, according to our historian, 
had been proceeding with rapid strides towards the accomplish- 
ment of their wishes, received at once a decisive check. ‘They 
agreed to resign the fruits of their exertions, and to relax their 
efforts against the patrician authority. Without any cause being 
assigned for this sudden and unaccountable change, inexplicable on 
any known principle or analogy, we are told that they consented to 
the appointment of ten patrician magistrates, invested with despotic 
powers, against which there was io be no appeal, for one whole 
year, If this really happened, it must have been introduced and 
brought about by circumstances and events of which we have no 
remaming accounts: for to suppose that the establishment of 
the decemviral power followed immediately the violent struggles 
of the plebeians for independence ; to imagine that the energy, the 
activity with which the lower orders had for some years asserted 
and preserved their rights, produced the torpor of acquiescence, is 
as absurd as to suppose that concussion is the cause of rest. 

There are natural causes and results in the movement of human 
affairs, as well as in that of masses of matter; and though they are 
» by no means so apparent, yet it is as unphilosophical to disregard the 
} fixed moral principles of our nature in writing the history of our 
| species, as it would be in a mathematical problem to proceed in 
| direct opposition to an axiom. Mr. Bankes has not always kept 
this in mind, for he informs us (p. 98.) that the appointment of 
commissioners to establish a permanent system of regulations, as 
| to the authority of consuls, /ed ¢o the extraordinary powers vested 
| in the decemvirs, or, in other words, the triumph of the people led 
| to its submission. 

It was the want of a written law that in fact caused the establish- 
ment of the decemviral power: for there appears to have been 
> nothing of the sort except what was contained in the sacred volumes, 
to 
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to which the patricians only had access.* The kings used to pro- 
nounce judgment, and their judgment was law. This power was 
continued with the consuls, and their decisions were quoted as pre- 
cedents by their successors in authority. ‘This barbarous mode of 
proceeding, which evidently put the lives and property of every in- 
dividual in daily hazard, could not, it is manifest, long continue in 
an advancing period of society. ‘The desire which the people ex- 
pressed for the possession of a code of laws, and the sacrifices 
which they made to obtain it, may be considered as one of the most 
decisive proofs of their moral and intellectual improvement. Their 
police at that time, as Hume has remarked,+ was not better than 
that of Tartars, but henceforth they might lay claims to a higher 
place in the scale of civilization; and though they were betrayed 
and oppressed by those whom they had appointed to the office, yet 
they gained the material point for which they struggled, a more 
exact definition of their rights as citizens, sooner perhaps by the 
tyranny, than they would have done by the mildness of their legis- 
lators. 

At this point we take leave of Dionysius, and with him of a good 
deal of our doubt and uncertainty; for though Livy, our future 
guide, is not free from contradictions, yet his art was much more 
refined and his philosophy more sound; so that though he often 
narrates what he could not possibly believe, he is yet cautious in 
general not to offend us by a too glaring exhibition of incredibility. 
‘The quarrels of the plebeians and patricians respecting the inter- 
marriage of the two ranks, and the admission of the former to the 
consular power, is what is now represented as having occupied the 
public attention. War, as usual, was the remedy which the aris- 
tocracy applied to the disorder, and a refusal to enlist was the 
refuge of the commonalty. The demands, however, of the latter 
seem to have been made merely for the sake of enjoying the plea- 
sures of a contest, solely for the purpose of feeling the agreeable 
stimulus of galling their superiors: for when the privilege of 
electing military tribunes with consular powers was conceded to 
them, the people created all patricians. The military tribunes 
vacated their office in the third month, owing to some informality 
at the election, not discovered till then. ‘The patricians chose an 
interrex. ‘Then was renewed the dispute whether they should 
proceed to elect consuls or military tribunes; and the patricians, 
who were in favour of the former, prevailed. Why? for this curi- 
ous reason—that the people were certain to confer either honour on 
the patricians, and it was therefore considered useless to contest the 





* Dionysius, x. i.; and Livy, iv. c. 3. 
t Essay on the Populousness of ancient Nations, p. 438. 
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point. We are not informed why the people, who are represented 
as so anxious to elect from their body one of the highest officers 
of the state, should, when they had with much difficulty obtained 
that privilege, give up the right of exercising it, because, says the 
historian, they were sure to choose a patrician, and their leaders 
preferred not being brought within the possibility of being elected, 
to the certainty of being passed by as unworthy.* If this ac- 
count is to be relied upon, it marks undoubtedly a tenacity of 
power and influence in the patricians, inconsistent with what other 
parts of the narration would lead us to infer. ‘The plebeian party 
could not be very strong, if, having at one time obtained a point of 
great importance for which it contended, it durst not, or could not, 
exercise it, and at another it feared to use the privilege, lest failure 
should mark the unworthiness of the candidates which it brought 
forward. Even when, after the murder of Melius, by Ahala, 
master of horse to Cincinnatus, military tribunes were again elect- 
ed, the people, (these are Livy’s words,) although they had been 
agitated during that year by many and various commotions, did not 
elect more than three military tribunes, and all of patrician rank. 
This took place again, shortly after, when the tribunes of the people, 
having carried their point of proceeding ‘to the election of military 
tribunes with consular power, had the mortification to find that 
only patricians were chosen.+ 

In consequence of these repeated failures, we observe much dis- 
satisfaction amongst the chief men of the popular party. Some 
were inclined to lay the blame on the people ; others accused the 
patricians of influencing, in an improper manner, their dependants, 
by prayers and threats, ‘This in part explains the difficulty, and 
gives us a slight glimpse of the state of society. It from hence 
appears manifest that the great mass of the people were still de- 
cidedly under the influence of the aristocracy, and the struggle for 
power was consequently the work only of a few of the most fac- 
tious. The aristocratical authority was so strong, that the people 
could not break through it. ‘Their submission seemed even to be 
in part voluntary, for we, on one occasion, find the tribunes up- 
braiding the poople—‘ quod admiratione eorum, quos odisset, stu- 
pens, in zterno se ipsa teneret servitio :"{ Or shall we suppose that 
the tribes were not always true to each other? We read that Ap- 
pius Claudius, grandson of the decemvir, reminded the senate of 
the opinion of his ancestor, who advised that the tribunitian power 
should be rendered ineffective, by courting those tribunes who had 
not the highest repute with the people. hen these observe, he 
remarked, that their colleagues have pre-occupied the chief places 





* Livii Hist. iv. c. 7. t Id. iv. c. 16, 25. ¢ Id. ive c. 35. | 
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with the popular party, and that there is no hope of distinction left 
for them im that quarter, they will easily be brought to co-operate 
with the senate.* Appius showed at least his knowledge of hu- 
man nature by the advice he gave. Every day’s experience will 
supply us with examples of political adventurers relinquishing the 
cause to which they had sworn allegiance, by the disappointment 
of hope, or the despair of success. Few men who have formed 
exalted notions of their own merit, can forgive neglect on one side, 
or withstand flattery on the other. 

The invasion of the Gauls put a stop for a time to all internal 
commotions. When we resume the study of the Roman history 
after that event, we behold the light of truth gradually breaking 
over the dark horizon which has hitherto surrounded us, until, about 
the time of the invasion of Pyrrhus, 280 years before the Christian 
sera, we enjoy at length the full radiance of the day. A wide field 
of instruction is thenceforward opened to the student’s inspection, 
from whence he may establish his speculations on firm grounds, and 
enrich political philosophy with important observations. But the 
extent of the subject warns us from lightly attempting its investi- 
gation. 

It remains for us briefly to express our opinion of the work 
which has given rise to the foregoing criticism, and to which we 
have had occasion so frequently to allude in the course of the disqui- 
sition. We entertain much respect for Mr. Bankes’s character, we 
look upon him as an upright and conscientious statesman, and we 
willingly profess our approbation of the independence of his mind 
and the general purity of his public conduct. But he appears, we 
regret to say, very deficient in the powers requisite for the due per- 
formance of the historian’s office. ‘These powers may with pro- 
priety be classed under the three general heads of—1. Luvestiga- 
tion. 2. Reflection. 3. Style. And whether Mr. Bankes pos- 
sesses any of these important qualifications, we shall, with as much 
brevity as possible, submit to the consideration of our readers. 

First, with respect to extent of research—Mr. Bankes, it is evi- 
dent, has contented himself with the most easy and obvious sources 
of information. Nor has he attempted in his inquiries to pene- 
‘trate beneath the mere surface of recorded facts and opinions. He 
has not been at the pains to reconcile contradictions and explain 
inconsistencies, nor has he drawn the line between gratuitous as- 
sertions and connected proof, on which the credibility of historic 
evidence, and consequently its whole value, materially depends. He 
has attributed the same degree of authority to the garrulous 
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quirer; and of course his narrative can possess little of that trust- 
worthiness which is to be derived only from uniformity of testimony 
and the correspondence of detached and insulated facts. Mr. 
Bankes has not indeed himself given us an opportunity of com- 
paring his authorities, and ascertaining the different degrees of 
credit which are to be attached to each, for he has not indulged us 
with a single note of reference. He bas by these means avoided, 
perhaps, the danger of having the credibility of his history im- 
pugned by the common reader: the authorities of Dionysius, 
of Polybius, and of Plutarch, do not indeed stare the indolent 
peruser in the face at the bottom of the page, and make him 
pause before he gives equal credence to the assertions of au- 
thors so different in character, in genius, and veracity; but those 
who have derived their knowledge of Roman history from the 
original writers, and have wished at least to form a consistent and 
impartial idea of it in all its bearings ; those who have experienced 
the contradictions, the inconsistencies, the absurdities of one class 
of authorities, and have endeavoured to check them by the sagacity 
and reserve of an opposite order of writers, those only know how 
to appreciate the credibility of that apparently uniform and couti- 
nuous narrative which other modern historians, as well as Mr. 
Bankes, have endeavoured to preserve in their details. The in- 
trinsic value of a history depends upon the extent and accuracy of 
research displayed in its compilation; and that extent can only be 
marked, that accuracy can alone be established by copious re- 
ference. Notes are indispensable to its existence ; they are the 
guarantees for its trust-worthiness; they are the only measure 
which the reader possesses of the credulity or discrimination of the 
writer. Without them he does not know whether he is depending 
on the assertions of a Dionysius or a Tacitus, and he may, for any 
thing he knows to the contrary, be reposing on the tales of the 
former, that confidence which he perhaps would be willing to con- 
cede only to the philosophic narrative of the latter. The personal 
friends indeed of the historian may feel satisfied that he would ad- 
vance nothing as matter of historic truth except what he had at- 
tentively examined and expressly believed ; but what inference will 
all other persons draw from a history without note or reference? 
They will assuredly never rest their belief on its assertions; they 
will never receive its unsupported details as matter of strict and 
conclusive evidence. 

When the historian has collected and arranged his facts, the next 
important operation is that of philosophic induction and reflection. 
The common course of events can be observed and narrated by the 
most common understanding ; the greater part of those who write 
and read history, compose and peruse for no other end than to 
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obtain a continued narrative, a chronicle of the deeds of warriors 
and of statesmen. History written in this manner may amuse the 
fancy and saturate the memory, but it affords no exercise to the 
understanding, it gives us no opportunity of moral advancement, 
and, as a medium of political instruction, is altogether inert and 
inoperative. The philosophic investigator of the history of man 
takes a higher ground, and from that elevated point enjoys a more 
extensive survey of the moral scene. He distrusts the obvious 
and superficial causes of the events which he describes; he casts 
a penetrating glance far beyond the sphere of those actions which 
others have recorded as the external parts of the political machine, 
and fixes upon the hidden power which gives motion to the whole. 
Distant analogies, undesigned coincidence, facts separately im- 
material, conjunctively conclusive afford to him grounds of rea- 
soning and conviction; and through the obscure and entangled 
labyrinth of insignificant and contradictory testimony, from the 
confusion of discordant opinions and statements which float appa- 
rently without order in the stream of tradition, he selects and 
combines the materials of credible narration aud philosophic re- 
flection. The springs of action which he discovers are invisible 
to common eyes, the narrative which he constructs is derived from 
sources, and rests upon proofs, which ordinary understandings 
cannot reach or comprehend, and the moral which he draws from 
the great and eventful past, impresses by its universal application 
the statesmen of all ages and of all countries. 

It remains that the historian should embody the fruits of his re- 
searches in language worthy of the theme. A style perspicuous 
but not familiar, dignified but not ostentatious, rich in illustration 
but not redundant in ornament, must display that simple grandeur 
of fancy, and that lucid depth of intellect which may elevate and 
inform the mind of a student. But we have no wish to proceed 
farther in the inquiry. 

We hope we may be mistaken, but we confess that in Mr. 
Bankes’s volumes we do not imagine that many readers will be able 
to discover any symptoms of those qualities with which we have 
ventured to invest the character of the genuine historian. 





Art. I1.— Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. By Lewis Cottingham, Architect. Large folio. Lon- 
don. 1822. 

QO’ a former occasion (vol. xxv. p. 116.) we expressed a desire 

that some able draftsman would produce a collection of good 
drawings of Gothic details, such as should be calculated to assist 
the architect in the erection of correct Gothic buildings, unalloyed 
by 
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by the blunders and deformities of the Batty-Langley school. 
Mr. Cottingham seems to have attended to our wishes; his plates 
are intelligible, accurate and cheap, but he might have made a 
selection of more useful examples. ‘The luxuriant Gothic, to 
which his attention has been principally given, is much less beau- 
tiful than the earlier styles. Henry the Seventh’s chapel, however 
fine the vaulting may be, is a bad model for imitation. And, in- 
dependently of other objections, the expense of working in this 
style almost forbids the use of stone, and compels the builder to 
have recourse to cement or composition. The only use to which 
the Tudor style can be well applied is to interior ornament. In 
the continuation of the work we would advise Mr. Cottingham to 
exert his industry upon the architecture of the first and second eras, 
of which such excellent specimens are found at Ely, Salisbury, and 
Lincoln, and in the noble buildings of France. In every respect, 
the simpler orders of the pointed arch are best calculated for revival. 
Mr. Cottingham has given an interesting account of the restora- 
tion of the interior of the chapel, executed under the inspection of 
Mr. Gayfere, the abbey mason. This work, requiring the greatest 
care, skill, and yet effected at a most moderate expense, has 
often occasioned some strangely inconsiderate remarks in the House 
of Commons. Whenever the motion is made for the annual grant, 
half a dozen members start up and ask ‘ why the Dean and chapter 
do not repair their own church? Now to this question a ready and 
convincing answer can be given. Henry the Seventh’s chapel, a 
royal foundation, and the burial-place of so many of our monarchs, 
has always been regarded as the proper and peculiar object of 
public munificence. An appeal may be made to the authority of 
Sir Christopher Wren to show that the Dean and chapter of the 
collegiate church, to which this sepulchral chapel happens to be 
aunexed, without being a part of it, are, and ought not to defray 
the cost of its repairs. The public are little aware of the charges 
to which the Dean and chapter are already subjected. They ex- 
pend, as appears by a statement submitted to Parliament, more 
than two thousand pounds a year in the ordinary and necessary 
repairs of the abbey and the adjoining buildings; and the total sum 
expended by them for the twenty years preceding the date of the 
statement, amounted to nearly forty thousand pounds. In the last 
century repeated grants were made by Parliament in aid of the 
building funds of the abbey, and certainly upon a proper principle. 
If it is reasonable that a parish church should be repaired by the 
parishioners who resort to it, there is surely no injustice in asking 
this great nation to contribute to the preservation of a structure 

which may be considered as its property and honour, 
We return to our favourite theme of architecture with peculiar 
Uo satisfaction 
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satisfaction at a period like the present, when Parliament, yielding to 
the wishes of the soundest portion of the community, has applied the 
sum of a million toward the erection of new churches. We do 
not bestow the epithets of magnificent or munificent upon this 
grant, which is scarcely worthy of the nation or of its object. 
Merely for promoting the temporal interests of the community, and 
without even considering the benefit which religion will derive 
from increasing the number of edifices destined for divine worship, 
it is difficult to deny the national advantages produced by such an 
expenditure. When the adjustment now taking place between the 
war and peace currency shall have been effected, a plain and intelli- 
gible policy will require many repetitions of the grant. The ope- 
ration of such applications of the national resources may be best 
illustrated by transcribing the eloquent arguments adduced by Mr. 
Southey. 


‘ “ Statesmen,” says Mr. Burke, “ before they value themselves on 
the relief given to the people by the destruction (or diminution) of their 
revenue, ought first to have carefully attended to the solution of this 
problem ;—whether it be more advantageous to the people to pay con- 
siderably, and to gain in proportion ; or to gain little or nothing, and to 
be disburthened of all contribution.” And in another place this great 
statesman says, “ the prosperity and improvement of nations has gene- 
rally increased with the increase of their revenues ; and they will both 
continue to grow and flourish, as long as the balance between what is 
left to strengthen the efforts of individuals, and what is collected for the 
common efforts of the state, bear to each other a due reciprocal pro- 
portion, and are kept in a close correspondence and communication.” 
This opinion is strikingly corroborated by the unexampled prosperity 
which the country enjoyed during the war,—-a war of unexampled 
expenditure: and the stupendous works of antiquity, the ruins of 
which at this day so mournfully attest the opulence and splendour of 
states which have long since ceased to exist, were in no slight degree 
the causes of that prosperity of which they are the proofs, Instead 
therefore of this senseless cry for retrenchment, which is like pre- 
scribing depletion for a patient whose complaints proceed from inani- 
tion, a liberal expenditure should be advised in works of public utility 
and magnificence. For if experience has shown us that increased ex- 
penditure during war, and a proportionately increasing prosperity have 
been naturally connected as cause and consequence ; it is neither rash 
nor illogical to infer, that a liberal expenditure in peace upon national 
works would produce the same beneficial effect, without any of the ac- 
companying evil. Money thus expended will flow like chyle into the 
veins of the state, and nourish and invigorate it. Build, therefore, our 
monuments for Trafalgar and Waterloo, and let no paltry considera- 
tions prevent them from being made worthy of the occasion, and of the 
country ;—of the men who have fought, conquered, and died for us;— 
of Nelson, of Wellington, and of Great Britain. Let them be such as 
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may correspond ia splendour with the actions to which they are conse- 
crated, and vie, if possible, in duration, with the memory of those im- 
mortal events.. They are for after-ages; the more magnificent they 
may be, the better will they manifest the national sense of great public 
services, and the more will they excite and foster that feeling in which 
great actions have their root. In proportion to their magnificence, also, 
will be the present benefit, as well as the future good; for they are not 
like the Egyptian pyramids, to be raised by bondsmen under rigorous 
taskmasters: the wealth which is taken from the people returns to 
them again, like vapours which are drawn imperceptibly from the earth, 
but distributed to it in refreshing dews and fertilizing showers. What 
bounds could imagination set to the welfare and glory of this island, if 
a tenth part, or even a twentieth of what the war expenditure has been, 
were annually applied in improving and creating harbours, in bringing 
our roads to the best possible state, in colonizing upon our waste lands, 
in reclaiming fens and conquering tracts from the sea, in encouraging 
the liberal arts, in erecting churches, in building and endowing schools 
and colleges, and making war upon physical and moral evil with the 
whole artillery of wisdom and righteousness, with all the resources of 
science, and all the ardour of enlightened and enlarged benevolence ?” 


With whatever warmth and ingenuity the mode of reasoning 
adopted by Mr. Southey and by those who profess the same opi- 
nions, may have been assailed, no proof has yet been given that 
they involve any substantial error or mischievous fallacy; whilst it 
appears more than probable that the doctrines of their opponents 
are In every respect calculated to check the energies of the com- 
munity. Perhaps no greater misfortune has ever fallen upon the 
country than the culpable facility with which government yields to 
the popular clamour for every kind of retrenchment. But it is not 
our intention to enter into any questions arising out of politics or 
political economy. We are quiet men, hating discussions; and 
consider ourselves sufficiently unlucky in being compelled to as- 
sume a controversial tone whilst refuting certain architectural he- 
resies which will come under our consideration, in examining the 
relative beauties of the different styles of architecture, as applied 
to practical purposes. 

When employed by its authors and inventors, the architecture of 
Attica and Ionia is faultless. ‘The separate members of the build- 
ing have a definite relation to the whole. ‘They are aggregated by 
affinity and connected by apposition. Each one is in its destined 
place ; no one is extraneous or superfluous ; all are characterized by 
fitness and propriety. Grecian architecture is a composition of 
columns, which are intended to assemble themselves only in the 
form of a Grecian temple. ‘They seek to enter into no other com- 
bination. Beauty and elegance result from their union. The long 
unvaried horizontal line of the entablature rests in stable tranquil- 
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lity upon the even ranging capitals below, and the conical shafts 
are repeated in unbroken symmetry. The edifice is perfect in 
itself. Therefore it admits of no change im its plan, of no addi- 
tion to its elevation. It must stand in virgin magnificence, unmated 
and alone. The Grecian temple may be compared to a single 
crystal, and the laws by which it is constructed are analogous to 
the process of crystallization. Disturb the arrangement of the 
primitive molecules of the crystal, and they will se¢ into a missha- 
pen fragment. Increase the number of these crystals, allow them 
to fix themselves upon each other, and their individual regularity 
will be lost in the amorphous mass. Thus, in the Grecian tem- 
ple, the component parts have settled themselves into a shape of 
perfect harmony, such as is required by their integral figure, but it 
is a shape which. cannot be varied in its outline, nor can it be 
changed in its proportions. Neither does it submit to be annexed 
to any other. Every attempt which is made to blend the temple 
with any other design, produces a lame and discordant effect. We 
must reject the arch, the noblest invention of architectural science. 
Porticos cannot be duplicated. Doric columns cannot be raised 
in stories. No window can open into the cell. No wing can be 
added to the right or to the left which does not at once convince 
the observer that it has no real relationship to the centre which it 
obscures. 

How could any other result be anticipated? The sacred archi- 
tecture of Greece admits of no habitable interior. A cell of 
narrow dimensions, lighted by an aperture in the roof, and intended 
to contain a single statue, is the only chamber which can be placed 
within the walls of the temple. We are not required to enter into 
the fane. It is a monument which we are to contemplate from 
without, and which appears in its pride when considered as a 
portion of the surrounding landscape. The chaste columns and 
pure sculptures which are now mellowed by the hand of time to 
a sad and sober grey, originally shone with all the splendour of the 
east. Every moulding was distinguished by strongly contrasted 
colours; and the snowy whiteness of the Parian marble was con- 
cealed beneath the glowing layers of gold, azure, and vermilion. 
In the opinion of the Grecian architect, his building was seldom 
more than the frame-work of his sculpture. He never intended it 
for social worship. A temple was a shrine upon which decorations 
were to be displayed. ‘The altar flamed before the portico. The 
votary was to offer up his sacrifice in the hypewthrum, looking 
around to the woods, the purpled hills, and the circling horizon. 

From the science of its mechanical execution, aided by the 
transcendent skill of the sculptor, the beauties of the design of the 
Grecian architect are doubly enhanced. As masons, the Greeks 
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carried the art of building to the highest excellence.* The Gre- 
cian architect possessed the means which his mind required. His 
elements were few. Scarcely any variety of structure was required 
from his art. He placed a larger number of columns around the 
more sumptuous edifice, and a smaller number around the more 
humble structure: he raised the temple and the tomb. His career 
was definite ; he saw the end of it. He was required to perfect, 
rather than to invent. Grecian architecture submits itself to the 
judgment, and the judgment is satisfied. A problem has been pro- 
posed to which a perfect solution has been given. ‘The Grecian 
architect performed all that he had promised to himself; all that 
he wished to have, was given to him: and so soon did the Grecian 
style attain its wonderful perfection, that, from the earliest to the 
latest period, a few elegant improvements, scarcely to be discerned 
even by the practised eye—a few tasteful variations, rather to be 
described by the learned than felt by the spectator—are the only 
tokens which denote the progress of Grecian art from infancy to 
maturity. 

Such were not the labours of the Gothic Freemason; he stops 
frustrated, but not in disappointment. Neither the quarries of 
Pentelicus nor the chisel of Phidias could assist him. Rude 
materials and still ruder hands were all that he could command. 
His architecture must depend upon its innate character and signifi- 
cance. The cathedral is to be considered rather as a forethought 
than as a finished specimen. It exhibits the effort that has been 
made to embody those abstract ideas of solemnity and grandeur 
which could not be fully realized or accomplished by human power. 
Still the effect, has not failed; Gothic architecture appeals to the 
imagination, and fancy half supplies the deficiencies of the material 
scene. A Gothic building has always the charms of mystery, it 
always appears to be larger than its actual dimensions. ‘The 
mouldings, the pillars, the arches, always create receding shadows ; 
and to the mind, the idea of space arises from a succession of 
shadows, just as the conception of time results from the succession 
of ideas. In the earlier Gothic styles, the management of the aérial 
tints was studied with remarkable skill. The mouldings are all 
undercut, and the curves are almost invariably of the higher order; 
and the limbs of the apertures are marked by carrying the mould- 





* None of the works on the antiquities of Greece have entered with sufficient mi- 
nuteness into the examination of the mechanical execution of the Grecian temples. 
This deficiency will be supplied by Mr. Cockerell’s details of the stupendous temple of 
Agrigentum. Thrown to the ground by an earthquake, it was dislocated at once rather 
than ruined, and Mr. Cockerell ascertained that it would be very possible to replace 
many of the blocks in their original order, and thus rebuild a considerable portion of it. 
The ingenious contrivances by which the huge masses were fixed upon each other with- 
out cement are very remarkable. e 
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ings above the level of the wall. A small fillet also often runs 
down the front of the lesser columns. By these artifices all the 
forms of the building are brought out, painted, as it were, in chiaro 
scuro; for the minute linear projections catch the light and heighten 
it, and the undercutting deepens and mellows the shade. In the 
more luxuriant styles, however, this attention to the tints was neg- 
lected, and the mouldings occasionally became shallow and trivial. 
Daylight i is courted by the Gothic architect. The lines and masses 
of the roofs, and buttresses, and transepts, the ascending pinnacles 
and towers, are marked and defined by the full blaze of noon, 
which falls upon them and contrasts itself with the freshness of the 
apertures, and the darkness of the walls which are behind the sun- 
shine. Gothic architecture seeks to exclude the sight of middle 
earth. Its genius delights in quadrangles, cloisters, porches; in 
piles which expand and close round the spectator, leaving bim 

nought to contemplate but themselves and the sky and clouds. 
The Gothic style always fills the eye, and conveys the notion of 
comprehension and capacity. Habitation, and converse, and con- 
gregational worship beneath its roof, are seen to be its intent. We 
are invited to enter into the cathedral. The portals expand, and 
in the long perspective which appears between the pillars of the 
porch, and ends in the distant choir, the light darts downwards 
through the lofty unseen windows, each marked by its slanting 
beam of luminous haze, chequering the pillars and the pavement, 
and forming a translucent gloom. Gothic architecture is an organic 
whole, bearing within it a living vegetating germ. Its parts and lines 
are linked and united, they spring and grow out of each other. Its 
essence is the curve, which, in the physical world, is the token of life 
or organized matter, just as the straight line indicates death or inor- 
ganized matter. It is a combination of arches whose circles may 
be infinitely folded, multiplied, and embraced. Hence the parts 
of a Gothic building may be expanded indefinitely without destroy- 
ing its unity. However multiplied and combined, they still retain 
their relative bearing; however repeated, they never encumber 
each other. All the arched openings, the tall mullioned windows, 
the recessed doors, are essential parts; they do not pierce the 
walls of the structure, on the contrary, they bind them together. 
The spire may rise aloft, the large and massy walls may lengthen 
along the soil, but still the building preserves its consistency. 
Richness of decoration, colour and gold may increase the effect of 
the Gothic style, but the inventor chietly relies upon his art and 
science. Gravitation, which could bring the stone to the ground, 
is the power which fixes it in the archivolt, and every pinnacle 
bears witness to the mastery which the architect has gained. 
Frequently the details are bad. Parts considered by themselves 
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are often destitute of beauty, but they are always relevant, and 
all minor faults are Jost in the merits of the entirety. ‘The history 
of the style accounts for its propriety, its chiefest merit. Gothic 
architecture, whatever its primitive elements may have been, was 
created in the northern parts of Europe; it was there adapted to 
the wants of a more inclement sky. Its structures were destined 
for the religious worship of the people amongst whom it was 
matured. Ina Gothic church no idea can possibly arise, save 
that of Christianity and of the rites of Christianity. We cannot 
desecrate it even in thought. From its mode of construction no 
convenience which we need, ever becomes a blemish, and its 
character assimilates itself to every emblem or ornament which its 
use requires. 

Many of our contemporaries, whose genius no one can respect 
or prize more highly than we do, are desirous of introducing the 
pure Grecian style for the purposes both of ecclesiastical and of 
civil architecture. But even their talents cannot naturalize the 
architecture of ancient Greece in modern England. ‘The Grecian 
temple will not submit to be transported into our atmosphere. 
No adaptation can be given which will-reconcile it to utility. 
Plate-glass windows glaring through the intercolumniations, chim- 
nies, and chimney-pots arranged above the pediment, are just as 
appropriate as English nouns and verbs in a Greek hexameter. 
When the portfolio is opened and the drawing is shown, these in- 
congruities escape observation in the neat lines and colouring of a 
geometrical elevation, which can be made to look just as the artist 
pleases.* But when the scaffold is struck from the real building 
standing in the open air, then they strike us most forcibly; and we 
are compelled to acknowledge that its principles are too stubborn 
and unmanageable. View the Grecian temple as a dwelling and 
with relation to its inhabitants, and then every part and portion 
which contributes to comfort or convenience, is a grievous sin 
against architectural fitness; they are rejected by the very essence 
of the building into which they obtrude themselves. Is it con- 
sidered with regard to its destination, is the architect retiring into 
his study to plan the justice-hall, or the palace, the college, or the 
church? Why then, every sign which tells the intention of the 


structure, which connects it with the policy, the learning, or the 





* If solid models were more in use, the effectof our buildings would be better under- 
stood both by the architect and by his employer. For models on a small scale, a very 
ingenious application has been made of elder pith, a substance hitherto unemployed for 
this purpose. It is capable of being stamped into the most delicate architectural orna- 
ments, and the fineness of its texture and the mellowness of its colour, add greatly to 
the beauty of the mimic¢ buildings, This discovery, for it deserves the name, is as yet 
very little known. 
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religion of our age, becomes a monstrous and perpetual solecism. 
If the aid of the chisel is called in for the purpose of decorating 
any pure Grecian building, we are compelled to abandon every 
shape and form which bespeak a modern origin. For instance, 
in the public buildings of all nations, the architect feels, or ought 
to feel, the necessity of introducing the distinguishing symbols of 
the people in whose land the pile was raised. From them the 
structure obtains its national character. Heraldic ornaments may 
therefore be considered, not as ornaments, but as the significant 
stamp of our edifices; yet an artist would never venture to place 
the arched crown or barred helmet in the pediment, or to bring 
the lion and the unicorn in conjunction with the stately Doric 
portico.* Would a Roman architect have been afraid of the eagle? 
‘These observations may appear trifling, but if they are considered, 
it will be soon understood how such scruples and difficulties 
estrange the architect from the intellectual cultivation of his art, 
and reduce him to a mere mechanical draftsman. 

The objections which present themselves against the pure Grecian 
style, do not operate with equal force against that modification of 
the Roman orders which was invented by the great Italian archi- 
tects who flourished after the revival of the arts. ‘This style has 
been called an adulterated style. It may be admitted that a new 
compound has been formed, but the alloy possesses a ductility which 
is denied to the purer metal. And we do not scruple to acknowledge, 
that, if we were practical architects, we would gladly err like Bra- 
mante, and Palladio, and Michael Angelo. This style has been so 
judiciously matured and naturalized as to acquire great propriety 
and a great degree of picturesque beauty. Perhaps it was perfected 
in England. Wren, the Ariosto of architecture, brought it to the 
highest degree of excellence. It is a bad omen for the progress of 
architecture, that so many attempts should now be made to depre- 
ciate the productions of this great man, the pride and honour of 





* It is lamentable to note the treatment which these respectable animals receive from 
modern sculptors when they seek to classicize them, They are usually compelled to 
turn their rumps against the shield which they ought to support, and that in the most 
awkward manner. Artists in general are completely ignorant of the decencies of the 
science of heraldry. One blunder, which they perpetually commit, and which shocks 
the eyes and the judgment of the herald, is the practice of bundling up the royal bear- 
ings in a circle within the garter, instead of representing them on the shield. The pre- 
scriptive forms of heraldic animals should never be varied under the mistaken idea that 
they are improved by bringing them to a nearer resemblance to nature. They are not 
intended to represent natural animals, they are symbols like the Egyptian hicrogly phics. 
Brooke, the herald, once went to the Tower for the purpose of secing the lions, ~ When 
the worthy King-at-arms was introduced into the presence chamber of the royal beasts, 
he swore that the warder was cheating him ;—he had tricked lions any time these forty 
years, passant, rampant, couchant, regardant, and he ought to know what a lion was. 
\s a herald, Brooke had a right to be incredulous, 
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English art. The exterior of St. Paul’s cathedral resulted from the 
earnest reflection and labour of a most comprehensive mind. From 
the pavement of the area up to the cross-crowned globe, there is not a 
portion which can be removed without destroying the integrity of 
the composition. It was all present and visible to the mind’s eye of 
the architect before a line was drawn upon the paper. It tells a com- 
plete story, neither weakened by after-thoughts nor disfigured by 
redundances. If snail-like we crawl about the surface, we may 
grope and stumble upon some petty deformities, an unclassical vase 
or an inelegant scroll, but no one who has the heart to appreciate 
this master-piece can be patient when he hears such cavilling criti- 
cism. 

Wren had the conception of a painter. Architects often fail 
from the poverty and meagreness of the masses and returns. 
They compose their buildings out of screens and fagades. ‘They 
seem to forget that a building is to be viewed from more than one 
point of view, and in various lights. One of the pleasures which 
we derive from the contemplation of architecture, arises from the 
manner in which the object unfolds and varies as we approach it, 
or recede from it, or walk around it. We study the play of the per- 
spective and the changes of the shadowing. The spectator wishes 
to have a spectacle of which the merits are not to be made out at 
once. A building destitute of these powers of stimulus and pro- 
vocation, is like a fair woman’s countenance without intelligence 
or passion, a second look begets indifference, a third, satiety. Wren 
fully understood the method of giving architectural expression. His 
lines and- masses are always working upon each other. The small 
low door at the side of each belfry of St. Paul’s marks the lofti- 
ness of the pile. By coupling the pillars of the double portico he 
obtained further breadths of shadow as well as greater altitude than 
he could have done by adhering to the plan of the Grecian portico. 
And the pyramidical belfrys unite in a symmetrical group with the 
towering dome, based upon the colonnade which circles and retreats 
below. 

The claims of any particular style, and the merit of any building, 
may be estimated according to a very simple and intelligible prin- 
ciple. ‘The real architect ought not to work by line and rule; he 
should recollect that he is composing a work which ought to have 
a given intent. Whenever he determines to adopt any system 
which prevents him from yielding to the meaning of his structure, 
he ought to apprehend that he is in the wrong. Whenever he feels 
himself cramped by his pattern, he may be assured that the prece- 
dent, however good in itself, is bad for the purpose to which he 
makes ita slave. Lines of equal length, duly rhymed and well dis- 
posed in pages of equal dimensions, do not constitute a poem — 
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they have sense within them. Columns however prettily arranged, 
pediments though classical, architraves, friezes, stylobates, do not 
make an architectural work unless they are so disposed as to con- 
form to the end and object of the edifice which they adorn. Should 
they not perform this duty, the builder is no architect. ‘The fabric 
may be sumptuous, comfortable and convenient, but as a produc- 
tion of the art it has no more merit than a barn—not even so 
much,—because the barn-door, and the thatched roof, and the 
weather-boarded sides, are all in keeping with the threshingfloor 
within ;—and this is not the case with such an unmeaning structure. 
It is the business of the architect to unite splendour when a dis- 
play of wealth is desired, comfort and convenience in all cases, 
with that intelligence which alone entitles him to an artist’s name. 
As the poet seeks that every phrase and word which he employs 
should be poetical and analogous to the style and character of his 
poem, so should the architect try to keep every member and por- 
tion of his building concordant to its intent. It would be a 
grievous sin against good taste, that is to say against common 
sense, if in a Christian hymn we were to introduce the mythology 
of Ovid or Virgil. This will be readily acknowledged, and the 
fault could not be committed by any one of the present day. But 
is it less incongruous to adorn the walls of a Christian church 
with the scull of the slaughtered bull and the sacrificial patera! 
Architects are perpetually introducing c/assical emblems, as_ they 
call them; but if they are employed as things without meaning, 
they are nonsense. And if we consider them as bearing a mean- 
ing, then their signification is so out of place that it becomes an 
absurdity. 

An architect should recollect that he is not a pupil whose merits 
consist in repeating a lesson by rote, but a man who deserves no 
praise unless he makes an intelligent use of the lesson. If he 
would take the liberty of thinking for himself, he would certainly 
remedy such gross and palpable errors. It would not be difficult 
to preserve some degree of consistency even in a church built 
according to the Grecian or Roman orders. Instead of the lotus, 
or the honeysuckle, or the acanthus, there might be introduced the 
vine, the palm, the olive; which in a certain degree have the cha- 
racter of scriptural trees. Many of the emblems of Hope, Faith, 
and Redemption, found on the tombs of the early Christians, might 
be advantageously employed ; and without the slightest approxi- 
mation to the rank adornments of popery, the artist could adopt 
such a system of Christian iconology as should be neither ungrace- 
ful nor unappropriate. 

Texts or inscriptions may be so managed as to become very or- 
namental and impressive. But the letters should be large and deep, 
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and cut in the hard stone, as a part of the original conception of 
the building, and not painted on, as a subsequent addition. ‘The 
architect should also avoid the most vulgar error, so often com- 
mitted in printed books, of adding chapter and verse at the end of 
the line. Whenever a quotation is addressed to the imagination of 
the reader, we must assume that we are merely bringing to his re- 
collection the words of an author whose works are already known 
to him. We should not appear to teach something new. The 
beauty of an illustrative quotation consists in its being apt, in its 
being familiar to our minds. It must seem to present itself without 
labour, not as if we had sought it out. ‘The total want of inscrip- 
tions upon our modern buildings is a further proof of the vagueness 
of modern architecture. It was not thus among the ancients. They 
built for the people, who saw their chronicles upon the marble. ‘The 
lines were read by the fathers, the children, the grandchildren, and 
after the lapse of ages, the moss-grown characters add the most 
powerful charms to the majestic ruin. ‘These means of giving in- 
terest to architecture are now always neglected. ‘The Waterloo 
Bridge, unquestionably the finest in the world, might for any thing 
which appears upon the granite, have been crected by a people igno- 
rant of the art of writing. It does not even bear a date. 

A church should never vary from the established plans adopted 
of old; nor should it be wanting in any one of the parts which 
we have been accustomed to see in sacred buildings. Durandus,* 
in bis description of a church, finds allegories throughout. The 
four walls are the four cardinal virtues. By the windows the 
Scriptures are represented. ‘The columns figure the Doctors ; 
the steeples are Prelates: and he ascends unto the weather- 
cock, which he turns into a tale of mystery. It is not necessary 
to endue porches and steeples with this kind of reverence; but still 





* The solemn dulness of the allegories of Durandus is almost amusing:—‘ Turres 
ecclestze, predicatores sunt et prelati ecclesia qui sunt munimen et defensioejus. Unde 
sponsus ad sponsam in canticis amoris sic loquitur: Collum tuum sicut turris David edi- 
ficata cum propugnaculis.—Pinaculum turris, vitam vel mentem prelati, que ad alta 
tendit, representat. Gallus super ecclesiam positus, praedicatores designat. Gallus 
enim profunde noctis pervigil horas suo cantu dividit: dormientes excitat; diem ap- 
propinquantem precinit, sed prius seipsum alarum verbere ad cantandum excitat. Hac 
singula mysterio non carent . oe eeeceoes . cccee 
Virga ferrea in qua Gallus sedet, rectum repreesentat prandicantis sermonem, ut non lo- 
quatur ex spiritu hominis sed Dei, Fenestra ecclesie vitrer, sunt scripture divine, 
qu ventum et pluviam repellunt : id est, nociva prohibent, et, dum claritatem veri solis, 
id est, Dei, in ecclesiam, id est in corda: fidelium trausmittunt, inhabitantes illuminant. 
He intus latiores sunt quia my sticus sensus amplior est, et pracedit literalem .... « 
Per cancellos vero, qui sunt ante fenestras, prophetas vel alios doctores obscuros intelli- 
gimus ecclesie militantes, in quibus ob duo charitatis precepta, quandoque due 
columne duplicantur, secundum quod Apostoli bini ad preedicandum mittuntur ... .” 
—Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, |. i. c.1. The mention of the weathercock contra- 
dicts a common notion, that it replaced the cross after the Reformation ; and proves the 
antiquity of the custom, 
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it is not proper to innovate by mutilating the building of its accus- 
tomed members. The influence of visible objects over the mind 
cannot be resisted, and the absence of architectural costume, if we 
may so express ourselves, completely destroys the dignity of the 
building. 

In the disposition of the interior, modern architects vary from 
the proper ecclesiastical arrangements, in a very unjustifiable man- 
ner. It is scarcely possible to create a more palpable blemish than 
that which is occasioned by placing the pulpit in the centre of the 
nave. Ina dissenting meeting-house, it may be proper to assign 
this station to the preacher, but it is quite inconsistent with the in- 
tent of our liturgy, and should never be tolerated. The situation 
of the reading-desk below the pulpit, like the desk of an auctioneer’s 
clerk, is equally unappropriate. An organ and an organist over 
the altar must also be considered as an inexcusable violation of the 
decency of the building. By considering the plans of the earlier 
Christian churches, many useful hints may be obtained, particularly 
respecting the situations to be assigned to the ministers and the con- 
gregation. Much information on this subject is collected in the 
* Origines Ecclesiastice’ of Bingham, a writer who does equal 
honour to the English clergy and to the English nation, and whose 
learning is only to be equalled by his moderation and impartiality. 

Ornaments may be soberly and discreetly introduced. When 
an altar-piece is admitted, it should never be mounted in a fine gilt 
frame and considered as a picture. In every public building, and, 
perhaps, in most private habitations, paintings or statues should 
never bear the appearance of pieces of furniture. ‘They should 
never look like things which can be put up and taken down at 
pleasure. The effect produced by such works of art is materially 
diminished if they seem to be strangers and brought in merely 
for show. ‘They then are redundant epithets in the work, which it 
would be better to expunge. On the other hand, their value is 
greatly increased when they have the distinctive character of being 
required by the predetermined plans of the architect; and indeed 
they should never be treated otherwise than as ancillary to the 
architecture. Even the clock, which is usually productive of so 
much unpicturesque deformity in our steeples, might, if the archi- 
tect considered it, bear the appearance of belonging to him, instead 
of being supplied ‘ as per order of vestry’ by the manufacturer. In 
the Flemish churches, instead of the solid shining black face and 
smart gilt numerals, the architects employ large rings or circles 
of bronze, between which the figures, cut out of plates of the same 
metal, are fixed. ‘This open-worked metallic tracery agrees com- 
pletely with the stone tracery, and does not obscure any part of the 
architecture. A figure of the sun, the measurer of time, is some- 
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times placed in the centre of the inner circle, which it supports by 
its rays, and when colouring was required, the architects used azure, 
the tint of the celestial sphere. 

Most of our modern churches have a mean appearance in con- 
sequence of their want of elevation; they seldom range higher 
than the adjoining houses. As long as the custom of depositing 
the dead in vaults shall continue to prevail, we may add to the 
grandeur of the building without increasing the expense. The 
body of the church might be made to stand upon an undercroft, the 
pavement whereof should not be more than one or two feet below 
the level of the adjoiming ground. This crypt might be divided 
into sepulchral chapels, and the monies to be raised by the sale of 
the right of interment to families would go im aid of the build- 
ing funds. No church should be without a lofty steeple. The 
‘ heaven-directed spire’ has a sacred dignity which should never 
be sacrificed except under the pressure of the most imperious 
necessity. 

There is considerable difficulty in combining a steeple with the 
orders of Grecian or Roman architecture. Wren mastered the 
difficulty, and produced combinations scarcely inferior to the 
Gothic. The Grecian or Roman steeple appears worst and ugliest, 
when, as at St. Martin’s in the Fields, it 1s seen riding athwart a 
Corinthian portico, to which it does not bear the slightest affinity ; 
—and best, when, according to the favourite practice of Palladio, 
it stands by the side of the edifice as a campanile or bell tower. 
When so managed, it is grouped with the lines of the building 
into a pleasing mass, without being based upon a discordant fea- 
ture. In London we have only one example of this arrangement. 
It is exhibited in a building which has been scoffed at and scorned, 
but which, in truth, is one of the most picturesque in the metro- 
polis—the church of St. George, Bloomsbury. Let any unpre- 
judiced observer view the front of this building, divesting himself 
of traditionary prejudice, and he will acknowledge the truth of 
this observation. We will not even censure the statue, which, placed 
on the summit of the pyramid, appears to look down like a 
tutelary saint. 

All things fairly considered, the Gothic style appears to be the 
most reasonable order for an English church. It 1s consecrated by 
its associations, and the most ordinary architect may easily learn 
to avoid any marked impropriety. It should be managed freely, 
and although we would not admit of any fantastic or capricious 
alterations of the style as existing in the great master-pieces, with 
which this island abounds, still the architect should not be inhibited 
from such a discreet power of adaptation as the circumstances of the 
case may require. Such variations, however, will be very rarely 
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needed, and then only in the dispositition of the subordinate parts of 
the edifice. Our modern workmen are capable of executing the finest 
ornaments of the Gothic style. Mr. Gayfere’s restorations of the 
front of Westminster Hall, and of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
might excite the envy of the most cunning freemason of the elder 
day. And the science which raised the Waterloo-bridge would 
enable the architect to groin the loftiest quire. In such of our Eng- 
lish Gothic buildings as were erected after the age of Edward I. 
the drawing of the sculptures is often rude and clumsy: but it is 
a strange mistake to suppose that when the architect copies the 
Gothic style, it is also necessary to copy the imperfections result- 
ing from want of skill in a peculiar branch of art. He is under no 
obligations to reproduce ugliness. Let him take all forms which 
are beautiful, and reject all such as are unpleasing. In the Gothic 
of France the human figure is often treated with remarkable purity 
of design; and there is no reason whatever why the statue in a 
Gothic tabernacle should not have as much elegance as if it were 
placed in a Roman niche. The costume of the middle ages may 
be treated with the utmost elegance. ‘The monumental statues now 
erecting by Mr. Westmacott, for Lord Grosvenor, point out the 
method in which read classical taste—that is to say, the taste which 
seeks propriety—may be applied to the Gothic style. If a cos- 
tume, not being that of real life, is to be borrowed for our heroic 
statues, the ancient English state robes have at least as good claims 
as the Roman mantle, to which they bear a near affinity: and the 
open crown of Edward the Confessor, encircled by the mystic fleur- 
de-lys, of which the prototype appears on the monuments of the 
Pharaohs, would deck the brows of the monarch with full as much 
grace as the laurel wreaths of the Caesars. With regard to the 
subordinate decorations, it may be remarked that painted glass is 
usually executed upon an erroneous principle. When large plates 
are used, as by the artists of the Eginton school, they destroy the 
effect which it is intended they should produce. This art partakes 
as much of the nature of mosaic as of painting, and it never suc- 
ceeds except when, as in the excellent productions of the sixteenth 
century, the figures are formed of pieces adapted to the outline, the 
lead being lost in the shadows. 

In the country some good specimens of Gothic architecture 
have been recently erected. The episcopal chapels at Edinburgh 
are well known. ‘These are in the latter styles; but the new church 
of Theale, near Reading, built and endowed by Mrs. Sheppard, is 
a happy employment of the early or lancet Gothic, and ailords 
full proof that no style can be worked more easily or with better 
effect. This foundation deserves a particular account. Mrs. 
Sheppard is patroness of the living of Tilehurst, in which parish 
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the village of Theale is locally included. Its population had 
much increased, and being situated three miles from the church at 
Tilehurst, Mrs. Sheppard obtained an act of Parliament which di- 
vided the living of ‘Tilehurst into two rectories, making the new 
living worth five hundred pounds per annum, while the living of 
Tilehurst is still worth double that sum. Upon Mrs. Sheppard’s de- 
termining to erect a handsome and substantial church in the new 
parish, Mr. Edward Garbett, a young architect, son of Mr. Gar- 
bett, the surveyor of Winchester cathedral, was selected to furnish 
designs, which were submitted to the approval of the Rev. Dr. Routh, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, Rector of Tilehurst, and 
brother of Mrs. Sheppard. ‘lhe architect was anxious to produce 
a building that should be useful and ornamental. His plans were 
therefore wholly composed from the best examples of the ancient 
architecture of the early pointed style, which admitted of a design 
that Mr. Garbett considered he should be able to complete for the 
sum allowed, and at the same time to imitate as closely as possible 
all its essential characteristics. 

At first the mechanical execution of the mouldings and arches 
appeared difficult to workmen who had never been accustomed to 
such employment. Some of the mouldings are seven feet in girth, 
with numerous enrichments. The architect therefore determined 
to commence the work himself, and to visit it weekly, or oftener if 
necessary ; and by practice the workmen acquired great facility. The 
exterior is built of Bath stone, the walls are from four to five feet 
thick, the length of the church is eighty feet, the width twenty- 
eight feet, and the height, at the springing of the vaulting, thirty- 
seven. The whole is built on an arched crypt. Attached to the 
church is an octagonal robing-room, in a corresponding style. At 
the west-end of the church is a beautiful open porch, entirely of 
stone; and although the size of it is only ten feet by thirteen, it 
contains thirty columns. [t is intended to add a campanile or 
bell tower, copied from that which formerly stood at Salisbury, 
but which was demolished by the late Mr. Wyatt, under the un- 
happy notion of improving the view of the cathedral. The building 
when completed will cost upwards of fifteen thousand pounds, and 
Mrs. Sheppard defrays the whole expense. In London we have 
but few specimens of Gothic amongst the new churches. The 
Commissioners have now determined to adopt nothing but pure 
Grecian architecture. We greatly regret this resolution, inasmuch 
as it will tend to give a character of the dullest monotony to the 
new buildings. ‘The-design for the new Gothic church at Chelsea 
was passed before they bad adopted this resolution. ‘This fine build- 
ing will be distinguished by the peculiarity of possessing a groined 
vaulting of stone, the first which has been executed since the revival 
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of Gothic architecture. When the plan of the roof was submitted 
to the Commissioners they considered it as impracticable; but it 
has been executed with complete success: and it is ascertained 
that buildings may be roofed with cross vaulting at less expense 
than the cost of a roof of iron or timber. If these examples were 
followed, we might hope for a more speedy improvement in the 
general feeling. 

A few words must be said respecting sculpture. We will not 
call sculpture a cognate art, because it is really inseparable from 
architecture. We may lament that in the present age, the profes- 
sors of the two arts are so completely divorced in practice. 
They were not disjoined in the good days of Italy, and we have 
sufficient genius in England to tempt us to wish for their re-union. 
In historical and monumental sculpture a very questionable taste has 
been fostered by an ill-directed study of the remains of antiquity. 
Symbolical representations were employed by the ancients, who 
always understood their work, with a thorough propriety of inven- 
tion and of conception. Symbolical figures form as definite a mode 
of conveying ideas as the letters of the alphabet: when combined 
they form a word and impart a notion. But the symbols of the 
classical age are grounded upon a creed wholly foreign to us, 
and which has reached us only in disjointed fragments. ‘The alpha- 
bet has gone out of use, and the language is a dead language; and 
in its place we mock the ancients by substituting a//egorical repre- 
sentations, that is to say, by hewing metaphors iu stone, vague, 
strained, and bombastical, affording no satisfaction to the learned, 
and no instruction to the vulgar. 

Artists imagine that they ennoble their work by borrowing an- 
cient costume and attributes; much in the same way as a country 
school-master keeps up his dignity by making a speech in Latin to 
the young squire on his birth-day. By these anachronisms, however, 
they emulate the absurdities of the barbarous ages. Iu the produc- 
tions, as well literary as graphical, of the Gothic era, there is a con- 
stant and ludicrous confusion of costume, both physical and moral. 
Joshua stalks in plate armour; the daughter of Herodias dances and 
tumbles on her head; the temple of Jerusalem is built with the bel- 
fry of a cathedral. No inconsistency was perceived. Guillaume de 
Lorris describes the church of St. Venus; Parson Cupid mounts 
the pulpit and preaches a sermon, and the choristers and canons 
chaunt anthems and psalms. Absurdities like these, arose from 
ignorance and bad taste; they cannot be condemned too strongly. 
But let us be impartial, if we can. Perhaps information and clas- 
sical taste, as it is called in common parlance, produce equivalent 
absurdities. Our artists often violate propriety with as much bold- 
ness as the much reviled Gothic artists. ‘They disguise their con- 
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temporaries in the costume of Greece and Rome. They people 
the aisles of the church with the lifeless mythology of Olympus. 
An incessant war is thus waged against reason and propriety.— Do 
they not forget the great object of their art?—The object of art is 
to satisfy the reason. Skill may be displayed in the carving of the 
statue; the limbs may be moulded with faultless accuracy; they 
may emulate Grecian symmetry: but more, much more than such 
qualities, is wanting. Unless the sculptor labours to meet the 
ideas of those who range at the opposite extremes of mental cul- 
tivation, he is not imbued with the true spirit of his art, he is a 
mere workman still. He must satisfy those men who are his 
friends and companions, the lovers of his art, by the spirit of poetry 
which he infuses into the representation of nature. He must idealize 
the countenance, the attitude, the garb, so as to breathe into the 
figure a spirit of gracefulness beyond the triteness of common life. 
This is no easy task, and the statue must prove that the artist has 
overcome the difficulty without destroying the illusion which it is 
essentially necessary that the art should produce. If we may so ex- 
press ourselves, he should sculpture in a style analogous to blank 
verse, avoiding the prose of conversation, and the rhyme of French 
tragedy. But having effected this end, he must, nevertheless, conti- 
nue perfectly significant to the unimpassioned, uninstructed specta- 
tor, who asks for nothing but the representation of the common 
form; to him who is merely seeking for the memorial of the King, 
the Matron, the Commander, whose memory he loves, or whose 
fame he admires. Works of art are peculiarly addressed to such 
spectators. A public monument is a book opened for the perusal of 
the multitude; unless it declares its meaning fully, plainly, and 
sensibly, the main use is lost. ‘This principle is so self-evident that 
it is almost unnecessary to discuss it. And yet how many grand 
statues, groups and cenotaphs have been cast, chiselled, modelled, 
-_ manufactured, in which this plain and first intention is wholly 
ost! 

We may here be allowed to relate a true story, which in itself, 
as well as in its consequences, affords a volume of instruc- 
tion. Some years ago a sculptor, whose genius may justly be 
a subject of national exultation, happened to be present at 
Guildhall when Nelson’s monument was first exposed to view. 
A child who stood before him, was exceedingly attentive from the 
moment when the canvass began to fall before the marble. ‘The 
boy looked anxiously at the statues as they appeared. When 
they were completely unveiled, he could not possibly conceive 
that the obscure medallion on the lap of Britannia contained the 
likeness of the naval hero: so he cried out in atone of mixed 
inquiry and of disappointment, whilst he poiuted at Oceanus,— 
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‘ Father, is that Lord Nelson?—The sea god, the most pro- 
minent figure of the group, naturally seemed to be the personage 
in whose honour it was erected; but how could the bearded naked 
giant be the British admiral? The Guildhall cenotaph is of 
miserable workmauship, but the just censure conveyed by the ex- 
clamation of the child, was not lost upon Chauntrey, who was then 
at the beginning of the career in which he has since bounded for- 
ward. And his productions, which will hereafter form an zra in the 
history of English art, prove how successfully real genius can dis- 
card conventional aids. 

Moderate artists resort to graphic allegory for the same reason 
that poetical allegory has been favoured by poetasters. It is pro- 
tected by the harmless graces of mediocrity. Affording a conve- 
nient help to poverty of invention, it inspires a decorous kind of tra- 
ditionary respect. We are accustomed to it, and, without much 
inquiry, its use seems to be sanctioned by the example of a few 
great men who have employed such representations with success in 
particular instances, not reducible to general rules. Michael An- 
gelo may be allowed to place Day and Night on the sepulchre. 
War and Peace, as they are engrafted by Westmacott on the Wel- 
lington vase, add to the significancy of the trophy. Sin and 
Death are embodied by Milton. Yet precedents like these forbid 
imitation, except by the equals of the mighty masters. We have 

artly confessed this truth by abandoning all heathen mytho- 
ae and allegory in literature. Neither Mars nor Bellona are in- 
voked in rhyme to aid the slaughter; and Hymen and his altar, and 
Cupid and his bow, are never seen in colours except upon the Valen- 
tine. Allegory has been wholly repudiated by the poet and the 
painter, and in process of time the sculptor will follow their exam- 
ple. But, unfortunately, in all branches of the fine arts, bad taste 
and pedantry retain an inveterate hold, Books which are not worth 
reading soon cease to be read; but works of art which are not 
worth seeing do not easily cease to be seen. Versifiers outlive their 
trash; whilst the productions born in the Grub Street of art, con- 
tinue, in spite of their recognized worthlessness, to exercise some 
gentle influence over some docile imitator. As long as they conti- 
nue to be a part of our common stock of visible objects, they per- 
vert the taste of the artist as well as of the crowd. The eye easily 
acquires bad habits: bad examples haunt the imagination of the 
artist, and influence him when he thinks he is a free agent. Every 
glaring picture, or ranting statue, is sure to become the fruitful pro- 
totype of an hundred affiliated deformities. 

We have hitherto spoken only of ecclesiastical buildings. Pub- 
lic monuments of another description must now be considered. 
At the conclusion of the war the legislature considered the propriety 
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of erecting some memorial which might perpetuate the memory of 
the events of the mighty conflict. Various plans for naval and mili- 
tary monuments were designed, but no one has yet been adopted, 
because the money voted by parliament has never been raised. But 
in the northern part of our island, where a considerable sum was col- 
lected by private contribution, some effectual steps have been taken, 
and a scheme for restoring the Parthenon on the Calton Hill has 
been promulgated under the ostensible sanction of the ‘ Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed by a General Committee of Subscribers at Edin- 
burgh, for carrying into execution the design of erecting a National 
Monument in Scotland in commemoration of the Triumphs of the 
late War by Sea and Land.’ 

Our readers are aware that upon a late application for parlia- 
mentary aid, a proposed grant of ten thousand pounds was refused 
to the Committee of Subscribers. Upon financial grounds the op- 
position was captious and futile in the extreme, and such as could 
never have been engendered but by the comfortable spirit of con- 
tradiction which it is so difficult to resist; but if we are to examine 
the project as lovers of architecture, we must candidly acknowledge 
that the propriety of sanctioning such a restoration as is now pro- 
posed, deserves serious consideration. 

In a circular printed letter, to which several signatures purport- 
ing to be the signatures of the ‘ Sub-committee’ are affixed, it is 
stated that— 


* The Parthenon was built at a period when the arts of sculpture 
and architecture had attained their highest exaltation; and that it was 
formed under the direction of men of the greatest taste which the age 
of Pericles could produce. It is equally well known that this edifice 
has stood the test of public admiration for above 2000 years, and that it 
is still regarded as unique, both in the perfection of its design and the 
delicacy of its execution. 

‘It is a matter, however, of very serious regret to the lovers of the 
arts in every part of the world, that this structure, the most perfect 
which human genius ever conceived, is not only already in a very dila- 
pidated state, but is placed in a situation where its existence is liable to 
the utmost danger, in consequence of the political conflicts by which it 
is surrounded. Not only is it at the mercy of ignorant barbarians, 
totally incapable of appreciating its value, but its situation on the citadel 
of Athens, and on a military station of much importance, renders it 
liable to the still greater danger of being destroyed in the course of the 
conflicts of which that country is already the theatre. And there is 
reason to fear that the first struggles of Grecian freedom may be fol- 
lowed by the entire destruction of the monuments of that which is past. 

* The restoration of the Parthenon, therefore, in a situation capable 
of displaying its beauties, and among a people qualified to appreciate its 
excellence, is an object of importance, not merely to the citizens of this 
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metropolis but to the lovers of the arts in every part of the world. * * * 
Nature has here offered a situation better adapted than any other in the 
island for the destined object, and furnished, in the utmost abundance, 
all the materials necessary for its completion. The freestone in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh is equal in texture and durability to the marble 
of Pentelicus, of which the Parthenon was formed, and the Calton Hill 
is, in the opinion of those who have visited both, a finer situation for 
the display of the peculiar beauties of the Grecian temple than even 
the Acropolis, which its able authors seleeted as peculiarly adapted for 
that purpose.” 


The names subscribed to the letter command so much of our 
respect and esteem, that we feel considerable difficulty in venturing 
to state our doubts respecting the expediency of the scheme. We 
confess, however, that we earnestly hope that it will prove abor- 
tive; but our ill wishes arise solely from the respect which we bear 
towards the country which has produced the worth and excellence 
of those, by whom the plan is understood to be recommended. 

In the first place, we will venture to ask the Committee appointed 
for carrying into execution the design of executing a NATIONAL 
MONUMENT in Scotland in commemoration of the triumphs of 
the late war ;’ whether ‘ the restored PARTHENON on the Calton 
Hill’ can be truly denominated a National Monument? We must 
confess that we do not clearly anticipate in what manner a satis- 
factory answer can be given to this question. Possibly we are mis- 
taken; but it seems that it is, at least, desirable, that a National 
Monument should bear some assignable relation to the people 
by whom it is erected. If the epithet possesses any meaning, the 
« Monument’ cannot properly deserve the title of national, unless it 
accord with the nation’s peculiar customs. Posterity will surely 
require that the National Monument should be an enduring spe- 
cimen of the genius and talents of the age when it was planned 
and executed. Such certainly was the character of the Parthenon 
of Athens, which we so justly admire. The Parthenon on the 
Acropolis was truly Grecian. It was the proudest temple of the 
tutelary goddess of the state. Every portion of the structure was 
adapted to the religion of the Greeks; every graceful adornment 
was sanctified by their mythology: and as long as the pages of 
Thucydides shall be read, the fane will testify the magnificence of 
the Athenian republic, and the skill of the architects and sculptors 
who flourished in the age of Pericles. But the Parthenon on the 
Calton Hill, the Parthenon of Edinburgh, if it perfectly represents 
its prototype, will therefore necessarily be a Grecian national 
monument, and not a monument of Scotland in the reign of 
George IV. If a sumptuous edition of the Perse were to be 
published at Edinburgh or at Glasgow, we could hardly give the 
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title of a ‘ national tragedy’ to the drama of Eschylus, although the 
type might have been cast by Foulis, or the presses worked in Mr. 
Ballantyne’s printing office. A simile, we confess, is always a bad 
argument; yet, we really do not understand by what poetical right 
or legal fiction, the new edition of the temple of Ictinus can be- 
come the property of the Scottish nation, although ‘ the freestone 
of which it is composed, equal in texture and durability to the 
marble of Pentelicus,’ may have been quarried in the Lothians, and 
though the masons of Edinburgh may have executed the mouldings 
with all possible delicacy and fidelity. 

Supposing that this initiatory objection be removed, and that 
the Parthenon of Athens be made out to be a Scottish national 
monument, a subscriber might inquire in what manner it is pro- 
posed to effect its perfect restoration. If the querist should 
chance to have seen the admirable drawing in which Mr. Cockerell 
has embodied the descriptions of the ancients by applying them to 
the actual vestiges of antiquity, he will doubt whether the most 
faithful model of the mere walls and columns of the Parthenon can 
be entitled to the name of a restoration. The purple peplum must 
be extended; Athene must be called to inhabit her abode. The 
naked empty copy would be as mournful-as a ruin. 

With respect to the sculptures of the original, the Letter observes 
a cautious silence, and in attempting to interpret that silence, we 
find only a choice of difficulties. If the statuary be wholly omitted, 
then the Edinburgh Parthenon cannot possibly claim the name of 
a restoration of the Athenian Parthenon, of which the imagery 
formed an integral part. Supposing copies of the Elgin marbles to 
be placed in their proper places, and the lost portions to be supplied 
by conjectural interpolations, then we cannot conjecture by what 
process they are to be improved into ‘ commemorations of the 
triumphs of the late war by sea and land.’ Are the slender and 
graceful maidens of the Panathenaic procession to be considered 
as typical of the army list and the navy list, from Admirals and 
Field-marshals down to the Lieutenants of our men of war and our 
Cornets of dragoons? Do the combats of the Centaurs and the 
Lapithe bear any marked resemblance to the battles of Waterloo 
and Trafalgar? Perhaps the Committee would wish to obliterate 
the Grecian relievoes, and substitute other decorations more perti- 
nently ‘ commemorating the triumphs of the late war by sea and 
land,’ and of which the subjects should be found in the Gazette. 
But the shade of Phidias would be strangely disturbed by such a 
restoration. Foot-guards and Horse-guards would look ill at ease 
in the Metopes. And we ourselves should derive no vivid gratifica- 
tion on beholding the Duke of Wellington stationed in the place of 
Zeus in the centre of the tympanum, with his staff officers on each 
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side, diminishing in standing height according to the angle of the 
pediment and the dates of their commissions. 

The assertion made in the circular letter that the Calton Hill is, 
in ‘ the opinion of those who have seen both, a finer situation for 
the display of the peculiar beauties of the Grecian temple than 
even ‘ the Acropolis which its able authors selected as peculiarly 
adapted for that purpose,’ might be true—provided the Calton 
Hill stood in Attica, where the Acropolis stands—but it does 
not—and we have some suspicion that this circumstance makes a 
great deal of difference. How can the Calton Hill be a proper si- 
tuation for ‘ the display of the peculiar beauties of the Grecian tem- 
ple’—so long as other beauties of so peculiar a nature are displayed 
around it? and well do they deserve the picturesque and glowing 
verses of the Minstrel of Scotland. 


* Still on the spot Lord Marmion stay’d, 
For fairer scene he ne'er survey’d. 
When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below 
The wandering eye could o’er it go, 
And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 
For in the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 
That round her sable turrets flow, 
The morning beams were shed, 
And tinged them with a lustre proud 
Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud : 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 
Where the huge castle holds its state 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town I 


To ‘adapt’ the Parthenon to this scene, we must begin by 
blotting out every memorial of Scottish antiquity, power, inde- 
ndence, or piety by which the ‘ Doric Temple’ is surrounded. 
ough the name of Walter Scott be inserted amongst the signa- 
tures to the circular letter, can he consent to such a sacrifice? 
Whilst the abbey and the castle continue to hold their state, the 
Parthenon will be a perpetual and painful solecism. Justly may 
the people of Scotland be proud of their own romantic town, and 
of him whose transcendent genius has conferred upon all its his- 
toric monuments a more than classic immortality. ‘Therefore they 
should seek to decorate it worthily and nobly, obeying the yearnings 
of his mighty spirit, and so as to recall the memory of the ancient 
days of energy and independence, not by creating a perpetual dis- 
sovance inthe landscape, jarring to all moral perception, and 
hostile 
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hostile to all national feeling. ‘The rudest cairn would be a treasure 
by comparison. 

We have hitherto considered the Parthenon as a ‘ Scottish his- 
torical monument ;’ we must now proceed to examine its utility. 
We are told in the circular letter, that the restoration is desirable on 
account of the ‘ original being at the mercy of ignorant barbarians 
totally incapable of appreciating its value;’ and that ‘ there is 
every reason to fear that the first struggle of Grecian freedom may 
be followed by the entire destruction of the. monuments of that 
which is past.’ If the Parthenon is at the mercy of barbarians, we 
are sorry for the fact; but the Turks have done their utmost to pre- 
vent further injury: Lord Strangford prevailed upon the Porte to 
issue an order especially commanding the Turkish troops, during 
the present warfare, to respect the monuments of Grecian anti- 
quity. But if the Parthenon should unfortunately be destroyed, if 
the Greeks should finish the spoil which the Venetians began, still 
the copy of it will in no respect answer its proposed end. Merely 
as a model, the restoration of the Parthenon will teach nothing to 
the architectural student which he cannot learn from the accurate 
drawings with which he is presented by his contemporaries: there 
is no lesson relative to the plan, the members, the details, which he 
cannot now learn upon paper. And, therefore, if it is intended for 
the purpose of giving instruction in Grecian architecture, it will be 
simply a useless and expensive work of supererogation. But if it is 
to answer a more noble intent, if it is to form the taste of the stu- 
dent and rouse his emulation, then we are not without apprehen- 
sions that it will be worse than useless. 

It is observed in the ‘ Circular Letter’— 

* Of every other species of architecture, however, great and splendid 
examples are to be found in this island: of the Doric Temple no model 
yet exists to form the taste of the people, or rouse the emulation of our 
architects. This, therefore, renders it the more desirable that the pre- 
sent occasion, never likely to recur, should not be lost, of realizing in 
this island the most perfect model of that style which the world has yet 
seen, and of spreading over our whole people that warm perception of 
its beauty which has hitherto been confined to artists who have studied 
its proportions, or travellers who have explored its remains. By doing 
this we give the greatest impulse to the national genius, and are laying 
the surest foundation for our own future eminence in the arts of original 
design; conferring thereby the same incalculable benefits upon the 
architects of this island which the restoration of Virgil and Homer did 
to the literature of modern Europe, and affording them the means of 
making the same rapid progress in original design, which Raphael and 
Michael Angelo did from the study of Grecian sculpture.’ 


These reasons are specious, yet it is to be feared that the re- 
storers of the Parthenon will not confer an ‘ incalculable benefit 
upon 
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upon the architects of this island,’—that they will not give the 
greatest impulse to ‘ national genius,’-—and that they will not ‘ lay the 
present foundation for our own future eminence in the arts of 
original design.’—And in denying these propositions, we beg leave 
to state distinctly that our objections are mainly gathered from the 
most competent judges in this behalf. We have hardly ventured 
upon any remark which has not been sanctioned in substance by 
the approval of the sculptors, architects, and dilettanti of this 
southern metropolis. We may confidently state that we are the 
faithful organs of the general sentiment, and that the best informed 
artists and lovers of art in England oppose themselves to the 
scheme, because they are firmly convinced that it will powerfully 
impede the progress and cultivation of architecture and of original 
design, the great object which it is wished to promote. And here 
we are glad to find an opportunity of ending the protest which we 
have entered against these proceedings, and abandoning the plan 
itself, we will consider, upon general grounds, the most important 
of the questions suggested by the proposed restoration of the 
Parthenon. 

As similar causes in the physical world always produce similar 
effects, it may appear reasonable to suppose that the form. of a 
beautiful specimen of architecture, which has afforded a very plea- 
surable sensation to the spectator, will always retain that power. An 
exact copy of a pleasing original, when repeated or created anew, 
may be anticipated to produce the same degree of gratification as it 
did in its original place. However, when the architect acts upon 
these premises he is usually disappointed. ‘There are cases, unques- 
tionably, when satisfactory results will follow from such imitations; 
but a slight consideration of the nature of architecture will convince 
us that they are of rare occurrence, and that any close or servile imi- 
tation of a supposed ‘ perfect model’ must usually prove a complete 
failure. 

Architecture produces its effect upon the mind quite as much 
as upon the eye. Its forms are understood by the intellect, not 
merely painted 2 0s the retina. ‘The pleasures which it excites 
arise from complicated sources; they spring from the thoughts 
which we bestow upon the object, and not merely from the contem- 
plation of the form.. This assertion may be easily exemplified. A 
building which we know to be constructed of Canada deals and cast 
iron pipes, daubed with ‘ lithic paint’ or ‘ patent mastick,’ will never 
please us as much as if it were raised of freestone. The lines may 
have the same elegance, but we cannot disjoin the ideas of gran- 
deur and of durability; and the notion of the instability and slight- 
ness of the flimsy edifice derogates from its consequence. Besides 
which, when we look at a building, we are gratified by considering 
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the labour and skill of its construction. We like to see the firm 
and regular courses of well-squared stone, the shaft compacted with 
the capital, the wedge stones balancing each other in the arch: but 
when the materials pretend to perform a part which does not belong 
to their nature, then we are offended by the deception, at least we 
receive but a very small proportion of the pleasure which their forms 
would have given if executed in the genuine substance. From the 
centre of the pit the actress /ooks as fine as_the lady in the boxes; 
but we do not think that she is equally well dressed, because we 
are aware that instead of diamonds, gold, and silk, she is tricked 
out with glass, tinsel, and gauze, with things that assume to be that 
which they are not, with tromperie. Every deception in architec- 
ture becomes a blemish which the mind does not pardon. Win- 
dows which exclude the light; doors which cannot be opened; 
twisted columns which could not stand beneath their superstruc- 
ture; columns bearing nothing; passages leading to nothing; 
are imperfections which are obvious to the most mattentive or 
uneducated observer. ‘They are deformities, because they are of no 
use; otherwise the idle imposts or columns, which please when 
properly applied, would have as much inherent beauty—so far as 
beauty depends upon form—in one situation as in another. But 
if we cease to derive satisfaction from the parts of a building on 
account of their false bearing to the whole, can we be better satis- 
fied when the entire building, the ‘ perfect model,’ is a falsehood? 
Every structure raised by the hand of man, derives its entire value 
from the feelings of the human heart. ‘The hearth gives sanctity to 
the dwelling; the throne, to the palace; the altar, to the temple. 
But if we erect dwellings, palaces, or temples, which never can 
be used by human kind, the walls will rise m cheerless and de- 
solate mockery. A perfect modern model of the most perfect 
Doric temple, if not applied to some purpose beyond mere orna- 
ment, would excite no other feelings than those of labour in vain. 
No person of common sense ever was satisfied with a temple in a 
garden; we know it is built merely for a show, and as a show we 
undervalue and despise it. 

It may be asked in what manner we are to commemorate na- 
tional victories. Certainly not by what are called ‘ monuments,’ 
not by pillars, arches, temples, havig no assignable use, and built 
merely as ‘ examples.’ All these are what are vulgarly called 
‘ follies ; and deserve no more respect than the tower on Shooter’s 
Hill. The ancients never raised monuments; they never ‘ realized 
examples ;’ they never built for display alone; and it was from its 
connection with actual life that every ancient work of art acquired 
its vitality. 

Iu copying any Grecian temple, however beautiful, and cailing 
ita Christian church, we depart still more widely from the practice 
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of the ancients. They never imagined that a restoration of a build- 
ing which did not belong to them was productive of ‘ perfect 
beauty.’ In fact, such an epithet, as applied to any building, must 
be erroneous. Architecture is not an imitation of nature. All the 
forms of architecture are conventional; it is therefore an art of 
which the objects do not admit of abstract perfection. Buildings 
are capable of as many varieties of perfection as of destination: 
each may be perfect in its kind, if it is perfectly suited to its 
end. But therefore it follows as a necessary consequence, that it 
is impossible to transfer its merit to an ‘ example’ erected for 
another purpose, amongst other people, and in another climate : 
the more the imitation is ‘ correct,’ the more is its application 
falsified by its original character. 

Any system of encouragement for the arts which inculcates, that 
perfection is to be attained by compelling the artist to ‘ faithful imi- 
tations,’ is the bane of all talent. The ancient architects never 
‘ copied’ or ‘restored’ the structures of the stranger. They knew 
better. Let us attend to the lessons given by those who have attained 
the highest station in the art. It was from the banks of the Nile 
that the gifted Greeks received their art and knowledge; but they 
instantly surpassed the preceptors who taught them the basis of the 
art, to which their taste and talent, adapting it to their own pur- 
poses, gave a beauty, unknown before. Grecian genius refused to 
reconstruct exact imitations of the majestic temples of Egypt in 
honour of the Hellenic deities. ‘They did not place their gods in 
the adyts of Isis and Osiris—The acanthus twined around the ca- 
pital which had been shaded by the branches of the date tree; new 
elegance was given to the spirals of the volute; beams of olive 
crossed the cell instead of the transverse blocks of massy granite. 
Relieved from the superincumbent weight, the entire frame of the 
structure sprang up more lightly. ‘The columns diminished in dia- 
meter; the architrave ceased to retain a useless solidity; acroteria 
ranged upon the roof, unknown in the land where the rain of heaven 
does not fall. The sculptured pediments terminated the required 
covering and decked the front: and the heavy magnificence of 
Thebes was lost in the graceful splendour of the Athenian Parthe- 
non. 

Whether inherited from their Tuscan ancestors or discovered by 
their own science, the Romans possessed the art of turning the 
arch. They had a full perception of the beauties of Grecian archi- 
tecture then existing in unimpaired perfection. They justly appre- 
ciated its excellence, but they never built copies or ‘ examples’ of 
Grecian buildings. Following the faith of Greece, they bore away 
the statues of her gods; but they did not enshrine their Jupiter 
within the Doric columns of Athens; they did not enter the Forum 
beneath the Propylea, nor did.they copy the Parthenon upon the 
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proud Capitoline. The art which they had learnt, they put in 
practice with good sense and prudence. Possessed of a new 
power, of which their teachers were ignorant, they applied it with 
boldness. The huge dome of the Pantheon swelled behind the 
Corinthian portico; fretted vaults took their span over the trium- 
phal train; arch rose upon arch im the eternal amphitheatre: 
and though the relationship was not disowned, still every feature of 
Grecian architecture received a new character in imperial Rome. 

Amidst the ruins of Rome the great Italian architects formed 
their taste. They studied the relics of ancient grandeur with all 
the diligence of enthusiasm; they measured the proportions, and 
drew the details, and modelled the members. But when their artists 
were employed by the piety or magnificence of the age, they never 
‘ restored’ the ‘ examples’ by which they were surrounded, and 
which were the subjects of their habitual study—No—They turned 
them to a better use. Crude imitation was disdained by this ener- 
getic and intelligent race. ‘They felt and understood the beauties 
of the ancient style; and causing the elements to enter into another 
combination, a new style was created, which, considered in relation 
to its intention and employment, possesses transcendent excellence. 
Retaining the same affinity to the Roman style which the latter 
bears to the Grecian, it has all the merit of invention, and all the 
beauty of propriety; and the Pantheon, high in mid air, was ex- 
panded into a cathedral worthy of the supremacy assumed by the 
Pontiff, who claimed to be the Primate of the world. 

It was thus that the greatest impulse was given to national genius 
in those countries where architecture became an inventive, intellec- 
tual art. The architects did not linger in contemplation of their 
predecessors; former generations had advanced, and they pro- 
ceeded. No style or structure was held up asa perfect model, or 
propounded as a test. It was their desire to excel by the mixed ex- 
ercise of judgment and invention. Selecting from the skill of past 
ages the ideas best suited to the present, they felt that it was 
their calling to adapt their art to the wants and feelings of society. 
It was thus that their structures acquired the charm that we would 
vainly attempt to impart to cold and corpse-like restorations. Ori- 
ginal design will never be fostered if artists are taught to defend 
themselves by precedents. ‘Those who seek to distinguish them- 
selves by the practice of this, the finest of the fine arts, should not 
lose the benefit derived from experience. The noble writer who is at 
once the warmest and most learned admirer of Grecian architec- 
ture, will best instruct them how to profit by the contemplation of its 
excellence. ‘ These models should be imitated not with the timid 
and servile hand of a copyist: but their beauties should be trans- 
ferred to our soil, preserving at the same time a due regard to the 
changes of customs and manners, to the difference of our a, 
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and to the condition of modern society. In this case it would not be 
so much the details of the edifice itself, however perfect, which 
ought to engross the attention of the artist, but he should strive 
rather to possess himself of the spirit and genius by which it was 
originally planned and directed, and to acquire those just principles 
of taste which are capable of general application.” The British 
architects of the present day are equally distinguished by their ge- 
nius and their industry: no climate, however remote, has escaped 
their researches; no toils or dangers are shunned when information 
and knowledge are to be obtained. ‘The progress of all the mecha- 
nical arts has given unexampled means of execution; and the 
roused spirit of the country will soon furnish them with sufficient 
employment. Thinking as the ancients would have done, they will 
not copy antiquity, but they will emulate and share its lasting glory. 
We might have terminated this Article by making some remarks 
upon the churches aud other buildings which are now constructing 
iu our modern Babylon. It is hardly necessary to observe that the 
greater part of these edifices do not please us, and that we con- 
sider them as liable to censures and objections. But upon con- 
sideration we found that we could not dare to criticise. ‘ Taste’ 
—we dislike the word, but we can find no other—proceeds 
upon principles which are so uncertain that mere theorists like our- 
selves must not be allowed to trifle with the reputation of pro- 
fessional men, whose bread depends upon their exertions. We are 
therefore silent where a loose or hasty observation of ours might in- 
flict a lasting injury; and whatever affection we may feel towards 
the ‘ pointed style,’ we will never allow our love for lancet arches 
to become the means of wounding the feelings of the architect who 
has the misfortune to be equally enamoured with entablatures. 
When the fine arts really exert a profitable influence, they act by 
increasing those sources of reasonable pleasure by which the mind 
is neither degraded, nor enfeebled, uor depraved. That the love of 
the fine arts may be made to produce a most beneficial effect, can- 
not be doubted; for there can be no greater source of good, both to 
the individual and to the species, than the multiplication of such 
gratifications as are attainable without diminishing the happimess of 
our fellow-creatures. But when the fine arts are allowed in any 
manner to become the subjects of rancour or detraction, then the 
honour which they possess is lost. The productions of Phidias 
or of Raphael become despicable if they tend to increase the 
causes of contention. Unfortunately we are furnished with too 
many reasons for mutual hostility arising out of important matters. 
Whether this warfare might not be easily diminished it is not our 
business to inquire ; but at all events let us avoid imitating children— 
let us.not quarrel and fight about our gaudes and toys. 
Art. 
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Art. II1.—The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author of ‘ Waverley,’ 
* Kenilworth,’ &c. 3 vols. Svo. Edinburgh. 1822. 


‘THE whole reading world has been, for the last eight years, 

employed in criticizing the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ and we think 
the judgment of our contemporaries, where it is the result of so 
much discussion, entitled to a great part of the weight which is 
usually confined to that of posterity. As we attribute so much to 
the public voice, we have been anxious to collect its suffrages : 
and on many points we find them nearly uniform. It seems to 
be generally admitted that the author is the greatest writer who 
has ever adorned this delightful department of literature. It seems 
admitted, though with a less approach to unanimity, that his cha- 
racters are superior to his plots; his humble, to his higher life; 
his Scotland, to his England ; his tragedy, to his comedy; and, in 
general, his earlier, to his later works. While we have only to con- 
cur in these opinions, the task of criticism is easy and safe; but we 
own we have been puzzled when we have heard the same quality 
brought forward as matter of praise and of blame; when we have 
heard mannerism attributed by some to-him as a fault, and ex- 
pressions, which are really circumlocutions for it, ‘ that it is impos- 
sible to mistake his hand,’ ‘ that you may at once tell that all his 
works are from the same master,’ employed as terns of high com- 
mendation. 

Such contradictions lead us to suspect an ambiguity in the word: 
and we believe that under Mannerism two very different charac~- 
teristics are included. A writer of fiction may deserve the name 
of a mannerist, either by a continual selection of peculiar persons 
or situations for imitation, or by constantly attributing to his cha- 
racters, whether taken at hazard or from a limited class, in given 
situations, peculiar feelings and modes of conduct. ‘Thus a painter 
may be a mannerist, either if he choose to paint nothing but rocks 
or ships, or again if, taking his subjects from the common store- 
house of nature, he dress them all in one or two uniform tints. 
The hunting: pieces of Snyders and the candlelight figures of Schal- 
chen do not differ from the representations of similar subjects by 
other masters; but they are both called mannerists because they 
copied no other objects. On the other hand, the landscapes of 
Gaspar, and the figures of Nicholas, Poussin are taken from an 
infinite variety of subjects, but the green medium through which 
the former, and the red through which the latter, seems to have 
looked upon nature, though their selection of subjects was free 
from mannerism, have stamped with it their execution. When 
Marivaux selects for imitation, almost exclusively, the workings of 
vanity in the female heart, he is a mannerist of the first class. 
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When he represents love as, in all cases, an instantaneous and 
irresistible affection, and makes all his heroes and all his heroines 
catch it, on the first exchange of glances, with as little interference 
of the mind as if it were a mere bodily disorder, he belongs to the 
second. So if a poet choose to represent nothing but pirates and 
renegades, but give them the characteristics to which we are accus- 
tomed, he is a mannerist only in his subjects. If he dress them 
out with honour, constancy, magnanimity, and every virtue and 
refinement which other writers have avoided as inconsistent with 
their situation, he becomes likewise a mannerist in his mode of 
treating them. It is true that, in such a case, most readers would 
forget the mannerism while dwelling on the inconsistency; but 
whether we believe such a representation to be correct or absurd ; 
whether we believe pirates and renegades to be magnanimous and 
refined ascetics, or to be treacherous, cruel and brutish sensualists, 
we must admit that the poet who describes them such as they 
never were described before, is a mannerist. The test will always 
be, the character and situation being given,—does the author’s repre- 
sentation differ from that which might have been expected from 
any other writer? If it do, he is a mannerist of the second class: 
if it do not, his mannerism, if any, is of the first kind. 

Mannerism of the first kind will be diffused over the whole 
work, but can be faulty only from its excess. We were told long 
ago by high authority, that ‘ to be conversant with all that is awfully 
vast or elegantly littke—to be acquainted with all the modes of life 
—to be able to estimate the happiness and misery of every condi- 
tion—to observe the power of all the passions in all their combina- 
tions—and to trace all the changes of the human mind, as they are 
modified by various institutions and accidental influences of climate 
or custom,’ is a task too mighty for a singlemind. The knowledge 
of every individual must be confined within limits, which, however 
extensive, inclose but a small portion of the whole field open to 
poetical imitation. Within these limits a prudent author will con- 
fine himself; his only caution must be, to avoid that degree of self- 
resemblance, which would deaden the reader’s interest, by re-exhi- 
biting to him characters with which he has already been made 
familiar, or events following one another in the same train, and 
therefore capable, when their sequence has once been discovered, 
of being anticipated. Mannerism of the second kind must be 
partial, for no writer ever differed from all other writers in his 
whole representation of every character, in every scene ; but, where 
it does occur, it will generally be faulty. ‘The whole body of 
poets or of painters is always more likely to be right than an indi- 
vidual: and, though there are doubtless splendid exceptions, it 
will usually be found that the portraits which differ from all other 
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copies of the same originals, differ principally through their incor- 
rectuess. 

From this kind of mannerism our author is in general free: 
though perhaps it is to be found in the powers of conversation 
and rhetoric with which he invests his young and inexperienced 
characters. He gives us, in defiance of the classical proverb, born 
orators: and they are equally independent of education. ‘ He is 
not for making slavish distinctions, and giving all the fine language 
to the upper sort of people.’ The illiterate Halbert Glendinning 
and his rustic attendant, as they ascend the valley of Glendearg, 
theorize on the effects produced on our language and thoughts by 
those with whom we converse, with a metaphysical acuteness that 
would almost appear pedantic in ordinary society. 

But of the mannerism, which consists in the selection of peculiar 
persons and situations for imitation, that is, in the choice of his 
characters and the management of his plots, he is more guilty than 
most of his companions. All his readers must have observed the 
three characters that form the prominent group of almost every 
novel. A virtuous passive hero, who is to marry the heroine; a 
fierce active hero, who is to die a violent death, generally by hanging 
or shooting; and a fool or bore, whose duty it is to drain to the 
uttermost dregs one solitary fund of humour. 

The Abbot, we believe, is the only one of the novels from which 
all three are absent; but, among the others, the Antiquary alone 
wants the fierce hero; the passive hero is deficient ouly in the 
Bride of Lammermoor, and in Kenilworth alone do we escape 
the bore: an escape for which we pay dearly in the Pirate. It is, 
perhaps, an objection to this arrangement, so far as the heroes are 
concerned, that it is too obvious an imitation of Sir Walter Scott. 
We are always reminded of the similarly contrasted pair that sup- 
port the plot of almost all his poems—of his Cranstoun and Delo- 
raine, De Wilton and Marmion, Malcolm Greeme and Roderick 
Dhu, and Redmond and Bertram. On the other hand, the family 
likeness of the persons singularly facilitates the adaptation of both 
the novels and poems to the stage. A performer who has acted 
in one of them has prepared himself for a whole line of characters. 
When Mrs. Egerton had studied Meg Merrilies, she was ready for 
Helen M‘Gregor, Norna Troil, the Lady of Bransholm, and half 
a dozen sisters more. And we suppose that a manager who has 
once well cast Guy Mannering, feels that he has the scaffolding 
up for the representation of any piece founded on any novel or 
romance, written or to be written, by the ‘ Author of Waverley.’ 

The only other instance, for which we have room, must be taken 
from his plots. The dangers to which writers of fiction in general 
expose their characters, arise from physical causes, or from the 
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personal hostility of individuals. They are attacked by robbers or 
assassins, challenged by rivals, exposed to the hazards of battle, or 
to moving accidents by flood and fire. One source of danger only, 
and that the most common in real life, they usually avoid ; they 
seldom venture to bring their heroes into collision with the law— 
to expose them to judicial trial or punishment; partly, perhaps, 
from the degrading associations connected with such a danger, and 
partly because it is one from which they can seldom be extricated 
by their own courage and exertions. But the expedient so gene- 
rally avoided by his rivals is our author’s constant resource. Like 
the French directory he has placed the gibbet at the end of all 
his vistas. It terminates the career of his active, and occasions the 
hazards of his passive, hero. And in the earlier part of the narra- 
tive, where he cannot be suspected of any serious designs against 
his principal character, his favourite amusement is to heap upon 
him suspicious appearances, to give the details of an examination, and 
to exhibit the subtility, with which even an honest magistrate may 
be led to warp facts in support of an opinion originally unfavourable, 
and the dangers to which innocence may be exposed by the com- 
binations of circumstantial evidence. These peculiarities, as might 
be expected, are in full force in his first work.* Every body there 
is hanged, or on the point of being hanged: and, in addition to 
the dangers incurred by the hero in the actual commission of trea- 
son, he is pursued through the two first volumes by false accusa- 
tions. +Dirk Hatteraick avoids receiving from others the fate of 
Fergus Mac Ivor only by inflicting it on himself. And in Ber- 
tramn’s examination before Sir Robert Hazlewood, and the plausible 
appearances of guilt in which he is involved, every reader must have 
recollected the interview between Waverley and Major Melville. 
Lovel’s flight for the supposed murder of M‘Intyre, and the com- 
mitment of Ochiltree for the theft of the pocket-book, are the cor- 
responding scenes of the Antiquary; wanting the fierce hero, it 
wants also an execution. In the Black Dwarf, it is by threat of 
legal evils that Sir Frederick Langley prevails on Ellieslaw and 
Isabella—and by the power with which the law has armed him, 
that Earnscliff is ultimately successful. In the tale of Old Mor- 
tality, death, by the sentence of a military or a civil tribunal, is ever 
before our eyes. And again, like Morton, Rob Roy is brought out 
pinioned for execution. In the same novel, the feeble accusation 
of Francis Osbaldistone, as to the robbery of Morris, shews how our 
author clings to this expedient, however unfavourable the occasion. 
We might have expected him to be satisfied with the legitimate 
scope which the Heart of Mid Lothian afforded to his legal pro- 
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pensities; but even there he has brought in the suspicions thrown 
upon Butler, and his examination before Mr. Middleburgh, which 
form, in fact, a useless episode, merely, as far as we can perceive, 
because he cannot resist the temptation of painting such scenes, if 
he can find any excuse for their introduction. Law, first in the 
shape of impending punishment, and afterwards in that of process, 
is again mingled with all the terrors of the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor; and even among the wild landscape figures of the Legend 
of Montrose, the most formidable scene of danger is Dalgetty’s 
escape from the jurisdiction of Argyle, and his high gallows and 
short shrift. ‘The form, but not the substance, is changed in Ivan- 
hoe—witchcraft, the judicial combat, and the stake, are substituted 
for felony, a jury, and the gibbet; and Bois Guilbert falls under 
the judgment of God, instead of that of his peers. If any of our 
author’s works could have been privileged from the intrusion of 
law, it probably would have been the Monastery, for who ever 
before saw law mixed with the machinery of a fairy tale? But it 
continues the mainspring of the action, which takes rise from Sir 
Piercy’s retreat to Scotland to avoid legal punishment for his in- 
trigues against Elizabeth, and from the mutual flight of him and of 
Halbert Glendinning, to avoid the legal consequences of the mur- 
der, of which the one is believed by others, and the other thinks 
himself, to be guilty. ‘Though less obtrusive, legal punishment is 
the ultimate source of the dangers in the Abbot. When we 
tremble at the risks of Mary’s escape, our real cause of fear is the 
vengeance which, in case of detection, awaits, under the forms of 
law, both her and her associate. Again, it is the inquiry, not 
strictly legal, but certainly judicial, to be held by Elizabeth on 
Amy’s marriage, that knits together the plot of Kenilworth ; and 
Varney, like Dirk Hatteraick, avoids hanging only by suicide. 
And to conclude an enumeration, which, from the very uniformity 
which it is meant to prove, must have become tedious, it is the 
great fault of our author’s last work, that the judicial noose, which 
is kept dangling over the heads of the Pirates from the beginning of 
the work, does not, at the conclusion, suspend them all. 

Our author has not deserted, in the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ a practice 
recommended to him by so long an experience. An active hero, 
and a passive hero, are, as usual, the prominent figures. A law- 
suit is the basis of the plot. ‘The poor passive hero is buffeted 
about in the usual manner, involved, as usual, in the chicaneries of 
civil process, and exposed to the danger of a criminal execution, 
and rewarded by the hand of the heroine, such as she is, and the 
redemption of the mortgage on his family estate. ‘The active hero 
runs his usual career of fierceness and pettifogging, and is, as usual, 
killed when no longer wanted. But we must proceed to further 
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details—for the outline we have given would suit a dozen of our 
author’s novels as well as that before us. 

The scene is laid in London, just before the termination of the 
reign of James the First. It opens, on a fine April evening, in the 
shop of David Ramsay, a watchmaker, in Fleet-street, a few-yards 
to the eastward of St. Dunstan’s church. The old and abstiacted 
mechanic, his apprentices, Jenkin Vincent, or Jin Vin, and ‘Tun- 
stall, and the mode of carrying on business by the oral advertise- 
ment to passengers of * What d’ye lack? What d’ye lack? clocks, 
watches, barnacles—barnacles, watches, clocks’—are set before us 
with our author’s vivid distinctness. A scuffle is heard in the 
street, and while the apprentices have run out to join it, their 
master receives a visit from his intimate friend, the benevolent 
George Heriot, then a goldsmith in Lombard-street. The victim 
of the fray, a wounded Scotchman, is soon brought in, and a cross- 
examination by Heriot proves him to be Richard Moniplies, the 
servant of the passive hero, Lord Glenvarloch. 

The next morning finds Nigel Olifant, the young Lord Glen- 
varloch, in his little apartment, in the mansion of John Christie, 
a shipchandler, in Paul’s wharf. His hostess, Dame Nelly, a 
round, buxom, laughter-loving dame, with black eyes, a tight, well- 
laced bodice, a green apron, and a red petticoat, edged with a 
slight silver lace, and judiciously shortened to show that a light 
clean ancle rests upon her well-burnished shoe—is endeavouring to 
account for his servant’s absence, when Moniplies himself enters, 
having spent the night, after leaving Ramsay’s shop, in vain attempts 
to discover Paul’s wharf. He is soon followed by Heriot, an old 
friend of the late Lord Glenvarloch, and the basis of the plot is 
now skilfully developed in conversation. It appears that Lord 
Glenvarloch is a creditor of the crown for a very considerable sum 
advanced by his father to King James—and that his own paternal 
estate of Glenvarloch is mortgaged for 40,000 marks due ostensibly 
to one Peregrine Peterson. ‘The nature of this mortgage is so 
obscure that we give it in our author’s own words :— 

* « T know nothing of a mortgage,” said the young lord; “ but there 
is a wadset for such a sum, which, if unredeemed, will occasion the 
forfeiture of my whole paternal estate, for a sum not above a fourth of 
its value—and it is for that very reason that I press the King’s govern- 
ment for a settlement of the debts due to my father, that 1 may be able 
to redeem my land from this rapacious creditor.” 

“ A wadset in Scotland,” said Heriot, “ is the same with a mortgage 
on this side of the Tweed; but you are not acquainted with your real 
creditor. The Conservator Peterson only lends his name to shroud no 
less a man than the Lord Chancellor of Scotland, who hopes, under 
cover of this debt, to gain possession of the estate himself, or perhaps to 
gratify a yet more powerful third party. He will probably suffer his 
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creature Peterson to take possession, and when the odium of the trans- 
action shall be forgotten, the property and lordship of Glenvarloch will 
be conveyed to the great man by his obsequious instrument, under cover 
of a sale, or some similar device.” ’—vol. i. p. 99, 100. 


The interview ends by George Heriot’s inviting the Earl to 
dine with him at noon the next day, and undertaking to present to 
the King a petition on his behalf for the payment of his claim on 
the treasury. The good citizen’s ride for that purpose from St. 
Paul’s to the palace at Whitehall, his two visits by the way, to G. 
Ramsay to invite him and his daughter to join the dinner party the 
next day, and to Andrew Skurliewhitter, a scrivener, who imgrosses 
the petition, and his reception at Whitehall, are sketched with mas- 
terly ease and probability. 


‘ The scene of confusion amid which he found the King seated, was 
no bad picture of the state and quality of James’s own mind. There 
was much that was rich and costly in cabinet pictures and valuable or- 
naments, but they were slovenly arranged, covered with dust, and lost 
half their value, or at least their effect, from the manner in which they 
were presented to the eye. The table was loaded with huge folios, 
amongst which lay light books of jest, and ribaldry ; and amongst notes 
of unmercifully long orations, and essays on king-craft, were mingled 
miserable roundels and ballads by the royal ’prentice, as he styled him- 
self, in the art of poetry, and schemes for the general pacification of 
Europe, with a list of the names of the King’s hounds, and remedies 
against canine madness. 

‘The King’s dress was of green velvet, quilted so full as to be 
dagger-proof, which gave him the appearance of clumsy and ungainly 
protuberance; while its being buttoned awry communicated to his 
figure an air of distortion. Over his green doublet he wore a sad- 
coloured night-gown, out of the pocket of which peeped his hunting- 
horn. His high crowned grey hat lay on the floor, covered with dust, 
but encircled by a carkanet of large balas rubies; and he wore a blue 
velvet night-cap, in the front of which was placed the plume of a heron, 
which had been struck down by a favourite hawk in some critical mo- 
ment of the flight, in remembrance of which the King wore this highly 
honoured feather.’—vol. i. p. 124—126. 

‘Such was the monarch, who, saluting Heriot familiarly by the 
name of Jingling Geordie, (for it was his well-known custom to give 
nick-names to all his familiars,) inquired what new clatter-traps he had 
brought with him to cheat his lawful and native Prince out of his 
siller.’—vol. i. p. 128, 


By a manceuvre, which is perhaps a little too theatrical, Heriot 
places the petition in his hands; and after a little petulance and 
some debtor-like shifts, easily baffled by the experienced citizen, 
the king promises, in verbo regis, that the young man shall have 
his siller. 

The next scene is George Heriot’s divner, which appears to 
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have been intended to introduce to the reader some characters 
whom he has often to meet again. 

‘Mr. David Ramsay, that profound and ingenious mechanic, was 
safely conducted to Lombard-street, according to promise, well washed, 
brushed, and cleaned, from the soot of the furnace and the forge. His 
daughter came with him, a girl about twenty years old, very pretty, 
very demure, yet with lively black eyes, that ever and anon contra- 
dicted the expression of sobriety, to which silence, reserve, a plain 
velvet hood, and cambric ruff, had condemned Mistress Marget, as the 
daughter of a quiet citizen. 

‘ There were also two citizens and merchants of London, men ample 
in cloak, and many-linked golden chain, well to pass in the world, and 
experienced in their craft of merchandize, but who require no particular 
description. There was an elderly clergyman also, in his gown and 
cassock, a decent venerable man, partaking in his manners of the plain- 
ness of the citizens amongst whom he had his cure. 

* These may be dismissed with brief notice; but not so Sir Mungo 
Malagrowther, of Girnigo Castle, who claims a little more attention, as 
an original character of the time in which he flourished. —vol. i. p. 148. 

We are sorry we cannot give Sir Mungo at full length. He is 
a man of birth and talents, but naturally unamiable, and soured by 
misfortune, who now, mutilated by accident, and grown old, and 
deaf, and peevish, endeavours by the unsparing exercise of a mali- 
cious penetration, and a caustic wit, under the protection of his 
bodily infirmities, to retaliate on an unfriendly world, and to reduce 
its happier inhabitants to a momentary level with himself.—'The 
dinner is ushered in by a rather exaggerated exhibition of Sir 
Mungo’s peculiarities. He is silenced by a reply of George He- 
riot’s, and the whole entertainment is then slurred over with a brief 
indistinctness. We are merely told that the dinner and the wines 
were excellent, that Nigel could extract nothing beyond monosyl- 
labic replies and slight simpers from the watchmaker’s pretty 
daughter, and that the old citizens and the goldsmith talked over 
commercial matters in technical phraseology. The company soon 
after separate, Nigel and the clergyman alone remaining with their 
host while prayers are read. Wine, fruit, and spices are then pro- 
duced, and Nigel, after having made an appointment with George 
Heriot to go with him to court the next day, takes his leave. 

This appears to us one of the least finished scenes of the work. 
We expected the manners and the conversation of the city two cen- 
turies ago, but we have a mere description of a dinner which might 
have been given by any modern shopkeeper. It is impossible even 
to account for the time which it consumes. The guests arrive at 
twelve ; soon after the dinner, which cannot be supposed to employ 
more than two hours, they separate and prayers follow. Nigel al- 
most immediately departs, under the guidance of a link-boy, which 
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could not have been necessary before seven on an April evening. 
How has the time from noon been passed? We mention an inac- 
curacy, which may appear trifling, because we are sure that it is on 
the completeness of the details, upon a perfect consistency in times 
and places, that the illusion of fiction principally depends. It is 
this which gives such an appearance of verity to Swift, and Defoe, 
and Richardson: and we should be sorry to see our author neg- 
lect to keep up a merit which he has as yet possessed in an extra- 
ordinary degree. 

The next morning is employed in Nigel’s presentation at court. 
In the anti-rooms he is recognized by Lord Huntinglen, once the 
enemy, and afterwards the friend, of his father. Our author has 
invested Lord Huntinglen with the privilege which was really en- 
joyed by Sir D. Ramsay, of obtaining an annual boon from the 
King. As James’s conduct seems to presage the failure of Lord 
Glenvarloch’s petition, Lord Huntinglen descends, e machina, to 
ask as his boon for the year, that the King will make an instant 
decision, without reference to his council. 


*“ To grant the truth,” he said, after he had finished his hasty pe- 
rusal, “ this is a hard case; and harder than it was represented to me, 
though I had some inkling of it before. And so the lad only wants 
payment of the siller due from us, in order to reclaim his paternal 
estate? But then, Huntinglen, the lad will have other debts -—and for 
what burthen himsell with sae mony acres of barren woodland ? Ict the 
land gang, man, let the land gang; Steenie has the promise of it from 
our Scottish Chancellor—it is the best hunting ground in Scotland— 
and Baby Charles and Steenie want to kill a buck there this next year 
—they maun hae the land—they maun hae the land; and our debt 
shall be paid to the young man plack and baubee, and he may have the 
spending of it at our court; or if he has such an eard hunger, wouns! 
man, we'll stuff his stomach with English land, which is worth twice as 
much, ay, ten times as much, as these accursed hills and heughs, and 
mosses and muirs, that he is sae keen after.” 

* All this while the poor King ambled up and down the apartment 
in a piteous state of uncertainty, which was made more ridiculous by 
his shambling circular mode of managing bis legs, and his ungainly 
fashion of fiddling on such occasions with the bunches of ribbands 
which fastened the lower part of his dress. 

* Lord Huntinglen listened with great composure, and answered, 
‘ An it please your Majesty, there was an answer yielded by Naboth 
when Ahab coveted his vineyard—‘ The Lord forbid that I should give 
the inheritance of my fathers unto thee.’” 

‘“ Ey, my lord—ey, my lord!” ejaculated James, while all the 
colour mounted both to his cheek and nose ; “ I hope ye mean not to 
teach me divinity? Ye need not fear, my lord, that I will shun to do 
justice to every man; and, since your lordship will give me no help to 
take up this in a more peaceful manner—whilk, methinks, — be 
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better for the young man, as | said before,—why—since it maun be so 
—’sdeath, I am a free king, man, and he shall have his money and re- 
deem his land, and make a kirk and a miln of it, an he will.” So 
saying, he hastily wrote an order on the Scottish Exchequer for the 
sum in question.’—vol. i. p. 248, 249. 


Nigel, accompanied by Lord Huntinglen and G. Heriot, now 
leaves the palace, and they encounter on their way the Duke of 
Buckingham, who, as he passes on to the king, very unnecessarily 
insults the two latter, and informs Nigel that he is his enemy. 
Lord Huntinglen’s house is now the scene of two important events. 
One is the introduction of Lord Dalgarno, Lord Huntinglen’s son, 
a favourite of Prince Charles and of Buckingham, and the active, 
or villain, hero of the tale; the other is the transfer to a customer 
of Heriot’s of the mortgage on Lord Glenvarloch’s estate. We 
must again use our author’s words, for as we are not sure that we 
understand them, we cannot give their substauce. 


* “ T partly hinted to Lord Glenvarloch already,” said Heriot, “ that 
the redemption-money might be advanced upon such a warrant as the 
present, and I will engage my credit that it can. But then, in order to 
secure the lender, he must come in the shoes of the creditor to whom 
he advances payment.” 

« “ Come in his shoes!” replied the Earl ; “ Why, what have boots 
or shoes to do with this matter, my good friend ?” 

*“ Tt is a law phrase, my lord. My experience has made me pick 
up a few of them,” said Heriot. 

*“ Ay, and of better things alongst with them, Master George,” re- 

lied Lord Huntinglen ; “* but what means it ?” 

‘ “ Simply this,” resumed the citizen ; “ that the lender of this money 
will transact with the holder of the mortgage, or wadset, over the 
estate of Glenvarloch, and obtain from him such a conveyance of his 
right as shall leave the lands pledged for the debt, in case the warrant 
upon the Scottish Exchequer should prove unproductive. I fear, in 
this uncertainty of public credit, that, without some such counter-se- 
curity, it will be very difficult to find so large a sum.” '—vol. i. p. 260. 


The scrivener, Andrew Skulliewhitter, is set to work on the 
deeds, and before the close of the evening, Lord Glenvarloch and 
the citizen 


* signed and interchanged, and thus closed a transaction, of which the 
principal party concerned understood little, save that it was under the 
management of a zealous and faithful friend, who undertook that the 
money should be forthcoming, and the estate released from forfeiture, 
by payment of the stipulated sum for which it stood pledged, and that 
at the term of Lambmas, and at the hour of noon, and beside the tomb 
of the Regent Earl of Murray, in the High Kirk of Saint Giles, at 
Edinburgh, being the day and place assigned for such redemption.’— 
vol, i. p. 287. 
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The first event at Nigel’s lodgings the next morning is a visit 
from Lord Dalgarno, who, after a conversation, filled on his own 
side with warm protestations of kindness, and an exhibition of 
fashionableness rather too flaunty to be characteristic of a high- 
born and high-bred courticr, induces, almost by force, his new 
friend to accompany him to an ordinary, an institution then new 
and fashionable, and serving at once the purposes of a table d’héte 
and a gambling-house. The representation of the company, the 
host, and the entertainment, deserves the high praise of being in 
our author’s best manner. Our expectations rose high when we 
found the two friends proceed to see Burbage in Richard the 
Third, and that they were to sup at the Mermaid with two or three 
of the most accomplished wits and poets of the age: but our au- 
thor seems to have been attacked by an unfortunate fit of indolence 
or timidity. He dispatches the play in two sentences, and the sup- 
per in one; and tantalizes us with a bare statement of excited spi- 
rits and emulous wit, which we are not permitted to share. A si- 
milar disappointment followed. Nigel is presented to his friend’s 
sister, Lady Blackchester, and spends, we are told, a lively day 
among the gay and the fair: but our author, with unaccustomed 
and ill-timed caution, shrinks from an exhibition of the bigh-born 
dames of King James’s days, and introduces no British female of 
higher rank than the watchmaker’s daughter. ‘The narrative, which 
has as yet been a journal, now for the first, and indeed the only, 
time, ceases to be so for several weeks, during which Lord Glen- 
varloch’s life is thus described. 


‘ The ordinary was no bad introduction to the business of the day, and 
the young lord quickly found, that if the society there was not always 
irreproachable, still it formed the most convenient and agreeable place 
of meeting with the fashionable parties, with whom he visited Hyde 
Park, the theatres, and other places of public resort, or joined the gay 
and glittering circle which Lady Blackchester had assembled around 
her. Neither did he entertain the same scrupulous horror which led 
him originally even to hesitate entering into a place where gaming was 
permitted; but, on the contrary, began to indulge the idea, that as 
there could be no harm in beholding such recreation when only in- 
dulged in to a moderate degree, so, from a parity of reasoning, there 
could be no objection to joining in it, always under the same restric- 
tions. But the young lord was a Scotsman, habituated to early reflec- 
tion, and totally unaccustomed to any habit which inferred a careless 
risk or profuse waste of money. Profusion was not his natural vice, or 
one likely to be acquired in the course of his education ; and in all 
probability, while his father anticipated with noble horror the idea of 
his son approaching the gaming-table, he was more startled at the idea 
of his becoming a gaining than a losing adventurer. The second, ac- 
cording to his principles, had a termination, a sad one indeed, in the 
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loss of temporal fortune—the first quality went on increasing the evil 
which he dreaded, and perilled at once both body and soul. 

* However the old lord might ground his apprehension, it was so far 
verified by his son’s conduct, that from an observer of the various 
games of chance which he witnessed, he came by degrees, by moderate 
hazards, and small bets or wagers, to take a certain interest in them. 
Nor could it be denied that his rank and expectations entitled him to 
hazard a few pieces (for his game went no deeper) against persons 
who, from the readiness with which they staked their money, might be 
supposed well able to afford to lose it. 

‘It chanced, or perhaps, according to the common creed, his evil 
genius had so decreed, that Nigel’s adventures were remarkably suc- 
cessful. He was temperate, cautious, cool-headed, had a strong me- 
mory, and a ready power of calculation ; was, besides, of a daring and 
intrepid character, one upon whom no one that had looked at him even 
slightly, or spoken to though but hastily, would readily have ventured 
to practise any thing approaching to trick, or which required to be 
supported by intimidation. While Lord Glenvarloch chose to play, 
men played with him regularly, or, according to the phrase, upon the 
square; and, as he-found his luck change, or wished to hazard his good 
fortune no farther, the more professed votaries of fortune who fre- 
quented the house of Monsicur le Chevalier de Saint Priest Beaujeu, 
did not venture openly to express their displeasure at his rising a win- 
ner. But when this happened repeatedly, the gamesters murmured 
among themselves equally at the caution and the success of the young 
Scotsman; and he became far from being a popular character among 
their society.’—vol. ii. pp. 34—37. 


We must add that he leaves Paul’s Wharf, and fixes his residence 
near the Temple. ‘The first symptom of the effect of his present 
conduct on his reputation is a request from his servaut, Moniplies, 
to be discharged. 


* “This chambering, diceing,and play-haunting,” says the honest, con- 
ceited, and pedantic Scotchman, “ is not my element—I cannot draw 
breath in it—and when I hear of your lordship winning the siller that 
some poor creature may full sairly miss—by my saul, if it wad serve your 
necessity, rather than you gained it from him, | wad tak a jump over 
the hedge with your lordship, and cry ‘ Stand!’ to the first grazier we 
met that was coming from Smithfield with the price of his Essex calves 
in his leathern pouch !” 

*«* You are a simpleton,” said Nigel, who felt, however, much con- 
science-struck ; “‘ I never play but for small sums.” 

*“ Ay, my lord,” replied the unyielding domestic, “ and—still with 
reverence—it is even sae much the waur. If you played with your 
equals, there might be like sin, but there wad be mair warldly honour 
init. Your lordship kens, or may ken, by experience of your ain, whilk 
is not as yet mony weeks auld, that small sums can ill be missed by 
those that have nane larger ; and 1 maun e’en be plain with you, that 
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men notice it of your lordship, that ye play wi’ nane but the misguided 
creatures that can but afford to lose bare stakes.” 

* No man dare say so!” replied Nigel, very angrily. ‘* I play with 
whom I please, but I will only play for what stake I please.” 

‘“ That is just what they say, my lord,” said the unmerciful Richie, 
whose natural love of lecturing, as well as his bluntness of feeling, pre- 
vented him from having any idea of the pain which he was inflicting on 
his master; “ these are even their own very words.”—vol. ii. p. 54. 

* * And so, my lord, to speak it out, the lackies and the gallants, 
and more especially your sworn brother, Lord Dalgarno, call you the 
sparrow-hawk. I had some thought to have cracked Lutin’s pate for the 
speech, but, after a’, the controversy was not worth it.” 

** Do they use such terms of me?” said Lord Nigel. “ Death and 
the devil !” 

«© And the devil’s dam, my lord,” answered Richie; “ they are all 
three busy in London—and, besides, Lutin and his master laughed at 
you, my lord, for letting it be thought that—I shame to speak it—that 
ye were over well with the wife of the decent honest man whose house 
you but now left, as not sufficient for your new bravery, whereas they 
said—the licentious scoffers !—that you pretended to such favour when 
you had not courage enough for so fair a quarrel, and that the sparrow- 
hawk was too craven-crested to fly at the wife of a cheese-monger.,” ’—— 


vol. ii. p. 59. 


Moniplies departs, and Nigel immediately afterwards receives 
an anonymous caution against relying on Lord Dalgarno, or win- 
ning at the ordinary. ‘To dissipate by exercise the uneasy reflec- 
tions which are thus forced upon him, he repairs to St. James's 
Park, and is instantly pounced upon by Sir Mungo Malagrowther. 
In the exquisite scene which follows, he hears again all that Moni- 
plies had collected of painful and degrading reports, sharpened and 
aimed by the wit and malignity of his misanthropic countryman. 
The conversation is interrupted by the appearance of Prince 
Charles, accompanied by Buckingham and Dalgarno, and a splen- 
did train, who sweep across our author’s stage with the picturesque 
reality that belongs to his representations of visible objects. A few 
words addressed by the Prince to Sir Mungo, and a frown cast on 
himself, convince Nigel how far and how high the misrepresen- 
tations of his character have extended, and on the separation of the 
prince’s train he fastens on Lord Dalgarno to demand, in no very 
placable manner, an explanation. We must insert the termination 
of the spirited dialogue which follows. . 

‘ « T will cut this matter short,” said Lord Dalgarno, with haughty 
coldness. ‘ You seem to have conceived, my lord, that you and I 
were Pylades and Orestes—a second edition of Damon and Pythias— 
Theseus and Pirithous at the least. You are mistaken, and have given 
the name of friendship to what, on my part, was mere good-nature and 
compassion for a raw and ignorant countryman, joined to the cumber- 
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some charge which my father gave me respecting you. Your charac- 
ter, my lord, is of no one’s drawing, but of your own making. I intro- 
duced you where, as in all such places, there was good and indifferent 
company to be met with —your habits, or taste, made you prefer the 
worse. Your holy horrorat the sight of dice and cards degenerated into 
the cautious resolution to play only at those times, and with such per- 
sons, as might ensure your rising a winner—no man can long do so, and 
continue to be held a gentleman. Such is the reputation you have 
made for yourself, and you have no right to be angry that I do not con- 
tradict what yourself knows to be true. Let us pass on, my lord; and 
if you want further explanation, seek some other time and fitter place.” 

* “ No time can be better than the present,” said Lord Glenvarloch, 
whose resentment was now excited to the uttermost by the cold-blooded 
and insulting manner in which Dalgarno vindicated himself,—* no 
“rete fitter than the place where we now stand. Those of my house 

ave ever avenged insult, at the moment, and on the spot, where it was 
offered, were it at the foot of the throne.—Lord Dalgarno, you are a 
villain! draw and defend yourself.” At the same time he unsheathed 
his rapier. 

** Are you mad?” said Lord Dalgarno, stepping back; “ we are in 
the precincts of the court.” 

* “ The better,” answered Lord Glenvarloch; “ I will cleanse them 
from a calumniator and a coward.” He then pressed on Lord Dalgarno, 
and struck him with the flat of the sword. 

‘The fray had now attracted attention, and the cry went round, 
“Keep the peace—keep the peace—swords drawn in the Park.— 
What, ho! guards!—keepers—yeomen rangers !” and a number of peo- 
ple came rushing to the spot from all sides. 

* Lord Dalgarno, who had half drawn his sword on receiving the 
blow, returned it to his scabbard when he observed the crowd thicken, 
and taking Sir Ewes Haldimund by the arm, walked hastily away, only 
saying to Lord Glenvarloch as they left him, “ You shall dearly abye 
this insult—we will meet again.” 

* A decent-looking elderly man, who observed that Lord Glenvarloch 
remained on the spot, taking compassion on his youthful appearance, 
said to him, “ Are you aware this is a Star-Chamber business, young 
gentleman, and that it may cost you your right hand ?—Shift for your- 
self before the keepers or constables come up—Get into Whitefriars or 
somewhere, for sanctuary and concealment, till you can make friends 
or quit the city.” ’"—vol. li. pp. 100O—103. 

To Whitefriars accordingly, now a collection of warehouses and 
manufactories, lined by wharfs and bustling with industry, but then 
consisting of crowded and ill-built houses, privileged in most cases 
from the intrusion of legal authority, and therefore inhabited by 
those whose safety was inconsistent with the administration of the 
law, Lord Glenvarloch betakes himself, under the guidance of Re- 
ginald Lowestoffe, a young Templar, of the frank, thoughtless, 
bustling character which seems appropriated, in fiction at least, to 
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his class. The remainder of this day, the whole of the next, and 
the following night,* are spent by the hero in Whitefriars, or 
Alsatia, as was then its cant name; and the scenes to which his re- 
sidence gives rise are as powerful in conception and execution as 
they are, to us at least, disagreeable in their effect. ‘They are pic- 
tures of avarice, sensuality, rapaciousness, falsehood, selfishness, 
cruelty and want; of all the lowest misery and debauchery of a ca- 
pital; of objects which excite neither our sympathy nor our cu- 
riosity, and where the only merit is fidelity of resemblance—a 
merit which our want of familiarity with the originals makes us taste 
very imperfectly. We must pass rapidly over Nigel’s reception 
into the freedom of Alsatia, and his establishment as a lodger in a 
large dilapidated house occupied by Trapbois, a superannuated 
usurer, and his daughter Martha, a new variation of our author’s 
well known class of tall, decisive, unsympathizing and masculine 
females. He receives the next morning, from Lowestoffe, the 
casket containing his money and papers, the most important of 
which is the King’s order in his favour on the Exchequer; and, 
after @ day varied only by the intrusive visits of his associates in the 
sanctuary, retires to bed. 


* There was a slight fever on Nigel’s blood, occasioned by the vari- 
ous events of the evening, which put him, as the phrase is, beside his 
rest. Perplexing and painful thoughts rolled on his mind like a trou- 
bled stream, and the more he laboured to lull himself to slumber, the 
farther he seemed from attaining his object. He tried all the resources 
common in such cases, kept counting from one to a thousand, until his 
head was giddy—he watched the embers of the wood fire till his eyes 
were dazzled—he listened to the dull moaning of the wind, the swing- 
ing and creaking of signs which projected from the houses, and the bay- 
ing of here and there a homeless dog, till his very ear was weary. 

‘ Suddenly, however, amid this monotony, came a sound which star- 
tled him at once. It was a female shriek. He sate up in his bed to 
listen, then remembered he was in Alsatia, where brawls of every sort 
were current among the unruly inhabitants.— But another scream, and 
another, and another succeeded so close, that he was certain, though 
the noise was remote and sounded stifled, it must be in the same house 
with himself. 

‘ Nigel jumped up hastily, put on a part of his clothes, seized his 
sword and pistols, and ran to the door of his chamber. Here he plainly 
heard the screams redoubled, and, as he thought, the sounds came from 
the usurer’s apartments. All access to the gallery was effectually ex- 
cluded by the intermediate door, which the brave young lord shook 
with eager but vain impatience. But the secret passage occurred sud- 
denly to his recollection. He hastened back to his room, and succeeded 





* This is our computation. The author has in one place, vol. ii. 152, supposed the 
time longer. 
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with some difficulty in lighting a candle, dreadfully agitated by hearing 
the cries repeated, yet still more afraid lest they should sink into silence. 
He rushed along the narrow and winding entrance, guided by the 
noise, which now burst more wildly on his ear, and while he descended 
a narrow staircase which terminated the passage, he heard the stifled 
voices of men, encouraging, as it seemed, each other. ‘“ D—n her, 
strike her down—silence her—beat her brains out,”—while the voice of 
his hostess, though now almost exhausted, was repeating the cry of 
“ murder,” and “ help.” At the bottom of the staircase was a small 
door which gave way before Nigel as he precipitated himself upon the 
scene of action, a cocked pistol in one hand, a candle in the other, and 
his naked sword under his arm. ‘Two ruffians had with great difficulty 
overpowered, or rather were on the point of overpowering, the daughter 
of Trapbois, whose resistance appeared to have been most desperate, for 
the floor was covered with fragments of her clothes and handfuls of her 
hair. It appeared that her life was about to be the price of her de- 
fence, for one villain had drawn a long clasp-knife, when they were 
surprized by the entrance of Nigel, who, as they turned towards him, 
shot the fellow with the knife dead on the spot, and when the other ad- 
vanced on him, hurled the candlestick at his head, and then attacked 
him with his sword. It was dark, save some pale moonlight from the 
window, and the ruffian, after firing a pistol without effect, and fighting a 
traverse or two with his sword, lost heart, made for the window, leaped 
over it, and escaped. Nigel fired his remaining pistol after him at a 
venture, and then called for light. 

‘There is light in the kitchen,” answered Martha Trapbois, with 
more presence of mind than could have been expected, “ Stay, you 
know not the way—I will fetch it myselfi—Oh! my father—my poor 
father!—I knew it would come to this—and all along of the accursed 
gold! They have MurtTHeReD him.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 331—334. 

‘It was no pleasant situation for one unused to such scenes to remain 
in the apartment with two dead bodies, recently those of living and 
breathing men, who had both, within the space of less than half an hour, 
suffered violent death; one of them by the hand of the assassin, the 
other, whose blood still continued to flow from the wound in his throat, 
and to flood all around him, by the spectator’s own deed of violence, 
though of justice. He turned his face from those wretched relics of 
mortality with a feeling of disgust, mingled with superstition; and he 
found, when he had done so, that the consciousness of the presence of 
these ghastly objects, though unseen by him, rendered him more un- 
comfortable than even when he had his eyes fixed upon, and reflected 
by, the cold, staring, lifeless eye-balls of the deceased. Fancy also 
played her usual sport with him. He now thought he heard the well- 
worn damask night-gown of the deceased usurer rustle; anon, that he 
heard the slaughtered bravo draw up his leg, the boot scratching the 
floor as if he was about to rise; and again he deemed he heard the foot- 
steps and the whisper of the returned ruftian under the window from 
which he had lately escaped. ‘To face the last and most real danger, 
and to parry the terrors which the other class of feelings were like to 
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impress upon him, Nigel went to the window, and was much cheered 
to observe the light of several torches illuminating the street, and fol- 
lowed, as the murmur of voices denoted, by a number of persons, armed, 
it would seem, with firelocks and halberds, and attendant on Hildebrod, 
who (not in his fantastic office of duke, but in that which he really pos- 
sessed of bailiff of the liberty and sanctuary of Whitefriars) was on his 
way to inquire into the crime and its circumstances.’—Vol. iii. p. 9, 10. 

Among the crowd is a young man in the green plush jacket of a 
waterman, who informs Nigel, on the part of his friend Lowes- 
toffe, that a warrant from the Lord Chief Justice is out against 
him, and that a wherry will be at the Temple stairs early the next 
morning to take him out of its reach; and accordingly, as soon 
as grey, or rather yellow light is beginning to twinkle through the 
fogs of Whitefriats, the hero embarks, accompanied by Martha 
Trapbois, who takes this opportunity to remove herself and her 
father’s strong box from her dreadful residence. He lands Martha 
and her treasure at Paul’s Wharf, with a recommendation to his old 
landlord John Christie, and as soon as they are off Greenwich, by 
an exertion of independent volition, quite solitary in his history, he 
forces the watermen to abandon their own scheme of taking him 
to a vessel bound for Scotland, and to land him at the palace. 
Determined to appeal to the king himself for justice or mercy, he 
gains admittance into the park, and is fortunate enough to meet 
with James unattended, just at the conclusion of the chase. ‘ And 


wha may ye be, friend?’ says the King, now finding leisure to take a 
nearer view of Nigel, after having received his assistance in 
breaking the deer, 


‘And observing what in his first emotion of sylvan delight had 
escaped him,—“ Ye are nane of our train, man. In the name of God, 
what the devil are ye?” 

* An unfortunate man, sire,” replied Nigel. 

‘“ ] dare say that,” answered the King, snappishly, “‘ or I wad have 
seen naething of you. My lieges keep a’ their happiness to themselves, 
but let bowls row wrang wi’ them, and I am sure to hear of it.” 

*“ And to whom else can we carry our complaints but to your Ma- 
jesty, who is Heaven’s vicegerent over us?” answered Nigel. 

** Right, man, right—very weel spoken,” said the King; “ but ye 
should leave Heaven’s vicegerent some quiet on earth, too.” 

*“ If your Majesty will look on me,” (for hitherto the King had been 
so busy, first with the dogs, and then with the mystic operation of 
breaking, in vulgar phrase, cutting up the deer, that he had scarce 
given his assistant above a transient glance,) “ you will see whom 
necessity makes bold to avail himself of an opportunity which may 
never again occur.” 

* King James looked; his blood left his cheek, though it continued 
stained with that of the animal which lay at his feet; he dropped the 
knife from his hand, cast behind him a faultering eye, as if he either 
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meditated flight or looked out for assistance, and then exclaimed,— 
** Glenvarlochides! as sure as I was christened James Stuart. Here 
is a bonny spot of work, and me alone, and on foot too!” he added, 
bustling to get upon his horse. 

‘« Forgive me that I interrupt you, my liege,” said Nigel, placing 
himself between the King and the steed; “* hear me but a moment.” 

«« J’ll hear ye best on horseback,” said the King. “ I canna hear a 
word on foot, man, not a word; and it is not seemly to stand cheek- 
for-chowl confronting us that gate. Bide out of our gate, sir, we 
charge you, on your allegiance.—The de’il’s in them a’, what can they 
be doing?” 

«“ By the crown which you wear, my liege,” said Nigel, “ and for 
which my ancestors have worthily fought, I conjure you to be com- 
posed, and to hear me but a moment!” 

‘That which he asked was entirely out of the Monarch’s power to 
grant. The timidity which he shewed was not the plain downright 
cowardice, which, like a natural impulse, compels a man to flight, and 
which can excite little but pity or contempt, but a much more ludi- 
crous, as well as more mingled sensation. The poor King was frightened 
at once and angry, desirous of securing his safety, and at the same time 
ashamed to compromise his dignity; so that, without attending to 
what Lord Glenvarloch endeavoured to explain, he kept making at his 
horse, and repeating, “‘ We are a free King, man—we are a free King 
—we will not be controlled by a subject.—In the name of God, what 
keeps Steenie? And, praised be his name, they are coming—Hillo, ho 
—here, here—Steenie, Steenie!”—vol. iii. p. 86—88. 


The train of hunters gallop up, Nigel is roughly seized, and the 
discovery of pistols under his cloak convinces the timorous king of 
his treasonable intentions. He is dragged through the town, 
placed in a boat with a poursuivant and two yeomen of the guard, 
and rowed swiftly up the river. 


‘ They passed the groves of masts which even then astonished the 
stranger with the extended commerce of London, and now approached 
those low and blackened walls of curtain and bastion, which exhibit 
here and there a piece of ordnance, and here and there a solitary sen- 
tinel under arms, but have otherwise so little of the military terrors o/ 
a citadel. A projecting low-browed arch, which had loured o’er many 
an innocent, and many a guilty head, in similar circumstances, now 
spread its dark frowns over that of Nigel. The boat was put close up 
to the broad steps against which the tide was lapping its lazy wave. 
The warder on duty looked from the wicket, and spoke with the pour- 
suivant in whispers. In a few minutes the Lieutenant of the Tower 
appeared, received, and granted an acknowledgement for the body of 
Nigel, Lord Glenvarloch.’—vol. iii. p. 102. 


We have now reached the point at which the underplots bear on 
the main story, and must lead our readers back nearly to the spot 
from which they set out. We must inform them that Margaret 
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Ramsay, the watchmaker’s pretty daughter, notwithstanding her 
sense aud his reserve; notwithstanding their difference in rank, 
greater then than even it would be now, though knowing no- 
thing of him but that he was handsome and a lord, fell deeply 
in love with Lord Glenvarloch when he spent an hour or two in 
her company at George Heriot’s formal dinner. What is, if 
possible, still more extraordinary, she is instantly aware of the 
nature of her feelings, and the same evening makes a confidante of 
Dame Ursula Suddlechop, one of those bustling intriguantes of 
lower life whom our author generally employs to connect the 
broken threads of his story, to do whatever is below the dignity or 
beyond the power of his other agents, and to perform for him the 
services which his early predecessors in romance received from the 
fairy or the enchanter. Through Dame Ursula, Margaret learns 
from time to time the progress of Glenvarloch’s fortunes—by her 
assistance she transmits to him the anonymous note which warns 
him of his danger from Lord Dalgarno; and, when ruin seems 
coming upon him ‘ like an armed man,’ she employs Ursula to 
contrive his escape from Whitefriars. ‘The instrument whom 
Ursula selects for this purpose is Jenkin Vincent, the watchmaker’s 
apprentice, whom our author generally designates by the pet appel- 
lative of Jin Vin. But there are obstacles which seem to disqualify 
him. He had himself, after the manner of apprentices whose 
master has an only daughter, formed designs upon Miss Margaret ; 
and Ursula, to whose counsels he had resorted, had dressed him in 
fine clothes and sent him to the ordinary, where he was to learn 
the manners of the court, and win a fortune at Gleek and Primero, 
and gain his mistress’s heart in his assumed character, as soon as 
he was ‘ perfect in his gallantries and as rich as the king.’ Nigel, 
however, has crossed this hopeful scheme, by winning, first, Mar- 
garet’s heart, and, afterwards, Vincent’s money; and the poor ap- 
prentice comes in great wrath to reproach Ursula with the conse- 
quence of her advice. Ina long dialogue, which is one of the 
most masterly passages in the work, she soothes his anger, feeds 
his hopes, coaxes his vanity, and at length induces him to play the 
part of the green jacketed waterman in Nigel’s escape. 

While agents, of whom he scarcely knew the existence, were thus 
labouring for the hero,—events, equally uninfluenced by him, had 
prepared the ruin of his enemy. Lord Dalgarno, while in Spain, 
about three years before the opening of the story, had seduced, by the 
trite experiment of a mock marriage, a Genoese lady of large for- 
tune, called the Lady Hermione. After some very novel-like per- 
secutions by inquisitors and lady-abbesses, she takes refuge with her 
deceased father’s correspondent, G. Heriot, and on the morning 
of Nigel’s adventure in Greenwich Park, she forwards to the king, 
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by her attendant, Monna Paula, a petition, containing a statement 
of her injuries. Margaret Ramsay, in boy’s clothes, accompanies 
Monna Paula, to the palace, and in the alarm excited by Nigel’s 
supposed attempt, she is seized as a stranger, and carried before 
the king. She manages to plead the cause of Nigel; and her 
beauty, the romance of her situation, and James’s own self-satis- 
faction at the dexterity with which he has detected her disguise, 
assist the earnestness of her representations. This impression is 
aided by the proofs of Lord Dalgarno’s villainy contained in the 
petition of the Lady Hermione; and the king resolves to ascertain 
his prisoner’s guilt or innocence, by placing himself in a situation 
in which he can hear all that passes, and then exposing him to the 
visits of those with whom his conversation was likely to be un- 
guarded. Margaret Ramsay, in her boy’s disguise, 1s first intro- 
duced into his apartment as a fellow-prisoner. He is then visited 
by John Christie, who charges him with having seduced his wife 
—a crime of which Lord Dalgarno had im fact been guilty, but 
which Christie, aware how faintly he had denied an undue inti- 
macy with her, very plausibly fixes on Nigel. Christie is followed 
by Heriot. As his business relates to the obscure effair of the 
mortgage, we must let our author explain it. 


‘ “ You cannot have forgotten, my lord,” said Heriot, “ the transac- 
tion which took place some weeks since at Lord Huntinglen’s, by which 
a large sum of money was advanced for the redemption of your ‘lord- 
ship’s estate?” 

* “ T remember it perfectly,” said Nigel; “ and your present auste- 
rity cannot make me forget your kindness on the occasion.” 

* Heriot bowed gravely, and went on.—“ That money was advanced 
under the expectation and hope, that it might be replaced by the con- 
tents of a grant to your lordship under the royal sign-manual, in pay- 
ment of certain monies due by the crown to your father. I trust your 
lordship understood the transaction at the time. I trust you now un- 
derstand my resumption of its import, and hold it to be correct.” 

* “ Undeniably correct,” answered Lord Glenvarloch. “ If the sums 
contained in the warrant cannot be recovered, my lands become the 
property of those who paid off the original holders of the mortgage, 
and now stand in their right.” 

«« Even so, my lord,” said Heriot; “ and your lordship’s unhappy 
circumstances having, it would seem, alarmed these creditors, they are, 
now, I am sorry to say, pressing for one or other of these alternatives 
—possession of the land, or payment of their debt.” 

* “ They have a right to one or other,” answered Lord Glenvarloch ; 
“ and as I cannot do the last in my present condition, | suppose they 
must enter on possession.” 

‘ “ Stay, my lord,” replied Heriot; “ if you have ceased to call me 
a friend to your person ; at least you shall see I am willing to be such 
to your father’s house, were it but for the sake of your father’s memory. 
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If you will trust me with the warrant under the sign-manual, | believe 
circumstances do now so stand at court, that I may be able to recover 
the money for you.” ’—vol. iii. pp. 146, 147. 


But when the casket that has contained it is opened, the warrant 
is missing. Nigel’s expressions of surprize extort little confidence 
from his matter-of-fact friend. 

** Ay, ay, young man,” said Heriot, shaking his head, “ make me 
believe that, if you can.—To sum the matter up,” he said, rising from 
his seat, and walking towards that occupied by the disguised female, 
“ for our matters are now drawn into small compass, you shall as soon 
make me believe that this masquerading mummer, on whom I now lay 
the hand of paternal authority, is a French page, who understands no 
English.” '"—vol. iii. p. 152. 


Nigel had already discovered his companion’s sex, had felt that 
he recognized her features, and had been trying in vain to recollect 
where he had seen them, when her detection by Heriot removes 
all the mystery. We must let our author relate how he falls in 
love with her almost literally stans pede in uno. 


*“ Here, warder,” says George Heriot, “ permit us to pass to the 
Lady Mansel’s apartment.” 

* The warder said he must have orders from the lieutenant; and as 
he retired to procure them, the parties remained standing near each 
other, but without speaking, aud scarce looking at each other save by 
stealth, a situation which, in two of the party at least, was sufficiently 
embarrassing. The difference of rank, though in that age a considera- 
tion so serious, could not prevent Lord Glenvarloch from seeing that 
Margaret Ramsay was one of the prettiest young women he had ever 
beheld—from suspecting, he could scarce tell why, that he himself was 
not indifferent to her—from feeling assured that he had been the cause 
of much of her present distress—admiration, self-love, and generosity, 
acting in favour of the same object; and when the yeoman returned 
with permission to his guests to withdraw, Nigel's obeisance to the beau- 
tiful daughter of the mechanic was marked with an expression, which 
called up in her cheeks as much colour as any incident of the eventful 
day had hitherto excited. She returned the courtesy timidly and irre- 
solutely—clung to her godfather’s arm, and left the apartment, which, 
dark as it was, had never yet appeared so obscure to Nigel, as when the 
door closed behind her,’—vol. iii. pp. 162, 163. 


If this exchange of glances left any thing undone, it is completed 
by a visit from Sir Mungo, who, after bestowing upon his young 
friend much benevolent information as to the certainty of his con- 
viction and the mode of his puvishment, lets him know the state of 
Margaret's affection, for the kind and prudent purpose of caution- 
ing him against giving way to it. 

With this interview end the king’s experiments on Lord Glen- 
varloch ; and, to sum up this part of his story, he receives a full 
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pardon,the next day, asks instantly the hand of the watchmaker’s 
daughter, and is, of course, accepted. 

Lord Dalgarno’s business is now to be decided on. He is of- 
fered by the king the alternative of marrying the Lady Hermione, 
or banishment from court; and after going out of his way to insult, 
de gaieté de coeur, the king, the prince, Buckingham, and his fa- 
ther, he chooses the former, chiefly moved, as he states, by finding 
in the list of the lady’s effects, the mortgage on the Glenvarloch 
estate. The next day at noon is the time fixed for its redemption, 
and, confident that Nigel cannot pay the mortgage money, Dal- 
garno anticipates the delight of starting the day after to take pos- 
session. But to secure a vengeance by violence if civil means 
should fail, he sends to him by Moniplies a challenge to meet him 
at Camlet Moat in Enfield Chase, at four in the evening assigned 
for his journey, a message, which that prudent servitor carefully 
neglects to deliver. 

Lord Dalgarno, it appears, was right in supposing that the estate 
would not be redeemed by its proprietor; but at half past eleven 
the next day, while his agent the scrivener is counting the minutes 
to the fatal hour of noon, Richard Moniplies, with Lowestoffe and 
another templar as his witnesses, aud followed by porters bearing 
the 40,000 marks in gold, stalks into the office, tenders the redemp- 
tion money, forces the unwilling scrivener to accept it, and bears 
off in triumph the title-deeds of the estate. ‘They have scarcely 
departed before Lord Dalgarno arrives, and desperate at the inter- 
ruption of all that remained to him, his vengeance, he resolves still 
to pursue his northern journey, taking with him the gold, and to 
hold out Glenvarloch Castle against the owner by means of his own 
ammunition. Unhappily he mentions the road he intends to take, 
and the hour at which he is to be the next day at Camlet Moat. 
From the scrivener this information passes to a Captain Colepep- 
per, a bully and bravo, who fills much too large a space in the 
work, but who appeared to us too trite and uninteresting to deserve 
earlier mention. Colepepper resolves to way-lay so rich a travel- 
ler, and Vincent, driven to despair by the failure of his schemes on 
Margaret Ramsay, is solicited to jo him. While raging with dis- 
appointment and indignation, he is encountered by Moniplies, and 
in giving vent to his grievances tells the insulting proposal that has 
been made to him. Moniplies, anxious to save ‘ a kindly Scot,’ 
and having private reasons to desire a meeting with the bravo, who 
was suspected of the murder at Whitefriars, forms a plan with 
Vincent and the two templars to rescue Lord Dalgarno and sur- 
prize Colepepper and his gang, and Camlet Moat becomes the 
next day the rendezvous of three separate parties. 

The first on the scene is Lord Dalgarno, followed by a page, 


whose 
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whose horse bears the money, and accompanied by John Christie’s 
faithless spouse, a companion whose presence, inconsistent as it is, 
with Dalgarno’s first object, we must forgive, while we read the di- 
alogue which beautifully contrasts her folly and her goodnature, 
her vanity and her shame, her regret for what she has lost and her 
anticipation of grandeurs to come, her fond recollection of poor old 
John Christie and her love and fear of her seducer. He seats him- 
self on Camlet Moat, and thinks over the encounter that is to come. 


‘ As he thus reflected, and called to mind the disgrace which he had 
suffered, as well as the causes he imagined for hating Lord Glenvarloch, 
his countenance altered under the influence of his contending emotions, 
to the terror of Nelly, who, sitting unnoticed at his feet, and looking 
anxiously in his face, beheld the cheek kindle, the mouth become com- 
pressed, the eye dilated, and the whole countenance express the despe- 
rate and deadly resolution of one who awaits an instant and decisive 
encounter with a mortal enemy. The loneliness of the place, the 
scenery so different from that to which alone she had been accustomed, 
the dark and sombre air which crept so suddenly over the countenance 
of her seducer, his command imposing silence upon her, and the appa- 
rent strangeness of his conduct in idling away so much time without any 
obvious cause, when a journey of such length lay before them, brought 
strange thoughts into her weak brain. She had read of women, se- 
duced from their matrimonial duties by sorcerers allied to the hellish 
powers, nay, by the Father of Evil himself, who, after conveying his 
victim into some desert remote from human kind, exchanged the plea- 
sing shape in which he gained her affections, for all his natural horrors, 
She chased this wild idea away as it crowded itself upon her weak and 
bewildered imagination; but she might have lived to see it realized alle- 
gorically, if not literally, but for the accident which presently followed. 

‘ The page, whose eyes were remarkably acute, at length called out 
to his master, pointing with his finger at the same time down one of the 
alleys, that horsemen were advancing in thatdirection. Lord Dalgarno 
started up, and shading his eyes with his hand, gazed eagerly down the 
alley; when, at the same instant, he received a shot, which, grazing his 
hand, passed right through bis brain, and laid him a lifeless corpse at 
the feet, or rather across the lap, of the unfortunate victim of his pro- 
fligacy. ‘The countenance, whose varied expression she had been watch- 
ing for the last five minutes, was convulsed for an instant, and then stif- 
fened into rigidity for ever. ‘Three ruffians rushed from the brake from 
which the shot had been fired, ere the smoke was dispersed. One, with 
many imprecations, seized on the page; another on the female, upon 
whose cries he strove by the most violent threats to impose silence; 
whilst the third began to undo the burthen of the page’s horse. But 
an instant rescue prevented their availing themselves of the advantage 
they had obtained.’—vol. iii. pp. 312. 314. 

The rescue, thus a moment too late, consists of Moniplies and 
his companions; and that moment has been lost in mounting Chris- 
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tie behind one of the party. But, though too late for prevention, 
they are early enough for vengeance. Colepepper is killed on the 
spot by Moniplies, the page gallops off with the treasure, and 
Nelly is restored to her husband: how soon, and how far forgiven, 
is not expressly stated. The wedding of Nigel and Margaret is 
now celebrated with the forms and the publicity which were in fa- 
shion 200 years ago, and while the company are waiting the sum- 
mons to the banquet, unbidden guests arrive, Richard Moniplies, 
gorgeously attired, and the austere form of Martha Trapbois, his 
new made bride. She comes to restore to Nigel the king’s war- 
rant, which had been purloined from him at Whitefriars by her 
father, and to give up to him, as the preserver of her life, the title- 
deeds of the Glenvarloch estate, the redemption of the mortgage 
having been effected, as our readers will anticipate, by Moniplies 
as her agent, out of the funds collected by her father’s long accu- 
mulation. ‘The king, a guest at the wedding, and now under the 
influence of a hearty cup of wine, hastily knights Mr. Richard, and 
drops the curtain by exhorting his lords and lieges present to haste 
to dinner, ‘ for the cock-a-leekie is cooling.’ 

We feel that our readers must have had great difficulty in fol- 
lowing our abstract of the fable. Part of the blame we are ready 
to take on ourselves, but we must be allowed to throw part on our 
author. ‘To confess the truth, the narrative is perplexed and unin- 
telligible even beyond his wont. On one point, the mortgage, 
he appears either to have had no distinct conception of his own 
meaning, or to have trusted that the indolence of his readers would 
prevent their detecting its inconsistency. ‘The transaction, as he has 
described it, affords some pretty ‘ coups de theatre,’ but a little 
reflection will convince us that it never could have taken place. 
The property is pledged for one-fourth of its value, and Nigel is 
unable to borrow the money on so ample a security, though he 
can obtain it on the very questionable one of the King’s warrant. 
The money indeed is advanced, and the estate redeemed, or rather 
the mortgage transferred, twice in the short time occupied by the 
fable; but each time, it is done as a great favour to Nigel, and in 
the first case the party advancing the money is supposed to risk it, 
and in the second, absolutely to give it up. But as the lender 
always had, in the estate itself, a security of four times the amount, 
it is obvious that no risk could ever have been incurred, and that 
Nigel, without recurring to any other funds, could always have 
paid off his mortgagee for the time being, by having the mortgage 
transferred to a new creditor, not as a matter of favour, but of mu- 
tual accommodation. And thus the estate, as has been the case 
with half the great estates in the kingdom, might have continued 
subject to the mortgage, from century to century, without the pro- 
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prietor or his heirs running the slightest risk of losing the lands, or 
the mortgagee his money. And let us not be accused of hyper- 
criticism, for we are discussing the mainspring of all the machinery. 
The contest, whether this mortgage shall be redeemed or fore- 
closed, first sets the fable in motion, and gives it all its unity and 
connection. It is the ground, not indeed sufficient, or clearly made 
out, of Buckingham’s and Dalgarno’s hostility towards the hero; 
it is the motive of his visit to London, and alone gives interest to 
the success of his claim on the treasury. It is continued through- 
out the three volumes, and the decision is reserved as a bonne 
bouche for the catastrophe. When we discover that the question, 
so long, and so tiercely debated, never could have arisen, the whole 
story loses its credibility. If our novels are to consist of law, we 
really may demand that it be good law. 

It is unfortunate that the three characters who principally sup- 
port the action,—Nigel, Dalgarno and Margaret, should be those 
in whom our author has been least successful. Nigel is to us, less 
interesting than even most of his insipid predecessors. ‘ A thing 
never acting but perpetually acted upon,—protected by one friend, 
deceived by another; but in the advantage he receives from the one, 
and the evil he sustains from the other, as passive and helpless as a 
boat without oar or rudder,—a courtier, because Heriot so advised 
it,—a gamester, because Dalgarno so contrived it—an Alsatian, 
because Lowestoffe so willed it. Even his marriage seems the 
result of circumstances rather than of well founded love, or even 
preference. The author is, of course, in these his dominions su- 
preme. We believe therefore that Nigel was a man of good sense, 
and good feeling, and that among his foibles was an overweening 
sense of the pride of birth, and a disposition to value others ac- 
cording to the number and fame of their ancestors. We believe 
all this because we find it so written: but if we were to judge him, 
like other men, from his actions, we should say that he was a man 
of weak judgment, and facile disposition, whose pursuits, when 
left to himself, generally terminated in the acquisition of money. 
It is to solicit a claim on the treasury that he first comes to 
London,—it is no slight inducement to his ignoble practice of 
gambling, that it places him beyond the necessity of borrowing. 
And when, after only a second interview, he engages himself to 
marry the wealthy daughter of a mechanic, as there really does not 
seem to have been time for very violent love, we cannot but 
suspect either that Lord Glenvarloch’s pride of birth was not so 
overweening, or that in conquering it, Love was assisted by the 
clearer perception, and more rapid operation of his powerful and 
long tried auxiliary—Avarice. 

But his conduct, however unheroic, is unhappily not impro- 
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bable: we doubt whether such a being as Lord Dalgarno ever 
existed. His prominent quality is malevolence, generally on 
inadequate grounds, and sometimes without any. It was probable 
that he should be hostile to Nigel’s suit, while there was a chance 
of his patron’s obtaining the Glenvarloch estate: but the instant 
Heriot had paid off Peregrine Peterson, a transaction which took 
place in Dalgarno’s presence, Buckingham’s hopes were at an end, 
and all the advantages to be obtained from Nigel’s ruin appear, 
from the story itself, to have belonged to the person for whom 
Heriot was the agent. Yet it is now that Dalgarno’s malignity 
commences. After the blow in the park, we can understand it; 
but till then it seems absolutely without a motive, unless we sup- 
pose one in the former feud between their families, long ago 
healed; which Nigel does not seem even to have known, which 
Lord Huntinglen remembered only as matter of history, and which 
Lord Dalgarno, after an English education, was less likely to have 
attended to than either of them. We cannot but attribute this 
deficiency to the practice, against which our author must permit 
us again to remonstrate, of writing without a digested plan. He 
had resolved to persecute and dignify his hero, by giving him a 
powerful enemy; and began to write without deciding on a 
cause for Lord Dalgarno’s hatred—but, as he went on, he forgot, 
or would not take the trouble, to supply one, and the work has 
been finished, or to speak more correctly, published, with a_prin- 
cipal link omitted. Lord Dalgarno’s behaviour, again, at the 
council table, where he insults all those whose hostility would be 
most fatal to him, and whose favour he had spent his life in ac- 
quiring, merely, as it seems, to vent his spleen upon the witnesses 
of his humiliation, is totally inconsistent with the powers of self- 
command and dissimulation attributed to him at the outset, and 
which are implied in the character of an accomplished courtier. It 
is, indeed, the constant fault of novelists to paint villainy more 
intense and more unmixed than it is found in nature, but our 
author is too superior to his companions to shelter himself under 
their example. 

Margaret is well drawn as a city beauty and fortune,—demure 
among strangers, and pert where she is familiar, very headstrong 
and very good natured, with a characteristic contempt of her 
equals, and readiness to attach herself, at first sight, to the first 
nobleman she meets. The suddenness of her love, her relative 
situation to the person who is its object, the mode in which it ex- 
hibits itself, the dangers by which it is stimulated, even the male 
disguise under which it becomes successful, are rather too obvious 
repetitions of the story of Mysie Happer and Sir Piercy Shafton. 
But our author in that case foresaw the mesalliance, and softened 
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it by degrading the Percy blood with a sartorial infusion. Mar- 
garet’s noble marriage was probably an afterthought. She seems 
to have been originally intended for Jin Vin or Tunstall. Wedoubt 
whether any of our readers have been quite satisfied with her eleva- 
tion to be Countess of Glenvarloch. 

The remaining characters, and they are unusually numerous, 
bear the sgeau de Voltaire. It is difficult to select where all are 
admirable; but perhaps the very best is the King. History pre- 
sented to the author a character in which reserve and familiarity, 
avarice and profusion, knowledge of books and ignorance of man- 
kind, the most absolute pretensions in theory, and the meanest 
practical subservience, are so closely interwoven and so glaringly 
contrasted, that the boldest colouring could not be accused of 
caricature. And in the boldest colouring he has indulged; using 
only the precaution of covering his picture of united wisdom and 
folly, with a varnish of bonhommie which would have reconciled 
us to its apparent inconsistences, even if we had not known them 
to be warranted by history. 

Moniplies and Sir Mungo are both portraits of the highest 
merit: opposed to each other in their principal features—sepa- 
rated again by the peculiarities which give to each of them an 
existence as individuals, and yet corresponding in one tinge of 
nationality. Sir Mungo is our favourite—chiefly perhaps from 
personal feelings. When we found him invested with the office of 
bore, we prepared ourselves, and with as much resignation as we 
could muster, for his exercising it after the manner of his prede- 
cessors: and we hope we feel properly grateful to our author, 
and to Sir Mungo, for having abandoned a system which con- 
founded in suffering, the innocent reader with the personages on 
the stage ; and for having adopted one which, while it administers 
to the latter their fair quantity of torment, spares the former the 
ennui of hearing it inflicted, by the eternal iteration of the same 
sentiment, couched in the same expressions. 

Vincent and Tunstall do not appear to retain, in the progress of 
the story, the precise rank which was intended for them at its com- 
mencement. The latter, after having been elaborately finished, 
remains on our author’s hands unemployed during the remainder 
of the work; while Jin Vin acts a more important part than could 
have been anticipated at his introduction. Well as he is drawn, 
we must confess we often wished him away: but, in a repre- 
sentation of London at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
so important a body as the apprentices deserved perhaps to appear 
at full length. George Heriot is another full length in the same 
picture,—and not so much the portrait of an individual as the re- 
presentative of the commercial aristocracy of that period. The 

same 
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same remark applies to most of the remaining figures; they are 
well made out, and bear the character of the age, and of the situa- 
tion assigned to them, but they are in general too distant from the 
spectator, and occupy too small a space on the canvas, for the 
minute touches which produce individual distinctness. 

On the whole, we are not sure that ‘ the Fortunes of Nigel’ will 
be a great addition to Captain Clutterbuck’s patrimony. In dra- 
matic power, and in the delineation of character, it is equal to any 
thing our author has written, and there are no words by which 
higher praise can be given; but the obscurity and improbability of 
the fable, the uninterestingness of all the actors, excepting the King, 
and the harassing, or degrading, or painful nature of the scenes 
through which we follow the hero, will always make it among the 
last to which we shall recur, while enjoying, what we hope again 
and again to enjoy, a reperusal of the novels by the ‘ Author of 
Waverley,’ 


Art. IV.—Travels in South Africa, undertaken at the Request 
of the London Missionary Society; being a Narrative of a 
Second Journey in the Interior of that Country. By the Rev, 
John Campbell. 2 vols, London. 1822. 


\ ITH every feeling of respect for the ‘ Directors of the Lon- 


don Missionary Society,’ and every disposition to approve 
their motives and applaud their exertions—with the utmost readi- 
ness to acknowledge the gratification we have received whenever 
we found (to use their own words) ‘ pious missionaries, whilst 
zealously pursuing their grand object—the conversion of the hea- 
then to Christianity—materially contributing to the stores of ge- 
neral science, and particularly to the advancement of geographical 
knowledge’—we must honestly confess that the impression left on 
our minds by the perusal of the present work is not so favourable 
to their judgment as we could have wished. ‘To speak plainly, the 
person selected appears but indifferently qualified for fulfilling 
either of the purposes which the Directors state themselves to 
have had in view; but more especially that ‘ of exploring the trea- 
sures ofnature.’ Weare aware of the difficulty of combining the 
two characters, and of procuring men possessed of the requisite 
qualifications for instilling into the minds of the lowest of the 
human species the light of the gospel; and, at the same time, di- 
recting their attention to the secondary object of making observa- 
tions on men and manners and of entering upon physical re- 
searches. We know that, in general, these pious men, neither 
from education nor previous habits, are qualified for such under- 
takings ; yet we also know that there are a few among them, who, 
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by a very short preparation and with a few plain instructions, 
would be able to note down observations of considerable value 
to physical science, and to colleet objects of natural history at 
once interesting and important. 
From a former work of Mr. Campbell, we judged him to be 
a person of this description. We could not but observe that, 
with all his zeal for the conversion of the heathen, his attention 
was occasionally drawn aside to some of the various objects 
which passed before him; and we took up the present volume m 
the full expectation of finding that he had turned the interval be- 
tween the two Journeys to account, and acquired some preliminary 
information on the natural objects which promised to solicit his 
notice. In this we have been grievously disappointed, and are 
therefore led to conclude either that on his former journey he 
must have derived some assistance from others, or that, in the late 
one, the directors omitted to furnish him with instructions for col- 
lecting subjects of natural history, and to direct his attention to 
particular objects of interesting inquiry: he could not else have 
failed to bring back with him a more satisfactory account of his 
travels into one of ‘ those extensive regions of the earth which re- 
mains to be explored.’ In his First Joutney, he considerably en- 
larged the sphere of our knowledge of Southern Africa; but we 
cannot say much in favour of the result of his Second Expedition. 
In going over a great deal of new ground he has collected but few 
observations, and those are thrown together in a very loose and 
slovenly manner. A considerable portion of the work is occupied 
with what he calls ‘ the Lives’ of a few savages, whose names are 
now heard of for the first and probably the last time; consisting, 
as might be expected, of little more than a dull and uninteresting 
summary of the number of cattle stolen from their neighbours, and 
of the owners killed in defending them. Another part is made up 
of the absurd conversations which Mr. Campbell held with the 
various wild tribes he visited, which tend rather to impress us 
with an idea of the simplicity of his heart, than of the depth of 
his understanding. Several of the questions put to these untu- 
tored children of nature—to say nothing of those of an irreverent 
tendency, such as ‘ how long God had lived,’ &c.—respecting the 
matter and magnitude of the sun, the stars, the earth, and others 
far more abstruse and obscure than these, to few of which Mr. 
Campbell himself could give any satisfactory answer—evince a 
very lamentable want of the proper mode of dealing with them. 
In the midst of this idle farrago, however, there is still something 
left to cull ; something that justifies the old adage— Africa semper 
aliquid novi offert. 
Mr. Campbell begins well. On reaching the Gomka, a small 
stream 
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stream that loses itself in the Karroo, or desert, ‘ I took a ram- 
ble,’ he says, ‘ along its banks’— 

* Many lizards were running about in various directions. A wide- 
spreading mimosa, standing by itself a little way off, attracted my at- 
tention by the liveliness of its green foliage and the number of the 
flowers with which it was studded, and which glittered in the sun like 
so many newly-coined guineas. It consisted of seventeen long shoots 
proceeding from one ancient stump; the circumference of the ground 
which it shaded measured sixty-six steps; our cattle were feeding 
around, coveys of pheasants were flying over it, butterflies of great 
beauty were extracting their food from its honeyed treasures, and 
lizards of various hues were enjoying its shade, ‘Those persons only 
can appreciate such an assemblage of the most beautiful objects in 
nature, who have met with them as we have in the midst of a desert.’ 
—vol, i. p. 15. 

Had we found a few passages of this lively and pleasant strain, 
we would gladly have followed our traveller in the earlier part of 
his journey; but as this was not the case, and we have had so 
many occasions to describe that portion of South Africa which 
lies to the southward of Orange River, we shall content ourselves 
with taking up Mr. Campbell at Griqua town, to the northward 
of that river, where a mission has been established for some years. 
Mr. Helm, who superintends it, has introduced the Madras _ sys- 
tem of education, and, by the appointment of four native Hotten- 


tot boys as monitors, and the activity and authority displayed by: 


them, succeeded in obtaining an attendance of about one hundred 
children of both sexes. The town had increased in size, and the 
buildings were in an improving state. Many of the female in- 
habitants had adopted the European dress. ‘The scholars, to the 
number of a hundred, were examined in the Dutch catechism, and 
‘ I never heard children,’ says Mr. Campbell, ‘ repeat more rea- 
dily, not only the answers, but many of them, the proofs from the 
Scriptures.’ 

About a hundred miles to the northward of Griqua is New 
Lattakoo, situated near the source of the Krooman, a main 
branch of the Orange River; and fifty miles beyond that stands 
Old Lattakoo, which was visited by Messrs. Truter and Somer- 
ville some years ago; each of these towns contains about four 
thousand inhabitants, whom Mr. Campbell sometimes calls 
Bootshuanas, and sometimes Matchappees. Their king (for every 
petty chief is a king, in the vocabulary of our author) is named 
Mateebe. Here also is a mission, apparently in a thriving state : 
a commodious place of worship had been erected, capable of 
containing four hundred persons, and a long row of missionary 
houses, to cach of which was attached an excellent garden. 

It 
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It does not appear, however, that any progress had been made in 
the improvement of the natives or in the instruction of their child- 
ren, for, on Mr. Campbell expressing to the king his regret at find- 
ing so few children in the school, his majesty carelessly observed, 
‘ they had to look after the cattle.’ From mere curiosity some of 
the inhabitants occasionally attend the prayer-meetings of the mis- 
sionaries, but are little solicitous in being instructed in any thing 
which these pious people have yet proposed toteachthem. They 
appear to be a peaceable and good humoured race, with trculties 
somewhat obtuse and dull: the men pass the day in indolence, 
lounging and sleeping in the public squares or enclosures, whilst 
the women are employed in reaping the corn, or in the various 
branches of domestic duties. ‘The former, however, tend the cat- 
tle, which are sent out to a distance to graze, and are frequently 
carried off by the Bushmen. On such occasions, the whole male 
population is summoned to pursue the spoilers, who, if overtaken, 
are put to death without mercy. On their return from these ex- 
peditions, the women and children go out to meet the conquerors, 
singing and dancing before them till they reach the public square, 
where a peetso, or “general meeting of the captains, takes place, 
when the chiefs in set speeches relate to the assembly all the cir- 
cumstances of the contest, and its result. 

These Peetsos are also held on any great public occasion, 
when long orations are delivered by the chief; and the debates 
are conducted with the greatest freedom and the utmost latitude 
of speech: from the pauses and measured cadences, Mr. Camp- 
bell thought that some of them resembled blank verse. He gives 
an instance of the liberty of speech in which the orators indulge, 
by quoting that of a young captain, (a kind of Matchappee 
dandy,) who told the king, that he did not like to see kings with 
thick legs and corpulent bodies; they ought (he said) to be kept 
thin by watching and defending the cattle. The reply of the mo- 
narch was not without point: :—* You come before me powdered 
and dressed, and boast of your expeditions, but I believe you are 
unwilling to go on them; you can talk bravely before the women, 
but I know you too well to take you against those nations’— 
namely, those who had stolen their cattle. ‘These speeches are 
accompanied with dancing, shouting, and all manner of tumultuous 
noise. ‘ Few scenes,’ Mr. Campbell says, ‘ can be conceived more 
completely savage, almost bordering on the frightful; but the 
tones of voice and the actions of most of the speakers were ora- 
torical and graceful, and they possessed great fluency of utterance 
—in fact they exhibited a singular compound of barbarism and 
civilization.” Had Mr. Campbell ever assisted at a debate in the 
camp before Troy, we suspect that he would have spoken rs ss 

harshly 
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harshly of the mode in which the Booshuanas express their appto- 
bation or disapprobation (for it is nothing more) of the senti- 
ments of the different speakers. 

The peetsos may certainly be considered as singular exhibi- 
tions among a people so little advanced im civilization. If correctly 
reported by our author, they display a much greater share of 
talent, notwithstanding the ‘ three howls,’ or ‘ yells,’ or ‘ shrieks,’ 
or ‘ barks of a young dog,’ with which the disputants are said to 
commence their oratory, than one would expect to find among 
so slow and phlegmatic a people. ‘There are however to be met, 
even in Lattakoo, men possessed of a larger share of cunning 
than the rest, which enables them to live upon the credulity of 
their countrymen. The first in rank of this description is the 
Rain-maker. This important personage is found in all the sepa- 
rate states; but as a prophet (which he also is) has no honour in 
his own country, Lattakoo sends a rain-maker to Mashow, and 
Mashow to Kurrekanee, while the latter probably supplies the 
other two places. As rain is indispensable to the growth of their 
crops, the rain-maker’s employ, in seasons of drought, is to gather 
the clouds, and compel them to discharge their contents. To 
effect this, (in other words, to gain time,) he contrives something 
of a tedious and difficult nature to be performed by the people, as 
a necessary prelude to success; and in case of failure, he is never 
at a loss to contrive a plausible excuse. And well may the poor 
Booshuanas be deceived, when even Mr. Campbell seems to think 
that these conjurors are in earnest, and that they believe in their 
own power, notwithstanding their frequent failures and the shifts 
to which they are sometimes driven in consequence of them. 
When the old Egyptian astronomer told Imlac of the powers 
which he possessed in regulating the seasons, he was in earnest: 
the rage of the dog-star which he restrained, and the fervours of 
the crab which he mitigated, were the rage and the fervour of a dis- 
tempered brain, over which he could exercise no controul. And 
we also believe Mr. Campbell to be in earnest when, after all the 
efforts of the rain-maker had failed, the missionaries, at the re- 
— of the natives, held meetings to pray for it, ‘ and it pleased 

ivine Providence to answer their prayers by causing rain to 
come. We doubt not his sincerity, because the sect to which 
he belongs believes in the interference of a special and particular 
providence. But the Booshuana rain-makers are evidently im- 
pudent impostors, who, by his own showing, are constantly em- 
ploying craft to conceal their impotency ;—one proof of which is, 
that, like wise folks in other countries, they have sagacity enough 
to fix on the changes of the moon as the likeliest times for the 


success of their operations. 
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The next consjderable personage to the Rain-maker is the 
doctor, who deals partly m simples, but mostly in quackery. 
During the continuance of sickness in a family, a reed is stuck 
on the fence before the door, as a warning against entering unin- 
vited ;—a precaution not taken with any view of guarding against 
infection; but because, so long as the doctor is in attendance, 
every thing in the house belongs to him; and he would therefore 
have a claim on the portable property of every stranger who might 
chance to come under the roof: the whole concern, as the Poly- 
nesians would say, is T'abboo to the doctor. Thus when Mr. 
Campbell asked for the two twirling sticks, with which King 
Mateebe excited fire, he was refused, under the pretence that his 
majesty had been sick, and that every thing was still under the 
gripe of the Lattakoo Galen. 

The following are a few of the peculiarities of this people. A 
Booshuana, after his return from a journey, washes himself from 
head to foot, and has the hair of his head and beard shaven clean 
off, lest strangers should have subjected him to the power of 
witchcraft, sorcery, or any other evil. Ona cloudy morning, while 
the corn is on the ground, no one must go into the fields, lest he 
should frighten away the rain; nor must the milk-tree be cut down 
at that time, as it would cause drought. Fond as they are of salt, 
they never take it out of the pond, but purchase it from others; 
and though they readily eat potatoes, they cannot be prevailed on 
to plant them, because they resemble nothing which has been 
handed down to them by their forefathers, to whose manners and 
customs they appear to be strongly, not to say superstitiously, 
attached. ‘The women eat with their husbands at home, but are 
not allowed to be present at public feasts. If the wife should fail 
in providing a supper for her husband according to his liking, he 
proceeds to the door of the house, and certifies her negligence, 
with a loud voice, to the whole neighbourhood. If, on the con- 
trary, the husband takes the correction of his wife into his own 
hands, she repairs to the same spot, and publishes her grievance to 
such of her neighbours as may choose to listen to it. Something 
not much unlike this, takes place, we believe, in countries nearer 
home. 

These, however, are innocent prejudices and habits; but they 
have other customs which are of a contrary character. When a 
woman, for instance, bears twins, one of them is put to death. 
Old age, which by most nations is held in respect and reverence, 
ishere utterly disregarded. ‘ An old woman,’ says Mr. Campbell, 
‘was lately allowed to starve at Lattakoo for want of food, after 
which they dragged her body, as if she had been a dog; to the 
outside of the town, that it might be devoured by the wolves; and 
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such is their want of feeling and humanity, that an old man in the 
town, from total neglect, was actually eaten up by the dogs.'— 
Yet they are described as friendly to each other, affectionate to- 
wards their children, and sincerely sorrowful at the death of their 
relations. 

Circumcision is universally practised, and the preparation for 
it is to flog the boys severely, and to make them abstain from cer- 
tain viands. King Mateebe’s eldest son, it seems, cried under 
this wholesome discipline, which raised a grave doubt among the 
captains whether such an unmanly act had not disqualifted him 
for assuming the reins of government. As the reader may 
like to know the musical intonation of the young prince’s woe, we 
subjoin the natural gamut. ‘ ‘Their infants’ (Mr. Campbell says) 
‘ cry or weep exactly as they do in England; but those who are 
above three or four years of age, bawl out yO... yO... yo.. 
75... YO; yO... yO... 5... YS... yO.’ —vol. 1. p. 90. 

The king of the Mashows, a country about 150 miles to the 
north-eastward, was on a visit to Mateebe on Mr. Campbell’s ar- 
rival at Lattakoo. Encouraged by this potentate, and accom- 
panied by Mr. Read, a missionary established among the Boo- 
shuanas, they set out on their journey to his country. In their way 
they passed through Old Lattakoo, and found Mahoonoo Peloo, 
the king, sitting in the square, surrounded by his captains, and 
busily employed in sewing a leather cap. Having assuaged their 
thirst with some thickened sour milk, with which he presented 
them, they pursued their journey, and passed on their left, close 
to the town, a field of Ciencia (holcus), extending at least two 
miles in length and one in breadth (upwards of twelve hundred 
acres.) The first place they reached, (after six days travelling) 
was Meribohwhey, the capital of the Tammahas. ‘The intervening 
country was well covered with long grass, which in many places 
reached to the bellies of the oxen; and a constant succession of 
trees, scattered about and beautifully clumped, put our travellers in 
mind of a gentleman’s park in England. ‘The temperature and 
the scenery had the feeling and appearance of an English summer. 
The rhinoceros, the lion, the camelopardalis, the gnoo, the 
quacha, and all the larger species of wild beasts, common to this 
part of South Africa, frequently crossed their path, and haunted 
their nightly encampments. ‘They killed several animals, and 
among others a fine large quacha striped like the zebra; and they 
were fortunate enough to lose only one ox, which was carried off 
by a lion. 

Their approach and entrance into Meribohwhey are thus 
described. 


* At length we cleared the wood and entered what resembled an ex- 
tensive 
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tensive English common, when we observed scores of women and chil- 
dren running with all possible speed from the corn-fields to witness the 
novel sight of travelling houses, or waggons. They all kept at a re- 
spectful distance, except a few boys who had the boldness to approach 
within twenty yards of the waggons; for boldness it certainly was when 
all things are considered. The motion of the wheels appeared the chief 
attraction, and proved highly diverting to them. They no sooner saw 
a spoke pointing upwards, than immediately its position was reversed ; 
this — they were noticing to each other as the waggons went for- 
ward, 

‘ On drawing near to the town, a great number of the inhabitants 
came rushing forth armed with spears, battle-axes, and long sticks, 
wearing hairy skin caps, skin cloaks, and sandals, and all of them 
painted red. Altogether they presented a frightful appearance, though 
they certainly came to us as friends. After some salutations we all 
walked into the town together, and, by their directions, our waggons 
were brought into an inclosure near the chief entrance, about three 
P. M.’—(vol. i. p. 153.) 

The population of this town is stated to be from six to seven 
hundred souls, the greater part of whom regarded the Missionaries 
and every thing belonging to them with the utmost astonishment. 
Having favoured these people with a discourse, which was con- 
veyed to them at second-hand by an interpreter, they continued 
their journey to Mashow, passing through extensive fields of 
caffre-corn till they reached a hill covered with mimosas, from 
which, says Mr. Campbell, ‘ we had a view of a country ex- 
ceeding in beauty any thing I had yet seen in Africa.’ From 
this place, hills and valleys, richly clothed with wood, succeeded 
each other, till the city of Mashow appeared on an eminence, and 
shortly after the inhabitants, pouring forth in crowds to meet them. 
On entering, they were led, as usual, to the great public enclosure, 
where his majesty, king Kossie, and his chiefs were assembled to 
receive them. 

Mr. Campbell speaks of nine-and-twenty villages which he could 
see from Mashow, and estimates the population at ten or twelve 
thousand, scattered over a circumference, mostly of corn-fields, 
of more than twenty miles. The people differ in nothing from 
the Booshuanas; but their houses are somewhat better built and 
more commodious, having in their front raised terraces, about 
three feet in width, and in the shape of acrescent. The women 
were observed to be somewhat smarter in their dress, and wore a 
profusion of beads round the neck and arms. Mr. Campbell says, 
the Mashows inoculate in the forehead for the small-pox, a prac- 
tice which they told him they derived from white people who 
lived in the north-east,—the Portugueze, no doubt, at or about the 
Mozambique. 
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As they proceeded, the beauty of the country continued to in- 
crease. Hitherto all the streams which Mr. Campbell had crossed 
ran to the westward, but at the distance of two days journey be- 
yond Mashow their direction changed to the eastward. The coun- 
try on all sides was so thickly covered with trees as to exhibit a 
boundless forest. ‘The larger species of wild beasts were abundant ; 
and gnoos, hartebeests, quachas and rhinoceroses supplied the 
party with plenty of food. Of the last mentioned animals one, of 
a large size, was shot near the waggons. ‘ I was astonished,’ says 
Mr. Campbell, ‘ at its bulk, being eleven feet long; six feet in 
height; four feet broad or in thickness; three feet from the top 
of the nose to the ears; length of the fore legs two feet; circum- 
ference of the upper part of the fore leg three feet; length of the 
hind leg three feet, and its circumference at the upper part three 
and a half feet; the circumference of the body about eleven feet. 
—The whole party set about cutting it up, and in less than an 
hour every inch of that monstrous creature was carried off, and 
nothing but a pool of blood left behind; and when they halted in 
the evening no less than fifteen fires were set a blazing, and 
eighty-nine persons all busily employed in roasting, frying, boiling 
and devouring rhinoceros flesh with disgusting voraciousness.”’ A 
dead quacha was brought in by way of asecond course. In order 
to cook the lower legs and hoofs of the rhinoceros, (the calipash 
and calipee of a Booshuana epicure,) an ant’s nest is selected, 
being a structure of hard clay about three feet high, and shaped 
like a bee-hive; the inside is a cellular turfy substance, which 
being removed, and the cavity heated by burning brushwood 
within it, an excellent oven is prepared for the purpose. 

A river running to the west was said to be the Molopo, the 
farthest point from which any direct intelligence was received 
from the unfortunate Cowan and his companions. Near the same 
spot other streams were running to the eastward. From this cir- 
cumstance it was evident that Mr. Campbell was now travelling 
on the highest ridge of this part of Africa, a continuation of the 
Niewfeld, the Sneuberg and the Tarka mountains, and of that 
immense chain behind the Mozambique, (said to be perpetually 
covered with snow,) which are marked upon our charts as the Lu- 
pata mountains, and which are probably continued to the border 
of the Red Sea. The Portugueze are the only people who have 
seen, or are supposed to have seen these mountains, of which 
their account is very jejune and vague. That the land in the inte- 
rior rises to a great height towards the equinoctial we have no 
doubt; the fact, indeed, was confirmed a few years ago from the 
report of the severity of the weather given by some slave children 
who had been marched down for sale to the infamous slave-matt 
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of Zanzibar, established by the Portugueze, (but #0 which the 
only traders now resorting are the subjects of his Most Christian 
Majesty,) and who, in describing their journey to the coast, (to a 
lady at Bombay, who had taken great pains to instruct them in 
the English language) said, that they waited on the borders of a 
great inland sea till the water became hard, and would allow them 
to walk over it: this was probably the large lake marked on the 
charts by the name of Maravi or Zemba, near the western margin 
of the above mountains, and supposed to stretch almost to the 
equator. 

Mr. Campbell was delighted, and apparently not without rea- 
son, with the beautiful appearance of the country, which conti- 
nued to improve in every respect the farther he advanced to the 
northward. On the eighth day from Mashow the party crossed a 
large river, called the Lukoowhai, and entered a picturesque val- 
ley, which opened upon a large plain, with corn-fields of great ex- 
tent, from which they had a view of the city of Kurreechane, situ- 
ated upon one of the highest hills in this part of Africa. In an 
instant men, women, and children poured down from every side to 
gaze upon the strangers, and their horses, who were at least ob- 
jects of equal curiosity. All was clamour and confusion and wild 
screaming for joy. ‘lhe strangers were conducted, as a matter of 
course, to a large enclosure within the town surrounded by a stone 
wall. ‘The king was a minor; but there was aregent, and he lost 
no time in waiting on the strangers. Mr. Campbell was proceed- 
ing to state the object of their visit, when the chief stopped him 
short, observing that this could be done only at a public meeting. 

In the mean time milk, boiled caffre-corn and sugar-cane were 
sent to them; after which they ascended the heights, and were 
surprized to see an immense plain bounded by hills, with large 
towns on each of them: they then walked about Kurreechane, 
and observed, with pleasure, that every house was surrounded 
with a good stone wall, some of them plastered on the outside, 
aud painted yellow: 

‘In some houses there were figures, pillars, &c. carved or moulded in 
hard clay, and painted with diflerent colours, that would not have dis- 
graced European workmen. ‘They are indeed an ingenious people. We 
saw among them various vessels, formed of clay, painted of different 
colours, and glazed, for holding water, milk, food, and a kind of beer, 
made from corn. They had also pots of clay, of all sizes, and very 
strong. Every part of their houses and yards is kept very clean. ‘They 
smelt both iron and copper. The rain-maker took us to see one furnace, 
in which they smelted the iron. It was built of clay, almost equal in 
hardness to stone. A round opening was left at the top for receiving 
the ore, and an excavation underneath for holding the fire, which was 
open behind and before, not only for admitting the fuel, but also the 
wind from the bellows.’—vol, i. 228. 
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After allowing the travellers a few days for repose, the Peetso, 
to which Mr. Campbell naturally jooked forward with some 
anxiety, was announced. It seems to have been got up with a good 
deal of savage magnificence, and must really have been a very in- 
teresting spectacle. The speeches, in which there was no no- 
velty, were preceded by song and dance, and wild and fantastic 
displays (not always ungraceful) of courage and dexterity. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the chiefs is thus described. 


‘ There were a great diversity of dresses at the peetso. They all re- 
sembled each other, however, in having their bodies painted with pipe- 
clay from head to foot, and in wearing a kind of white turban, made 
from the skin of the wild hog, the bristles of which are as white as the 
whitest horse-hair. Many wore tiger-skins, and several were orna- 
mented with eight or ten coverings resembling fur tippets, hanging from 
their shoulders, and others wore them depending from the middle of 
their bodies. There were a great variety of skin cloaks without the 
hair. Yet, notwithstanding all this finery, few scenes could be conceived 
more completely savage, almost bordering on the frightful; but the 
tones of voice and the actions of most of the speakers were oratorical 
and graceful, and they possessed great fluency of utterance. None 
seemed to have the smallest timidity, nor were they reluctant to ex- 
press their minds with freedom.’—p. 268. 


The Kurreechanes are chiefly employed in attending the cattle, 
dressing skins, and making them into cloaks; their women are 
occupied in domestic concerns, in threshing the corn, and storing 
it up in large clay vessels, also made by them, each capable of 
containing from ten to twelve bushels. Our travellers observed 
several blacksmiths at work, whose implements were pretty nearly 
the same as those in use at Lattakoo; consisting of a stone anvil, 
an iron hammer, and bellows made of skins with a cow’s horn at 
one end for the pipe, two pair of which one workman contrived to 
blow, by alternately lifting the upper wooden board ofeach. Arti- 
cles of copper were so common that Mr. Campbell had no doubt 
they were manufactured on the spot, as he had been previously in- 
formed; but he was unable to satisfy himself on this point, as the 
furnaces were said to be behind the houses of some of the cap- 
tains, and there was an apparent unwillingness to let him see them: 
they made no difficulty, however, in showing him the iron fur- 
naces, which were constructed of clay. He brought home several 
specimens of their earthenware, which is generally of a chocolate 
colour; many of the articles are handsome in shape and texture, 
and far superior to the common Roman pottery. Of ivory these 
people make knife-handles, whistles, rings for the legs and arms; 
of copper, rings for every part of the body; of rushes, baskets 
and bonnets; of leather, cloaks, caps, sandals and shields; of 
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wood, household furniture, dishes and spoons; and of a soft stone, 
pipes to smoke tobacco, which Mr. Campbell says they raise in 
great abundance. Whence did they get it?—or does not Mr. 
Campbell mean hemp? which is used as tobacco by the Booshu- 
anas and other South Africans, and which we think he occasionally 
calls by that name. 

Like the Booshuanas, the Marootzee moculate for the small- 
pox between the eye-brows; and the Regent informed our travel- 
ler that they procured the matter froma people to the north-east, 
called Mahalatyela, who ride upon elephants. ‘They make inci- 
sions in the temples to cure the head-ache, and bleed copiously 
for several diseases. ‘ It was impossible,’ Mr. Campbell says, ‘ to 
number the houses in Kurreechane, but probably the population 
may amount to sixteen thousand, it being at least four times the 
size of New Lattakoo.’ 

From many circumstances which Mr. Campbell observed 
among these people, particularly from the rite of circumcision 
and from the practice of the king sitting im the gate to administer 
justice, he considers them to be of Arabian or Jewish origin. 
There is not the smallest doubt of this; the whole Caffre nation, 
of which they form a part, is obviously derived from a mixed 
breed of Arabs and native Africans; but Mr. Campbell has not 
observed attentively when he talks of the men having wool on 
their heads, and the sheep hair—the covering of the latter is cer- 
tainly a mixture of hair and wool, but the heads of the men, though 
curly, are not covered with woolly hair. We suspect that, in 
tracing this ridge of South Africa to the northward, the inhabitants 
will be found to approach more and more to the Jewish cha- 
racter, until all traces of black blood lost are in the Abyssinians. 

It appears, from various sources of information procured by 
Mr. Campbell, that the whole country to the eastward of the 
elevated level on which he travelled was fertile and populous, but 
that to the westward it was one continued karroo or desert, on 
which a few miserable Bushmen gained a scanty subsistence, 
as far as to the shores of the southern Atlantic; stretching nor- 
therly to the Portugueze settlements on the western coast, or up 
to the fifteenth parallel of south latitude. On account of its bar- 
ren uniformity and vast extent, Mr. Campbell thinks it may pro- 
perly enough be named the Great Southern Zahara. The lati- 
tude of Kurreechane, the extreme point of his travels to the north- 
ward, is placed im 244° S. which is about a degree and a half to 
the northward of De la Goa Bay. The streams therefore which 
he saw running to the eastward united probably in the great river 
Mafumé, which falls into that bay. 

The peetso, of which we spoke above, hawng determined that 
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it was a good thing to have missionaries among them, Mr. Camp- 
bell, who had no ulterior object in view, returned to Mashow. 
During his absence several rhinoceroses had entered the town, 
two of whom were killed by the inhabitants, and two others 
by a hunting party, not far from it. One of these was either of a 
different species or a variety of the common African species. The 
head was presented to Mr. Campbell, and is-now in the museum 
of the Missionary Society in the Old Jewry. He thus describes it. 


‘The common African rhinoceros has a crooked horn resembling a 
cock’s spur, which rises about nine or ten inches above the nose and 
inclines backward ; immediately behind this is a short thick horn; but 
the head they brought had a straight horn projecting three feet from 
the forehead, about ten inches above the tip of the nose. The projec- 
tion of this great horn very much resembles that of the fanciful unicorn 
in the British arms. It has a small thick horny substance, eight inches 
long, immediately behind it, which can hardly be observed on the 
animal at the distance of a hundred yards, and seems to be designed 
for keeping fast that which is penetrated by the long horn; so that this 
species of rhinoceros must appear really like a unicorn when running 
in the field. ‘The head resembled in size a nine-gallon cask, and mea- 
sured three feet from the mouth to the ear, and being much larger than 
that of the one with the crooked horn, and which measured eleven feet 
in length, the animal itse!f must have been still larger and more formi- 
dable. From its weight, and the position of the born, it appears capa- 
ble of overcoming any creature hitherto known. Hardly any of the 
natives took the smallest notice of the head, but treated it as a thing 
familiar to them.’*—vol. i. p. 294. 

The length, the little curvature, and the position of the horn, 
together with its very superior size, are differences from the com- 
mon species sufficiently remarkable; but they become still more 
so, if, as Sir Everard Home has asserted, ‘ they make it bear so 
close a resemblance to the fossil skull from Siberia as to leave no 
prominent characteristic mark between them;’ and that ‘ were it 
not that the one is in a fossil state and the other recent, they 
would be decided to belong to the same species.’+ We cannot, 
however, agree with Sir Everard, that this solitary fact, supposing 
it to be so, has at all shaken the theory that ¢ all the bones hitherto 
found in a fossil state, differ from those belonging to animals now 
in existence.’ We believe they are all essentially, if not speci- 


* Mr. Campbell tells us the lower jaw was left behind, but that the upper part is in 
the Missionary Museum, and that for such as may not have the opportunity of sceing 
the head, (it is the skull merely) ¢ the annexed drawing of it has been made.’ Having 
seen that skull, we do not hesitate to say that the drawing is no more like either the head 
of the animal as it was, or of the skull as it is, than the head of a cow is like that of a 
horse. Indeed the London-made prints to the work are paltry daubs, and calculated 
only to mislead. 

t Philosophical Transactions, part 1, 1822. 
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fically different. Whether, as he supposes, this African rhinoceros 
be the unicorn of Job, we pretend not to decide; but we feel no 
difficulty in saying that the rhinoceros of the country where Job 
lived, is wholly different from the African rhinoceros; and, with 
submission, we do not see why the common Asiatic species would 
not suit the lofty metaphorical and poetical description of Job as 
well as the other. 

From Mashow, taking a sweep to the eastward, Mr. Camp- 
bell returned to the missionary establishment of Griqua town, 
where we took him up, and where we must now take our final 
leave of him. 

We are not aware that, in passing over these desultory volumes, 
we have omitted any thing that could be considered as interesting 
or amusing in any material degree. In justice to Mr. Campbell, 
however, (whose piety and many amiable qualities command our 
respect,) we ought to remark that the subjects connected with the 
southern angle of Africa are so nearly exhausted, that none but a 
skilful physiologist can now hope to succeed in giving to it much 
additional importance. 








Arr. V.—The Elements of the Art of Packing, as applied to 
Special Juries, particularly in Cases of Libel Law. By Jeremy 
Bentham, Esquire, Bencher of Lincoln’s-lnn, London. 

N the earlier part of Mr. Bentham’s life, his philanthropic mind 
was employed in many ingenious endeavours, to bring to per- 
fection the art of constructing places for the confinement of his 
fellow-creatures. None of his contrivances perhaps were more 
deserving of eulogy than those adapted for retaining the objects of 
incarceration within the precincts of their dungeon, and securing 
to them the benefits of prison-discipline, by providing against 
furtive or forcible eruptions. ‘To facilitate the discovery of trea- 
chery or insurrection, light was to be copiously diffused, and in all 
directions eyes were to be placed, ‘ availing themselves of that 
light ;’ conversation tubes were to convey speedy intelligence to the 
remotest cells ; and it was proposed to surround the panopticon 
with a range of wires, connected with a series of bells, so placed, 
that an attempt at escape would detect itself by communicating, 
throughout the circumference, a tintinnabulous sound.* But all 
this was not sufficient ; and as a last precaution, guard-houses were 
to be erected at convenient distances, each of them furnished with 





* «On the top of the wall all round, a range of spikes, iron or wooden, of such slight- 
ness that in the attempt to set a ladder against them, or throw a rope over them, to get 
up by, they would give way and break, and in either case strike against a range of wires, 
by which a number of bells would be set a ringing.’ 
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‘ a dog or dogs, of the sort of those which in the night are set a 
barking by any the least noise.’ When the dogs were ‘ set a bark- 
ing,’ and the bells ‘ set a ringing,’ the fugitive was sure to be 
brought back. 

But it is not only for the protection of a prison, that animals 
endowed with the propensity to bark on slight occasions are ser- 
viceable. Such qualities are found to be equally advantageous in 
the guardians of the body politic; and it is fortunate for the coun- 
try we live in, that our English watch-dogs are not without a due 
proportion of the attributes of the cur. No deficiency on this 
head can be imputed to our author; a very little of fact and less of 
reasoning is sufficient to call him into action: andhis proneness to 
bark at ‘ any the least noise’ is well evinced by the present pub- 
lication, originating, as he informs us, in a newspaper article, and 
unsupported by any other proof of the existence of the evils for 
which it proposes a remedy. 

The work was written, it is stated, in 1809, and printed in 1810; 
but ‘ circumstances prevented its being at that time exposed to 
sale.’ What these circumstances may be we are not informed, ex- 
cept by an intimation, that, if known, they would ‘ afford a striking 
illustration of the baneful influence of the principles and practice 
it is employed in unveiling.’ We have not beev able to call to mind 
the subject of this mysterious allusion, unless it be the circum- 
stance of Mr. Bentham’s having, since the date assigned to the 
composition of his work, been relieved from the situation in which 
he then stood, or considered himself to stand, of a government con- 
tractor. A plan had been in agitation for the erection of a prison, 
according to his theory, and to be placed under his superintend- 
ance: it had proceeded so far that a considerable sum of money 
had been advanced to him for the purpose, and a piece of land of 
sufficient value to produce an pee addition of about £700 
per annum to his income, had been purchased and put into his 
possession.* The scheme was abandoned, and we know not 
whether Mr. Bentham may have been dissatisfied with the com- 
pensation awarded him for the loss of the emoluments which he 
anticipated from his reversionary gaolership; or whether it has hap- 
pened to him, as it has to many others, that the ‘abruption of a 
connection’ with the ‘ executive’ has opened his eyes to its vices, 
aud impressed on his mind a more lively sense of the evils arising 
from misrule : but it is certain that, since that time, he has found 
frequent occasion to lift up his voice in the public cause, and that 
his writings, no longer merely speculative, have assumed a tone of 





* See Report ofthe Committee of the House of Commons on Penitentiary Houses— 
1811. p. 147. 
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rancorous abuse against all who stand m the way of lis projects. 
It is since that time, that he has made those numerous assaults upon 
the religion and constitution of his country, which have not failed 
of being mischievous from any want of intention on the part of 
their author ; and it is since that time that this fierce attack upon 
the purity of the administration of justice has been released from 
the concealment which it endured, as long as he entertained an 
hope of the humblest employment under those whom it denounces. 

It is the common error of projectors that, aggravating the im- 
portance of their own discoveries, they are apt to imagine that 
whatever evils they either see or fancy, are referable to causes 
to which their theories would afford a remedy. Mr. Bentham 
carries this parental weakness somewhat farther: not content with 
attributing the mischiefs which he discerns, to the disregard of his 
doctrines, he collects by some process of reasoning what mischiefs 
the errors of the present system must, according to his views, occa- 
sion, and thence assumes as a fact, that those mischiefs actually 
exist; from this cause his writings present a frightful but fancied 
picture of the miseries and vices of mankind. 

Thus he has persuaded himself, by arguments, for which he 
refers to another of his multitudinous publications, that from our 
judicial system having been framed when the world had not the 
benefit of his legislative inventions, the interest of the judge and 
‘ the prejudices begotten by those interests, are in a state of con- 
stant, universal, and diametrical opposition to his duty—to every 
branch of that duty,—to every one, without exception, of the ends 
of justice.’—(p. 59.) It should be observed that it appears to be 
part of the moral theory of Mr. Bentham, that pecuniary interest 
is not only the primum mobile, but the paramount and exclusive 
director of human actions. His limited acquaintance with his fel- 
low-creatures, or the peculiarities of those from whom he has 
formed his opinion of the rest, seem to have concealed from him 
the fact, that there are men who do not always postpone their duty 
to the love of lucre. The existence of such characters is not 
dreamed of in his more simple philosophy. Rejecting the com- 
plication of motives to which others would be inclined to attribute 
some weight, it is sufficient with him to ascertain what line of con- 
duct will be most productive of emolument, and it follows as a 
necessary consequence that that line will be pursued. Having 
therefore satisfied himself that the interest of a judge is always di- 
rectly at variance with his duty, he does not hesitate to adopt the 
conclusion that that duty is always disregarded ; a conclusion which, 
as far as we can perceive, he only arrives at by the process we have 
described. There is, we are told, no other country in which cor- 
ruption in the highest rank of judges has place to an extent ap- 
proaching 
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proaching that to which it has spread in this; it isin fact ‘ constant 
and universal.’ They (the judges) are comforted exactly in the same 
proportion in which the suitors are tormented ; they are ‘ linked by 
the bands of a common interest’ with every delinquent ; falsehood, 
extortion, swindling and deception are familiar to them. 

A result thus condemning to infamy one of the most respected 
classes of society would, to one less confident in his own philosophy, 
present something startling, and tempt him to inquire into the 
fact, and ask whether all this depravity actually exists, and what 
symptoms of it are discernible? But Mr. Bentham scorns an ap- 
peal to facts; and admitting, as he does, that the purity of the Eng- 
lish judicature is so universally believed in, as to have become in 
a manner proverbial, this ‘ contradictoriness’ of general opinion 
ouly renders him more positive. It is by no means ‘ vulnerary’ to 
his hypothesis, but on the contrary, is ‘ evidentiary’ of its truth. 
‘ The popularity of the system, so far from being a proof of its 
excellence, affords a proof, inasmuch as it is among the results, 
of its depravity. —(p. 71.) It arises, in fact, chiefly from the 
interested eulogies bestowed on the system, by the ‘ men of law,’ 
which others are simple enough to believe, and which, singular as 
it may seem, rise in proportion to its demerits, Though we are 
not disposed to admit this proposition, or the former one connected 
with it, that popularity is the result and proof of depravity, yet a 
reference to the events of our own times forbids us from denying 
them altogether; and we are not sure that our author in propound- 
ing them has not been slily casting a stone at some of those whose 
notions are most nearly allied to his own. 

This judicial iniquity has been more felt in its effects on our 
system of trial by jury than any where else. It seems that at a 
very early period the judges, to gain their private ends, formed ‘ a 
determination to subvert, as far as it might be found practicable 
and convenient, this part of the constitution. —(p. 18.) But pru- 
dently resolving not to hazard the achievement of their object by 
attempting too much, they limited their design ‘ to all cases in 
which it was likely that the judge, or any of the servants of the 
crown, his confederates, would have any special interest.’-—(p. 19.) 
‘The means employed were chiefly those of corruption and decep- 
tion. Our author, fond of displaying his discriminative powers in 
forming classifications, has explained to us the different kinds of 
deception most frequently in use: it may be special or genera ; it 
is sometimes humiltative or depressive, and sometimes se/f-exalta- 
tive: again; there is the regular and the casual corruptor. So 
numerous are the snares laid for the probity of jurymen! 

Special juries were introduced as one step towards the accom- 
plishment of the object on which the judges had resolved ; it being 
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found, we suppose, that men of property were most-easily bribed, 
and men of intelligence most easily imposed upon. It may per- 
haps be matter of surprize to the many excellent persons who have 
at some time of their lives found themselves ‘ inhabitants of a jury- 
box,’ to be informed that they have only been placed there from 
their known corruption, and from the other qualifications they 
possess for forming part of ‘ a board secretly composed of com- 
missioners, paid, placed, and displaceable by the servants of the 
crown. —(p. 43.) But this is nevertheless the fact; our author 
has discovered by a process of reasoning, unaided by facts, that the 
jurymen are selected from a secret list ‘ of sure men,’ of persons on 
whom the officer of the court who nominates them can depend, to 
return whatever verdict he may think fit; the power of challenging 
is merely nugatory ; the officer of the court notwithstanding directs 
the verdict: ‘ the whole forty-eight being alike at bis devotion, 
alike the creatures of his choice, what matters it to him which are 
the twelve that serve ?)—(p. 32.) 

In the general profligacy that surrounds us, we are not only 
taught to dread the influence of the crown and the judges, the 
regular corruptors of juries; there is, besides the casual corruptor, 
the individual party who, desirous of justice, buys the votes of his 
jury by private contract. We are told a story of a verdict that cost 
as much as £1500; a story probably fabricated by some person 
indulging his ‘ quizzatorial’ propensities, at the expense of our 
author’s credulity of evil. He talks familiarly about ‘ corrupting 
the requisite number of jurymen,’ and we do not collect that he 
apprehends any other difficulty than that of providing sufficient 
funds. Such is the force of money, that if one be corrupted, the 
verdict is secured ; the influence of bad motives is, at least, eleven 
times stronger than that of good, so that one who has been bribed 
may always bring over to his side the other eleven.—(p. 242.) It 
is to be observed that the whole of this rests upon inferences, 
suspicions, and possibilities; no attempt is made to show by any 
facts that, in any single instance, a corrupt or undue influence 
has been used ; it is supported only by hypothesis, or by reasonings 
which will be found to resolve themselves into a principle, on 
which a great part of our author’s ethics are apparently founded ;— 
namely, that every man practises all the wickedness that his situa- 
tion in life admits of ; no opportunity for crime is lost ; and when 
it is shown that there is some mode in which, at the risk of a heavy 
responsibility, a jury might be packed ; it is assumed that, in point 
of fact, every jury is packed. It does not, of course, occur to him 
to reconcile with his notions, the fact that in so many cases verdicts 
are given against the crown, and in many more against the armas 
0 
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of the judge; if his accusations required an answer, that alone 
would be sufficient. 

We wish, for the sake of Mr. Bentham, that before he proceeds 
in his inquiries, he could a little elevate his opinion of those beings 
for the government of whom he employs himself in framing laws. 
For of what avail are all his contrivances, if his fellow-creatures be 
the wretches that he supposes them? If mankind be so intensely 
corrupt, if the world be the pandemonium which he paints it, 
legislation would be in vain : foreman education, and panop- 
ticon discipline would be fruitless: let the laws be ever so good, 
and codified after the latest pattern, unless there be some por- 
tion of integrity in those to whom the execution of them is confided, 
the labour of the lawgiver will be lost. The machine cannot work 
without a fulcrum; and if there be no honesty or virtue to which 
we can trust the support of our system, we may be assured, how- 
ever much its checks and counter-checks may be multiplied, it will 
not support itself. 





Art. VI.—Cuvres completes de Démosthéne et d Eschine, en 
Grec et en Frangois. T'raduction de ?Abbé Auger, de I’ Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres en Paris. Nouvelle 
Edition, revue et corrigée par J. Planche, Professeur de Rhé- 
torique au Collége Royal de Bourbon. Tom. i.—iv. 

W HATEVER political economists: may say to the contrary, 

man is a generous and magnificent animal, fond of prodigality 
and amorous of expense. Of all the periods of human history, 
the most grateful to a lettered mind are those in which the names 
of Pericles and Augustus, Lorenzo and Louis, imply, that princes 
could afford to be generous, and that the arts which minister to 
the pride and pleasure of man could throw into the shade those 
which contribute only to his necessities. 

Whoever shall be content to accompany us through our 
remarks (and it is for the purpose of looking into one of the 
most splendid departments of human literature, that the present 
title stands at the head of our pages) will see hereafter that 
these thoughts naturally arise out of a subject well deserving a 
much more extensive investigation than we can give, but of which 
we can at least promise a fuller account than the unsatisfactory 
dissertation prefixed to the volumes before us. If the greater 
part of Grecian oratory was dedicated to the business of life, it 
will be our future business to show, that one branch of it (and 
that not the least delightful) was devoted to the amusement of 
life ; that its chief appeal was to the ear, and that it regarded the 
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pomp and prodigality of words without any close attention to the 
truth or reality of things. 

That we may not, however, to other faults add that of exciting 
expectations only to disappoint them, we hasten at the very outset 
to observe, that almost our last purpose in thus taking up the 
Greek orators will be that of discriminating and appreciating their 
various styles and beauties; and they who are most versed in the 
critical writings of antiquity, and who are aware that difference of 
style among the Greeks depended upon such minute shades and 
differences,* that the most exact erudition is perhaps only capa- 
ble of knowing and not feeling them, will be the first to absolve 
us for not making such an attempt. Our object will be rather to 
make ourselves acquainted with the character, manners, and insti- 
tutions of the singular people of whom these orators formed a 
part, and to see whether graver authorities bear us out in that 
estimate and opinion of the Greeks, which we may by some be 
thought to have taken up on much lighter testimony. If the value 
of our undertaking be considerably lessened by such an explana- 
tion, we feel very sensibly that we have also much lessened the 
difficulty and responsibility of our enterprize. 

Grecian eloquence began, where among such a people we 
should look for its origin: it was cradled in poetry. ‘That won- 
derful being, who stands before us, like the stupendous Asiatic 
ruins, a proof of some anterior state of empire, made his two great 
poems the depository of all that went before him, and left in them 
the germ of all that was to follow him; history, geography, 
tactics, the fine arts, philosophy and oratory. The eloquence 
of Homer, like the music of Handel, is not less the expression 
of impassioned feeling in the individual, than of that mass of 
feeling, which is to be found m multitudes, and of which the 
most popular speakers embody into themselves a portion.. The 
opening speeches in the [liad are more particularly, as it were, 
the pibrochs of different clans; and only he, whose powerful 
genius has seized upon a similar state of manners with Homer, 
could have put a meeting of Highland chiefs into speech and 
action with the same perfect mixture of roughness and refine- 
ment, ferocity and gentleness, which in all ages belongs to a state 
of half-civilized manners. But it is less with a view of specifying 
the eloquence of Homer, than of pointing out the results which, 
thus embodied, it had upon the Grecian oratory, that we have 





* For a confirmation of this opinion we refer generally to the writings of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, and more particularly to his treatise ‘ De Compositione Verborum,’ a 
delicious piece of criticism, but which gives less pleasure perhaps from the information 
it imparts, than it does mortification from showing us, how much there is in antiquity 
which we can never thoroughly appreciate. 
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been led into these remarks. That beautiful structure of verse, 
in which the Iliad is composed, and which, it has been observed, 
under all faults of pronunciation, is found to contain something 
universally agreeable to the ear, had an effect upon the lively minds 
of his countrymen, which nothing could efface. Even where lan- 
guage was relieved from the strict confinement of metre, some 
portion of its graceful slavery was still thought requisite : and 
oratory more particularly .was not to be without its chains. A 
metrical arrangement therefore, though differing in its kind, is 
perceptible even to a modern ear, in all the speeches of antiquity. 
it is found in the fiery zeal of Lycurgus, in the angry invective of 
Deinarchus, in the sad and chastened tone of Andocides: im 
Demosthenes, it is one among all other excellencies ; while on 
a portion of Grecian oratory, to which we have already alluded, 
and on which we shall presently dwell somewhat fully, it bestowed 
cadences of the most soothing and melting modulation. 

Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 

Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft.* 

Had the philosophical poems of Empedocles come down to us, 
it is probable that we should have found in them a golden link to 
let us down from the eloquence of poetry into the eloquence of 
prose: he had the two noblest ingredients of an orator in him— 
a powerful intellect and an upright life—and his diction was said 
to be as poetical as Homer’s: but these poems have been lost in 
the stream of time; and the speeches of Peisistratus, Solon, and 
Cleisthenes were, we believe, never collected or put into writing. 
Tradition has said so much of the eloquence of Themistocles, that 
there is still more reason to regret, that time has allowed us no 
proof of the excellence on which this fame is built. We have to 
descend therefore at once from the simple and sublime eloquence 
of Homer, into eloquence in its most hateful, and eloquence in its 
most perfect shape: into a war of opinion between all that is 
sound in principle and correct in taste, with all that is false in the 
one and vicious in the other. Never did the two principles of 





* As our remarks are addressed to general readers, we must refer for more par- 
ticular information on this point to various passages in Cicero’s rhetorical pieces, 
and to the critical writings of Demetrius Phalerens, Dionysius of Haliearnassus, and 
Hermogenes. The latter more particularly (a remarkable youth, in whom nature 
revenged an early precocity of intellect by an early imbecility) specifies the parti- 
cular feet which the Greek orators were fond of using, according to the precise feeling of 
mind which they wished to excite. For those who think that this nicety of rhythm 
might be neglected with impunity, we quote the following indignant protest. ay eee 
Wewros TE Kas TEAEUT ALOE UAL METOS 6 Mayrng copiene “‘Hynciag : iaree 8, (a Tov Ata nar Tes 
adrug Stug dwavrac, wx oid’ dri yen Agyes, Worseoy TorauTN whee auTov nv avaicSncim Kas 
MaxuTnc, WEE fan cUvocay ciTivEG BiowW EVyEVELC n ayeVEiC puUIuo, n TorauTn SecBAaea nai 
RapSoga ray peeve, wee sidora THs xgeitTHC, EmeiTA alesicSa: TUS yELeCVAG; 6 Kas fea@AAoY 
ati Sogeas.— Dion. Hal, de Verborum Compositione. p. 18. Sylb. edit. 
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good and evil come into a more awful conflict than they did, as 
far as oratory is concerned, in the separate schools of Gorgias and 
Pericles. ‘There is something consolatory in the reflexion, that 
this conflict never takes place but the end is invariably the same : 
the battle may be for a while with the latter, but the final victory, 
whatever havoc and ruin may intervene, inevitably remains with 
the former. The speeches of Pericles, accordingly, are yet a 
perennial fountain at which the wise of all ages feel themselves 
too happy to be allowed to drink; the eloquence of the sophists 
has become a bye-word of infamy and contempt, and it is perhaps 
known only to the most learned of our readers, that any specimens 
of it are yet to be found. ‘Two * speeches however of Gorgias, 
their prince and leader, have contrived to escape that gulph into 
which his fellow-traders in iniquity have dropt; and, as curiosities 
in themselves, they may not be undeserving a moment’s notice. 

It was our melancholy task once before to follow this pestilent 
race into their dark recesses, and to point out by what means they 
endeavoured to effect that dislocation and looseness in the moral 
frame, which their infamous doctrines caused among the men of 
Greece. But they were not persons who did the work of vil- 
lay by halves, or who were content to debase only the rougher 
part of the creation. Woman was their game as well as man: and 
as they varied their attack on the latter, because man, being at- 
tached to society by many links, may perhaps hold faster by one, 
since he has broken ten others ; so in their powerful assault upon 
the gentler sex, they skilfully selected that point of attack which, 
by severing woman from the tie of family feeling, throws her at 
once out of the system, and leaves her an erratic comet, in whose 
very beauty there is fear; and which gives the first promise of secu- 
rity, when it sinks into that privacy, out of which it has too sud- 
denly risen. For a being weak by nature, and whose feebleness 
is often rather increased than supported by society ; for a creature, 
whose aberrations society takes care severely to chastise, and who 
sins less, perhaps, from motives of self-gratification, than because 
she wants power to deny any thing to those she loves; for such 
a being, we have all the compassion 1 which the common infirmities 
of our nature demand: but if there be in nature one feeling of 
abhorrence more strong than another, it belongs to a writer like that 
before us, who endeavours to loosen all the ties between woman 





* The second of the speeches ascribed to Gorgias seems to us to bear marks of being 

a forgery. At least we remember no other speech, where the term xgeras is applied to 

men acting in a judicial character, otherwise than at the theatres. Every one must 

feel the ‘Encomium Helene’ to be a genuine production ; or, if a copy, to be so perfect a 

facsimile, that, like the Lexiphanes of Lucian, it does not much signify whether we have 
the original. 
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and such a situation; who deliberately sits down to a defence of 
adultery as to the solution of a mathematical problem, with only 
this difference, that the demonstration comes first and the enun- 
ciation afterwards ; and who rises from his ‘ plaything’ (to use 
his own expression) with that apparent satisfaction, which we had 
been taught to believe, resulted only from the successful investi- 
gation of abstract truths. Yet, stript of its flimsy sophistry, 
what is the speech in praise of Helen but that which we have 
described ? and by what infatuation of the human mind was it, that 
a speech as contemptible in composition, as it is corrupt in prin- 
ciple, is to be numbered among those, which gained for its author, 

when living, a statue of gold? 
What Burnet, on some occasion, says of the learning of the 
Popish doctors, may not unaptly be applied to the species of 
eloquence, which we are now considering ;—‘ that it was a slight 
of tossing some arguments from hand to hand, with a gibberish 
kind of language, that sounded like somewhat that was sublime, 
but had really nothing under it.’ A profusion of those splendid 
words, which, because singly they characterize noble things, are 
supposed by incautious readers to do the same, when heaped toge- 
ther—a smaller particular insidiously hung upon a manifest truth, 
and the subordinate article passed off upon the credit of the main 
proposition—a solemn mode of enunciating very common-place 
matter, and the terms of the schools thrown out at decent intervals, 
as if there was more in these things than philosophy is aware of— 
things earthly and things heavenly, the properties of substance and 
the accidents of metaphysics all hashed up into an heterogeneous 
jumble—a judicious mixture of those mysterious terms, to which 
fools give up their reason, and fine gentlemen and poets surrender 
their better spirits—fate, fortune, destiny, necessity—these, with 
all the jugglers’ tricks that could be played on a language plastic 
to every volition of the mind; strong antitheses not only of senti- 
ments and words, but even of syllables—short sentences, which 
put the fiat upon the author’s own opinions, or which are fired like 
minute-guns over opinions of others sent to an early grave—these, 
with other tricks of legerdemain, make Gorgias a sort of antic to 
laugh at in a sultry summer’s day, when the mind feels unequal to 
graver and to better business. Whence then did the sophistic elo- 
quence derive its success in its own day? There was novelty, 
that moon at the full, which finds every crack and crevice in weak 
brains—there was a new people, and a new people, like a new 
man, must have every thing levelled down to its own capacity— 
there was an administration, which for its own selfish purposes 
had opened a door for the licentiousness it was afterwards unable 
to restrain ;—and there was a swarm of cunning and needy ad- 
venturers, 
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venturers, who had skill to discern, and perseverance to complete 
the plans by which such a system of things might be turned to 
most advantage. 

We feel no temptation to transfuse into our pages any portion 
of this scribbler’s works, at once a coxcomb and a villain; but we 
take advantage of this brief reference to his remains to impress 
upon our readers, these incontrovertible truths—that there is a 
succession of moral as well as physical cycles in the world; 
that national manners and national style have a more intimate 
union than is often imagined; that the outworks of man’s intel- 
lect are to be as vigilantly guarded as the outworks of woman’s 
chastity; that he who allows himself to be cheated with words, 
will soon allow himself to be cheated with things; that there 
is a fruit, (fabulous it may be,) which, though fair to the eye, 
turns to ashes in the mouth; and that the lightning, which 
plays brilliantly round the head, has within it a bolt which may 
penetrate to the heart, and leave it a scathed and withered 
waste ! 

We have but one word more to add on the subject of this 
wretched sophist. ‘That the style of Gorgias, with all its faults, 
had some unaccountable fascination in it, there can be little doubt; 
since Plato, the foremost and the happiest to ridicule it, had, if we 
may believe an eminent critic of antiquity,* the weakness to vitiate 
his own style by an occasional imitation of it; but that Cicero 
should have left the immoral tendency of this sophist’s writings 
untouched, and have visited his defects of style with no great seve- 
rity, will appear little extraordinary to those who have somewhat 
more than a common acquaintance with that great man’s own 
writings. Next to the establishment of his own fame as an orator, 
it is clear that the great object of Cicero’s literary life was to make 
the Grecian literature both known and fashionable at Rome; and 
these two purposes he completely effected, not less by exquisite 
translations in verse as well as in prose, (for we must not take a sar- 
castic line of Juvenal in too close a sense,) than by artful and well- 
timed compliments to the powers of his native language.+ Now it 
certainly did not fall in with such a purpose to place any part of 
Grecian literature in an unfavourable light, even on mere points of 
style; and a less satisfactory reason must be given, why the reader 
is to expect little caution against the moral defects of Gorgias in 
the pages of Cicero. Among the few painful impressions which 





* Dionysius Halicar. in Epist. ad Cn. Pompeium. 

t Quintilian, writing at a later period, and when Cicero’s object had been completely 
accomplished, could a very different tone from his predecessor, and more safely 
pronounce upon the respective merits of the two languages. Institutiones, lib. xii. 
cap. 10, 
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the perusal of those pages leaves behind them, is the irresistible 
conviction that their author had trod the mazes of the Academic 
school, till his moral perception of the effects of literature had 
become almost lost; that he judged of compositions merely as 
a matter of art; and that a writer was little more in his opinion 
than an actor, whose business it was to throw the utmost effect 
which he could into that character which he sustained for the 
moment.* With the exception of that fervid strain of eloquence 
into which a comparisont of the Epicurean and Peripatetic 
philosophies hurries him, only a few detached passages of his 
writings can be brought to indicate, that, consummately versed 
as he was in the Greek writings intellectually considered, he ever 
bestowed much thought upon them, in their moral or ‘political 
relations to mankind. 

We have now, as well as the slender materials we could find 
would allow us, brought down the progress of Grecian oratory to 
a period, when it would be advisable to trace it rather in masses, 
than in detail; but before we come to this division of our subject, 
it will be proper to place one more of our band of orators before 
the reader, because he has left specimens of his labours, which 
bring him into relation with the better and the worse species of 
orators, of whom we have just been treating; and because a 
fair opportunity occurs of hanging upon him some general obser- 
vations relative to Grecian eloquence, for which we might not 
elsewhere find so convenient a place. The writer to whom we 
allude is Antiphon of Rhamnus.{ 

If the son of Sophilus had possessed no other claim to notice 
than that of having formed the mind of Thucydides, posterity 
would have awarded him, for that single service, no mean place 
in the annals of Grecian eloquence; but Antiphon can stand upon 
claims of his own. Fifteen of his speeches have come down to 
us; and if twelve of these must for manner, though not for 
matter, take their place in the school of the sophists, and may 
therefore be hardly said to deserve a perusal, the three remaining 
speeches will to those, who wish to see the Grecian eloquence 
in all its forms, be as ‘much an object of curiosity as any which 
have reached us. They are indeed the only specimens now left 





* Mr. Melmoth remarks (vol. ii. p. 232.) that in his Letters it is no unusual thing 
with Cicero to vary his sentiments so as to accommodate them to the principles or cir- 
cumstances of his correspondents ; and that even on so important a doctrine as the 
soul’s immortality, his opinions are by no means consistent. 

+ De Finibus, lib. v. 

t The Antiphons were a numerous family in Athens; and according to the practice 
of the times, they were characterized by a variety of nick-names, The orator was gene- 
rally distinguished, as in the text, by the title of his ward or borough. f 
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of what was considered the austere* style in oratory; for we 
presume that the judicial speeches of Antiphon bore somewhat 
of the same character as his political did. As our object, how- 
ever, is not mere curiosity ; and little is to be found in them which 
bears very decidedly upon the inquiry we have in view, we shall 
consider the two kinds of speeches into which we have divided 
the remains of Antiphon, merely as a means of adding something 
further to our general knowledge respecting the nature of Grecian 
oratory. 

Such trifling prosers as Goethe’s Wagner may complain of 
the hardships, and such dauntless orators as — »t may think 
themselves above the necessity of much mental labour. The 
Greek orators, however, were too wise in themselves not to be well 
aware that as perfection in the commonest art is unattainable with- 
out labour, so any degree of skill in the noblest of all arts is unat- 
tainable without consummate labour; and they had audiences to 
deal with who presently let them into the secret, whenever it hap- 
pened to slip them. Hence we find, among the comparatively small 
remains of Grecian oratory which have come down to us, occa- 
sional specimens of the mere exercises of the professors, (eAeras) 
trials of their skill, or what painters would call studies. ‘To this 
class may undoubtedly be referred the twelve speeches of Anti- 
phon to which we have alluded, as they all grow out of one com- 
mon subject, the supposition of an accidental murder, in which the 
charge of criminality is alternately urged and refuted: and to the 
same class may perhaps be referred many speeches, which the cri- 
tics have determined not to be genuine productions of the authors 
to whom they are ascribed, and which, it is probable, were only 
the exercises of young practitioners, endeavouring to copy that au- 
thor’s particular style and manner. We are fearful of overloading 
our subject, or this might be the place to refer to another set of 
writings, which we know indeed rather by tradition, than by any 
actual remains of them. It is impossible, however, to look over 
the list of the lost works of antiquity, of which the titles are pre- 
served in Diogenes Laertius, without perceiving that every philo- 
sopher made it a sort of duty to deliver his sentiments on that 
feeling which has been the most powerful in the world ever since 





*'H de to Ouxvdide Askic nai h Avtipartos te “Pauyuciv, nadwe pty cvynerTar yn Dia, 
fimee Tiveg Ras aAAaL, B fauy Adewe ye wavw.—Dion. Hal. de Collocatione Verborum. 
Sylb. edit. p.9. Taurng de rng dguonac (rng avgengac) wrodrcs peev Syevovre CnAwras xaTa 
Te moancw nas leogiay nas Acyus worstinuc, Dapecovres de TwVaAAwy, EY pxEy EMIKN Woinces 6 TE 
Kodopamog Avtiayog nas ExeredonAng 6 pucixoc* ev Je etAomous, Tivdagoc” ev de tTeaymtia, 


« Atryuros* ev de icogia Ounvddng” ev de wodrtinose Aoyoic, AvTipav.—Idem. p. 22. 


t We want a term and a name for what Cicero calls the ‘ Opcrarii quidam lingua 
celeri et exercitata ;” i. e. Corporation Orators. : 
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its creation ; and what the philosophers made a matter of senti- 
ment, the orators no doubt made a matter of language. Love, 
after all, was so much ‘the unknown god’ of the ancients, that 
from the two specimens preserved on the subject, there seems no 
great reason to lament, that where Lysias and Demosthenes can 
hardly be said to have succeeded, there should want proofs for 
showing, that their rivals and competitors absolutely failed. 

But the writings of Antiphon remind us of a much more 
important remark to be made on the subject of which we are 
treating ; a remark without which Grecian eloquence will be ill 
appreciated as a matter of art, and incautious readers be much 
deceived by writers on Grecian oratory in matters of fact. It 
has been well observed by the English historian of Greece, 
that in a popular government the art of public speaking cannot 
fail to be important, and that in Athens it was more exten- 
sively so; because no man, who possessed any thing, could, by 

the most upright conduct, be secure against prosecution,—and 
’ because it was expected of the prosecuted, though friends or 
counsel might assist, that they should nevertheless, also, speak 
for themselves. Hence the profession of the rhetorician, who 
composed orations to be spoken by others, arose, and gained high 
credit. ‘The joint testimony of Quintilian and Diodorus assures 
us, that this practice originated with the orator of whom we are 
now treating, and the three speeches therefore, to which we have 
referred above—that which details the crimes of the cruel step- 
mother and her guilty accomplice,—that which shows how soon 
a Greek litigant began to strain the laws to his own feelings—and 
that’ wherein some of the customs connected with the Greek 
stage are detailed in so interesting a manner, may all be con- 
sidered as growing out of the writer’s trade. If the term last 
used should suggest something to the disadvantage of the Greek 
pleader as compared with the Roman advocate, (whose labours 
were generally at the gratuitous service of the distressed,). some 
consolation will be derived from the reflection, that posterity by 
this practice have gained something on the side of truth, and 
something, also, on the side of art. Many hints and reflections 
on the nature and character of his country escaped the rhetorician, 
when writing for another, which in his own person, perhaps, he 
would have been cautious of hazarding; and there can be little 
doubt that this practice obliged the writer to mix somewhat 
of the dramatist with the rhetorician, and while he drew up the 
argument and arrangement of the speech from his own resources, 
to give to the language and manner a certain colouring, derived 
from the manner and language of the person in whose service it 
was composed. The intelligent reader will easily suggest to 
himself, 
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himself, that while this consideration adds greatly to the interest 
with which Grecian oratory may be perused in a body, it adds 
very much to the difficulties, before pointed out, of selecting, in 
a short disquisition, any one single speech which shall give a 
clear idea of a speaker’s peculiar manner. There is one more 
reflection connected with the name of Antiphon, and, agreeably 
to our first annunciation, we ought to pursue it; but we shall 
have tragedies enough to commemorate hereafter, not to make us 
delay the task as long as we can. 

Our way now lies pretty clear before us: we have only to lay 
open our general division of the Grecian oratory, and as our task 
will then le a great deal in translation, those who have been con- 
tent to follow us through these opening remarks will perhaps be 
reminded of certain mountains mentioned by a lively French tra- 
veller,* whose sides, he says, it was sufficiently laborious to ascend, 
but on whose tops there was found a bed of violets. 

Of the three branches into which Grecian oratory divides it- 
self, the nature of two, the judicial and deliberative, or the legal 
and political, will be easily comprehended by the least learned of 
our readers. With the third there will be a little more difficulty. 
Of the three terms by which the ancients themselves characterized 
it, the first will not be understood at all by the general reader ; the 
second will be misunderstood, and the third will be thought un- 
necessary, as being comprehended in the second. We hesitate, 
therefore, whether to call it for the present Epideictic, Panegyri- 
cal, or Laudative. ‘The second will perhaps be the best; and 
the reader will not have very far to go, before it will lie in our 
course to make all the three terms perfectly intelligible to him. 

We believe it was the French mathematician Le Sage, who, 
when his day’s labour was concluded, imvariably dressed in full 
costume; and then to the tones of his valet’s violin, (himself in 
gala dress,) the good man, with a large bouquet at his breast, 
used to dance the Minuet de la Cour. As Science closed her 
day’s labours in France, so it appears to us that the Panegyrical 
Oratory must have begun her’s in Greece. We never think of 
Isocrates, her principal favourite, but our minds insensibly slip 
over twenty centuries, and he is visibly manifested to us at his 
studies in the severest costume of modern days; ruffles, bag-wig, 
and sword; every cut in his coat anatomically arranged, and every 
plait in his linen as virtuously correct, as if morality had applied 
the crimping irons. On one occasion the unwearied man 1s sup- 
posed to have preserved this attitude for ten years, and then to 
have left his study as if it had been his dressing-room. The 





* Mémoires du Baron de Tott, t. ii. p. 26. 
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result of this *‘séance extraordinaire’ is now in our hands, and 
a noble performance it certainly is. Like Goldsmith's Mr. Crispe, 
it is somewhat oriental in its turn of expression, but then the 
‘bounce’ is made with so grave a face, and in so magnificent a 
tone, that none but cold-hearted people like ourselves would ever 
think of questioning its veracity; and its praises more particularly 
of democracy are in such a transcendant style of excellence, that 
to translate them with spirit might cost half the sovereigns of 
Europe their crowns. 

To prevent this catastrophe, let us bestow a few moments at- 
tention on the Panegyrical oratory both as to its outer and inner 
form. A little sober examination may perhaps tend to show, that 
its vehement praises of ancient Democracy are less at variance 
than might at first be thought with our own recorded opinions on 
that subject; and in building up this species of oratory, like the 
Russian ice-palace, only to dissolve it into thin air as soon as it 
has served our purpose, we shall perhaps impress upon our 
readers that very idea of the splendid pageant which its authors 
themselves intended to convey. 

And first for the Panegyrical oratory in its outward form. It 
was into this branch of the art that the Greeks threw all the 
powers of a language, compared with which, as Voltaire observes, 
all succeeding tongues have been like the croaking of crows com- 
pared with the songs of nightingales, and allowed themselves 
ample compensation for that abstinence of imagination to which 
they rigidly submitted in their stricter oratory. The Panegyrical 
oratory was not merely art, but the ostentation of art; it was 
not plenty, but luxuriance ; it was lusciousness rather than sweet- 
ness, profusion rather than liberality. Diction, as bold as that 
of poetry itself—rhythm that bordered on the very confines of 
metre—the most elaborate opposition of sentiment, and the most 
polished balance of sentences—every artifice, in short, which 
could not merely satisfy but satiate the ear, was allowed to this 
favourite branch of the art. And the inner form and substance 
adapted itself to the outward frame and structure. In the Pane- 
gyrical oratory, all the ordinary rules of composition were sus- 
pended, or thrown aside. ‘ To diminish the great—to magnify 
the small—to dress up in a new form what was ancient, and to 
give an air of antiquity to what was recent,’+ were privileges 





* Wieland, in his admirable translation of the ‘ Oratio Panegyrica,’ has laboured 
hard to prove from internal evidence, that the length of time usually ascribed to its 
composition is an exaggeration. The common statement, however, dues not, as the 
learned German seems to suppose, rest upon the assertion of Plutarch, but upon a 
much better authority, that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus.— De Compos. Verb. 30. 

t Isocr. in Paneg. i, p. 100. From the ridicule which Longinus (sect. 38.) throws 
upon this passage, it is wot impertinent to say, that that eminent critic had wholly mis- 


taken the nature of the Panegyrical oratory. 
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which she claimed, not merely as occasional licenses, but as her 
birthright, and groundwork of existence. There are times when 
even the gravest among ourselves consider that a happy moment 
which throws them back into the feelings of infancy; and the 
oratory, of which we now treat, formed part, as will be seen 
hereafter, of a season of festive mirth and geniality, when Wisdom 
in her severest garb would have been ridiculous, and when the 
intellect itself, if we may so speak, was allowed to be in that very 
sort of state of boyhood which Longinus makes a subject of 
complaint. 

Anticipating with almost prophetic view, that Greece would 
ever remain the central point of civilization to the world, the 
orator took care that the leading state of Greece should be drest 
in the gaudiest of colours; and it was accordingly declared, that 
what had not immediately descended from heaven to bless man- 
kind, had come to them from Athens; for Egypt was as much 
forgotten on these occasions as the ladder which the ambitious 
man kicks from under him as soon as it has served his purpose 
of rising in the world. It was too notorious, indeed, that Athens 
had invented little more than the drama, for her to claim this 
praise unquestioned; but there is a way-of stating things without 
absolutely asserting them, and this the Panegyrical oratory well 
understood : tas wev eugeoa, ras Be Soxipatera, is therefore the mode 
of establishing this part of the praises of the imperious metro- 
polis of Greece, as if what she had not herself invented was of 
little worth till her stamp of acknowledgment had been set upon 
it. With history he took a bolder step. Seizing upon a number 
of traditions, all small in themselves, or of which the individual 
chronology was very uncertain, the orator boldly put the fragments 
together, and pronounced the pretty piece of mosaic to be the 
early history of Athens. Paradox, above all things, was his de- 
light ; he raised or diminished numbers* as he pleased; he altered 
periods and events,+ as suited his purpose; and, for so doing, he 
appealed only to one arbiter—the ear. Leaving truth as a domain 
for the advocate and the senator, the panegyrist claimed for him- 





* It would carry us far beyond our limits to give proof of all these assertions ; but 
one will serve instead of twenty. ‘There is no circumstance in Grecian history more 
known or better ascertained than the arithmetical number of Greeks, who achieved the 
celebrated retreat under Xenophon. This numerical account it suited the purpose of 
Isocrates on one occasion to conceal; he accordingly diminishes it at once from ten 
thousand to six; and as if this were insuificient, he adds, ‘ and these were not picked 
men of Greece, but men who from poverty or flagitionsness had not the means of living 
in their own country.’ 

t A curious proof of this occurs in Isocrates’s Panath. ii. 271, where the orator con- 
fesses that he has altered some historical facts, or what were considered as such, for the 
purpose of improving some political arrangements between the Athenians and their ge- 
neral enemies, the Thebans. 
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self the land of illusions ; he plunged into the mythological tales 
of his country, and rioted in all those enchanting fables which de- 
light us in infancy, and which return, with double force, upon our 
manhood, when experience has taught us that there is little new 
or interesting, and that the world, that growth of 6000 years, dis- 
plays some of her best attractions in her cradle. 

It is to two speeches of Isocrates, (for these, with a fragment 
of Lysias, comprehend the whole of this species of oratory now 
left us,) that the reader must look for a fuller development of 
these opinions than we can now afford to give ; and we have no 
doubt that an attentive consideration of the notices scattered 
about in the speeches themselves, and a comparison of the asser- 
tions of oratory with the recorded facts of history, will bring a 
reader to the same conclusions as ourselves. As to any weaken- 
ing, which the argument might receive from the authority of Lon- 
ginus, we beg to oppose the opinion of another great critic of 
antiquity, who, if he wanted something of the exquisite taste of 
Longinus, had at least an equal share of his judgment. In speaking 
of the style of Demosthenes, Dionysius asserts as we did, without 
being aware that we had so good an authority for the opinion, 
that it was a style formed out of the best models of every opposite 
species of style, worked up into one common and consistent 
texture. But when, in this description of opposite styles, we find 
Panegyrical opposed to veracious,* just as grand to simple, loose 
to compact, or austere to cheerful, it seems pretty conclusive, 
that the critic of Halicarnassus allowed of the same difference 
between the Panegyrical and the other two branches of Gre- 
cian oratory, which it has been our object to establish; that he 
felt, in short, that the Panegyrical oratory was in prose, what the 
Aristophanic comedy was in verse, A GREAT LIE; that both 
speakers and auditors knew it to be such, with this difference, 
that the dramatist’s lie was directed to the imagination, and his 
truth to the judgment; while the orator was allowed to play 
the trickster both with the judgment and the imagination. And, 
indeed, upon what other principle can we explain the con- 
tradictions, which, without this easy solution, meet us in every 
page of Isocrates? We have been in the habit of passing some 
reflections on the Greeks more severe than is agreeable to our 
own taste, and in the necessity of justifying them we know no 
ancient writer to whom we might with more propriety have re- 
course than to Isocrates. Had it in the same way been our duty 





* ef dmwavron Y avrov ioa xgatica Kat yengTyswTa nv, EXABYOMEVOG, CUW>AIVE, Mas pes EX 
modrwy RadexTo awererss, eyadromeenn, ATHY’ WeeiTTnY, amweerr roy’ EEnAAAypAEMDY, CUNSN’ 
TIANHI'YPIKHN, AAH@INHN’ avengay, idagav’ cuvrovoy, avewstynv’ aesay, wixngay’ nSinny, 
walnrinny x. 7. A. Tlegs F. AnpsooS. Ativorntos. p. 167. : 
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(which it was not) to hold up democracy and Athens to approba- 
tion, we could have dressed up both in the most glowing colours 
from this very writer. How is this contradiction to be explained? 
By a very simple process,—the reproaches of Isocrates occur, 
where he writes for the closet; the praises, when he was com- 
posing, as we shall presently see, for the public festivals of Greece 
or the private festivals of Athens: in the one instance he spoke 
in all the admitted license of fiction; in the other, he wrote like a 
man of honour and veracity. We must always, in short, distinguish 
between Isocrates the pamphleteer, and [socrates the rhetorician ; 
as no man could turn a compliment with more address than he, so 
no man could tell wholesome truths with more courage, yet withal 
with more candour and discretion.* If satire ever occurs in his 
Panegyrical oratory, it is always under a covert form, and is insi- 
nuated as what ‘ our ancestors’ did not do. As long as ‘ our an- 
cestors’ imply the heroes of Marathon and Platewa, we have 
nothing to object to the assertion: but besides her stately step, 
the Panegyrical oratory had a large mouth, and a far vision, and 
‘ our ancestors’ were soon found at as dim and convenient a dis- 
tance, as any new family could wish the genealogical trunk to be, 
from which are to sprout out for them the honours of antiquity. 
Nothing now remains but to give a more definite meaning to a 
term, which we have hitherto been obliged to employ somewhat 
loosely and inaccurately ; and if in so doing, it should appear that 
the Panegyrical oratory grew out of a strong feeling of the plea- 
sure of existence, we shall be able to apply a collateral class of 
speeches to the development of another powerful affection in the 
Greek mind—a strong feeling of the privation of existence. 





* We had some thoughts of collecting a set of opposite passages from Isocrates for 
this purpose ; but it would have led us too far. The real state of Athenian supremacy, 
(and to enforce the claim to this supremacy was one of the great objects of the Panegy- 
rical oratory) is thus truly detailed in a few sober words of Andocides, ‘ The time was, 
when our city possessed neither walls nor ships; but with the acquisition of these two 
articles originated all our prosperity ; and if that prosperity be still an object of ambi- 
tion, we must look to these two materials as the instruments of it. Upon this principle 
our fathers set out, and upon this foundation they created such a superstructure of 
power as no other city ever posscssed—employing for their purpose, as occasion might 
require, PERSUASION, STRATAGEM, BRIBERY and VIOLENCE. As an instance of the 
first, I mention that proceeding which made Athens the common deposit of the treasures 
and fleets of Greece : as an instance of the second, that artful trick practised on the 
Peloponnesians, when our walls first rose : for a proof of bribery, I need no other ap- 
peal than to the sums expended at Lacedwmon, as a preventive against the vengeance 
which awaited these proceedings; and the sway which we hold over universal Greece, 
is the best proof of the fourth.’ In the Panegyrical oratory all this passed off in a well 
rounded period, which informed the auditors, who no doubt kept their gravity, ‘ that 
for seventy years their wise guidance had kept the allied states of Greece in perfect re- 
pose.” When people are bound hand and foot, (and Athens so bound her allied states,) 
it is difficult for them, as Wieland observes on the passage, to be otherwise than in a 


state of repose. 
Man, 
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Man, a solitary animal in cold and cheerless climates, and re- 
quiring a literature which will adapt itself to solitary feelings, or 
which will cherish and support the domestic ones, is, under warmer 
suns, the most gregarious of creatures; and literature, always fol- 
lowing the progress of the mind, invents the means of meeting it 
half way, whatever may be its mood. Out of this feeling grew 
that species of the Panegyrical oratory, to which we have hitherto 
more immediately directed our attention, and with which we 
have not yet done. Though every city in Greece had its calendar 
crowded with holidays, and though the common intercourse of 
life drew its inhabitants together, much more than modern habits 
do, all this was insufficient for their social inclinations; and the least 
learned of our readers must have heard of those annual meetings 
in Greece, where the separate states melted, as it were, into one 
body, and came to recognize certain common principles among 
themselves. No operation of war or other circumstance was al- 
lowed to interfere with these regular assemblies: a solemn truce 
for the time rendered them safe; and meetings, adapted to all the 
sensations of peace, and arising, perhaps, out of the very bosom 
of the most ferocious warfare,* were among those contrasts 
in which, as we have had frequent occasion to observe, the 
Greek character so much delighted. On his road to these meet- 
ings the Greek became, what every traveller in some degree be- 
comes—Briareus-handed, and Argus-eyed: the beautiful spots 
which every where arrested his attention, gave him the traveller's 
‘ thirsty eye,’ and the Athenian more particularly returned to his 
home, ready to devour all those splendid descriptions of external 
nature, which the tragedians of his country so continually supply. 
What he found at these meetings themselves, every school-boy 
knows—every specimen of strength, activity, and skill; all the 
pomp which wealth could display, or vanity command, and every 
species of intellectual amusement, from the reading of Homer’s 
poems to the attractions of the booth and the fair, dance, lyre, and 
song included. Out of all this aggregate of men and objects, 
mind and matter, grew the word Panegyrical, which we have so 
long used without fixing on it a definite meaning ; and to a more 
severe and simple branch of this species of oratory our attention 
may now be turned. 

In considering the Funeral and Panegyrical Oratory of the 
Greeks, as divisions of one and the same class, we feel fully jus- 





* For a proof of the contrast between personal security during the games, and danger 
from almost perpetual hostility at other times, see Demosthenes, 2, 1248—50. The 
Greek love for these periods of festivity is powerfully shown in a few words of Antiphon, 
(7, 762,) ugyer Sas woAswe, itgav, Suciov, AFQNQN. Such was the painful climax of ex- 
clusion. 
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tified by the numerous topics which belonged to them in common. 
Both delighted in recurring to the early antiquity of Greece—to 
those mythical stories which belong to the physical history of 
the world—to those fabulous wars and combats which always 
precede the moral history of a nation. ‘The funeral too, like the 
panegyrical oratory, dealt in large masses and divisions of man- 
kind, of which as Spartan and Athenian were the more immediate, 
so Greek and barbarian were the more general lines of demarca- 
tion. ‘Theories of government were favourite themes with both; 
and vehement praise of Athens and democracy was scarcely more 
certain with both, than was violent abuse of monarchy, Sparta 
and Lacedemon. The right of presidency (jyypovwa) over the 
inferior states of Greece was also a darling topic of both; 
and the orators of either kind, while they pursued their se- 
parate subjects of encomium, as regarded others, took care to 
cast also a side-look of commendation upon themselves; it being 
a recognized principle in both branches of oratory that the speaker 
was to show off himself as well as others, to the utmost advantage ; 
in other words, that he was to be /audative m the one case, and 
*epideictic m the other. For those who read with a critical eye, 
some reflections may hereafter arise, growing out of the different 
manner in which these common materials of the funeral oratory 
were handled by different artists, according to their several senti- 
ments and dispositions. But let us first trace the feeling itself, 
and the manner in which that feeling was expressed. 

Death was by necessity to the Greek, what to such men as 
Hobbes it is by choice—a great leap in the dark; and if our 
utmost admiration is commanded by the general courage with 
which this leap was taken, our sympathies are not less alive to the 
amiable weaknesses, and even to the superstitions which, among a 
people so nicely organized, the ‘ mysteries of death’ occasioned. 
How much these ‘ mysteries’ sometimes affected even the least 
thoughtful of the sons of Greece, may be easily traced in the 
liveliest of her poets. Amid his cups, his roses, and his light 
loves, a tender melancholy still creeps upon the Teian bard, and 
still he reverts to the unsubstantial realm, 

Where nought but silence reigns, and night, dark night, 
Dark as was chaos, ere the infant sun 
Had tried his beams athwart the gloom profound. 


With the bright sun of Greece before his eyes, and an unclouded 
atmosphere, that never pressed upon the sense, above him, his 





* “Aua x Weongwag TUTBS KaAAICUS Eiva: Tov Acywy, ob Tives ees PEYICMY TUyyavEciY 
ovres, xas TOYETE AETONTAS MAAIXTA EMMIAEIKNYOYTSI, xar Teg axuvrag wAiCca 
wperucoi.—Isocr. in Pan. 98. 
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thoughts had stil! a downward look, and he asked, with the first 
wanderer, 

Where is my earth? let me look on it, 

For | was made of it. 

But the feelings which Anacreon threw into verse, belonged 
also to the veriest dealer in prose ; and hence those feelings for 
the dead, and that regard for the tomb, which often touch us so 
closely in the works of the ancients. ‘To have done service to his 
parents—to have fought his country’s battles—to see that there 
was a paternal sepulchre—and to have paid his taxes and his con- 
tributions, were four things more particularly required of those 
who aspired to the direction of public affairs: as in private life 
to have portioned the daughters and sisters of indigent citizens— 
to have redeemed captives from slavery—and to have given money 
for the purposes of sepulture, were among the most distinguished 
marks of a liberal citizen. A dying person sometimes specified 
by name what persons he did not wish should approach his tomb; 
and if the most painful of death-beds was that where the dying 
left a ‘ desolate house,’ and no family to bring sacrifices to his 
manes, there was a painful reflection which seemed to go even 
beyond the grave—the fear lest some hateful enemy should parti- 
cipate in the rites which at stated seasons were paid there. We 
could fill pages with traits of this and a similar kind, but we 
should be forgetting the purpose for which they are introduced. 

If this feeling for the dead has led to some results in Grecian 
poetry, which rather militate against modern taste,* it has also 
gained for us some specimens of oratory, which even the admirers 
of Bossuet will own to be an ample compensation. 

When the valiant Tartar prince Krim-Gueray found his mortal 
hour approaching, he gave the signal to a band of musicians pre- 
viously stationed in his apartments, and his soul was surrendered 
to Him that gave it to the sound of trumpets and of shawms. The 
dying warrior among the Greeks, whatever or wherever might be 
the manner or place of his death, knew that an hour would come, 
when a music sweet as that of Krim-Gueray’s would attend his 
obsequies. In what manner the funeral of those who had fallen 
in their country’s service was publicly solemnized, Thucydides has 
left an interesting account, and Mr. Mitford’s pen will save us the 
trouble of translating it. ‘ Three days before the ceremony of bu- 
rial, the bones, collected from the bodies previously burnt, accord- 
ing to the ordinary practice of the Greeks, were arranged under an 





* Weallude to the performance of funeral rites for Patroclus, Ajax and Polynices, 
which, without reference to the opinions of the Greeks on these points, seems, a: 
Warburton observes, a vicious continuation of the story, and a violation of the unity 
of action. 
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ample awning. While thus, according to the modern phrase, they 
lay in state, it was usual for the relations to visit them, and throw 
on any thing that fancy or superstition gave to imagine a grateful 
offering to the spirits of the deceased, or honourable to their me- 
mory among the living. ‘The day of the burial being arrived, the 
bones were placed in ten chests of, cypress-wood, raised on car- 
riages, one for each ward of Attica, and an eleventh carriage bore 
an empty bier, with a pall, im honour of those whose bodies could 
not be recovered. Procession was then made in solemn march 
to the public tomb in the Cerameicus, the most beautiful suburb 
of the city; the female relations of the deceased attending, and, 
according to the Grecian custom, venting their lamentations 
aloud.’ From the institution of the ceremony, the tomb in the 
Cerameicus had been the receptacle of all who had been honoured 
with a public funeral, excepting those who had fallen at Mara- 
thon ; who, for the supereminence of their merit, and the singular 
glory of the action, had been buried in the field of battle, where 
their peculiar monument was raised over them. Some person of 
superior dignity and eminent abilities was always appointed by 
the people to speak the funeral panegyric. When, therefore, the 
ceremony of entombing was over, the*appointed orator passed 
through the crowd to a lofty stand raised for the occasion, so that 
he might be heard by the attending multitude the most extensively 
possible ; and thence delivered himself in language, something like 
what we now present to the reader. (‘The orator, drawing towards 
the conclusion of his harangue, delivers a supposed communication 
from the departed warriors, addressed through himself to their 
surviving children and parents :) 

‘ To our children we would thus address ourselves :-— 

‘ That you are the descendants of brave and honourable men, 
there needs no proof but that which is before your eyes: with 
the sacrifice of honour, life might still have been ours; but we 
thought any thing better than to bring a reproach upon you and 
your posterity, or to reflect disgrace upon our fathers and those 
who preceded them: it Was ever our opinion, that with him who 
had dishonoured his connections, life had already ceased ; and that 
to such a person there remained no good will from gods or from 
men, either in this world, or in that which is to come. Let our 
words, then, command your attention, and whatever be your pur- 
suit, let it be accompanied by a fearless and a virtuous mind, that 
companion without which every pursuit or possession is worthless 
and degrading. Wealth, without courage, is no ornament to its 
possessor; such an one is rich for others, and not for himself; and 
beauty and strength, when lodged in a base and cowardly frame, 
are so far from being a credit to their possessor, that they only 
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bring his defects into a broader glare of day. Even knowledge 
itself, when separated from justice and its attending virtues, loses 
its proper aspect, and becomes craft rather than wisdom. Let it 
be your earliest and your latest study, then, to see how you may 
best surpass both us and our ancestors in that renown which the 
practice of virtue confers; knowing that to be thus conquered, 
would be to us a source of happiness—as to be left the victors, 
would be a source of infinite misery. And this victory would dis- 
play itself most conspicuously on your part, as the defeat would 
be most apparent on ours, if you should be seen neither to abuse 
nor to tarnish the reputation of your ancestors, but to act like men 
thoroughly persuaded, that to him who has elevated notions of him- 
self, nothing is more disgraceful than to owe his honours to the 
reputation of those who have preceded him and not to his own 
efforts. This reputation, transmitted from sire to son, is indeed a 
great and glorious treasure: but to live upon this treasure, whe- 
ther it consist in wealth or honour, and from want of private re- 
sources, not to transmit it to posterity, is such a scandal as robs 
manhood of its very name. 

‘ Let your pursuits, then, be such as we have directed, and 
when the work of destiny is done, you will find among us the de- 
parted nothing but friends. Should it be otherwise, your recep- 
tion here will be that of necessity, and not of consent. And let 
this suffice for our children. 

‘ For our fathers, and those of tenderer name, if any such sur- 
vive, and need the voice of consolation, let it be of that kind which 
may best teach them to bear their misfortune (if so it must be 
called) with decency and composure : let there be no incitement or 
encouragement to sorrow ; the work of fate is enough without it. 
Let their wounds be touched with a gentle and a soothing hand ; 
and above all, let them be reminded, that the gods have already 
granted to them the warmest of their wishes; for their prayer to 
the gods was, not that their sons might be immortal, but that they 
might be brave in their lives, and glorious in their deaths ; and 
these noblest of blessings their sons s have achieved. Man, that is 
mortal, must not look to see every thing in this life succeed to his 
wishes ; and our parents, by supporting misfortune with magna- 
nimity, will best attach the credit of bravery to themselves, and to 
us their offspring; as by giving way to their sorrows, they will 
create one of two suspicions; either that they have no claim to 
that title of paternity which they affect, or that the praises our 
eulogists have bestowed upon us, have no ‘foundation in truth. But 
far from them be either supposition; may they rather unite the 
two characters, being themselves, by their conduct, our best eulo- 
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gists, and showing that brave in their own persons, they were also 
the fathers of brave men! 

‘ There isan old saying in our country, “ that excess of all kinds 
is to be avoided ;” and it is a saying pregnant with wisdom and 
propriety. That man, who either wholly or in part has made 
himself ihe centre of his own actions, not leaving his happiness or 
misery to point as the fortune of others may direct its course to 
good or ill, that man has provided himself with the best resources 
of life, and to him belong the names of prudent, brave and wise. 
The accidents of property or family, as they admit of loss or ac- 
quisition, make no impression on him. Obedient to that wise 
proverb, he is neither excessive in his joy nor his grief. Such a 
man would we have our fathers to be; and such we boldly pro- 
nounce them to be: that ourselves are no strangers to the feeling, 
let our present bearing suffice to show ; the termination of life, if 
it must come, will find in us neither perturbation nor terror. 
May a like feeling belong to those who gave us birth, and may it 
direct the remainder of their days! may they be assured that we 
want of them neither tears nor lamentations! if there be any 
sense of living things to departed spirits, the most ungrateful feeling 
to us will be that of knowing that our parents have suffered by 
too painful a sense of misfortune, as the greatest gratification will 
be that of learning, that they bear their sorrows with ease and 
moderation. Death, indeed, has been for us rather a subject of 
triumph than of lamentation; for it has come to us in that shape 
which, among men, has ever been considered the most honourable. 
Let them rather turn their thoughts to our wives and to our chil- 
dren ; in supporting and protecting them, they will find the best 
means of forgetting the accidents of fortune, of shaping their own 
lives honourably and uprightly to themselves, and in a manner the 
most gratifying to us. And so much for those who are united 
tous by the tiesof blood. To the city m general we have but one 
exhortation ; it is to take mto her protection our parents and our 
children ; to find for the one a virtuous education, and to provide 
for the age of the other a decent subsistence; the exhortation, 
we are well aware, is unnecessary, and your bounty would have 
seen to it without our application.’ 

The learned reader need scarcely be informed, that the speci- 
men of oratory which we have just produced, is a closet compo- 
sition of Plato, evidently intended by the jealous master of the 
Academy as a rival to the funeral speech of Pericles. We shall 
presently endeavour to bring them into comparison together: but 
there are two other orations belonging to this species of eloquence, 
to which we must previously direct the reader's attention. Some 
doubts, we are aware, have been thrown on the authenticity of 
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both ; and the genuineness of that ascribed to Demosthenes has 
been more particularly questioned. We shall content ourselves, 
therefore, with observing that, whether genuine or not, it is 
formed on the strictest canons of this particular branch of ora- 
tory ; and if far below the usual powers of Demosthenes, let it 
be remembered that the great statesman was then at his worst ; 
and the star of his genius may be supposed to have grown dim 
with that of his fortune. The merits of that of Lysias cannot be 
quite so rapidly dismissed. An incomparable sweetness of dic- 
tion—words placed so happily, that they drop upon the ear just at 
the moment most necessary for giving them effect, and almost 
supply the effects of images—sentiments nicely interwoven with 
the narration, and a curious talent of coupling two distinct thoughts 
together, and giving them a sort of unity; that method of arrange- 
ment which, with the critical amateurs of oratory, constitutes a 
real dsivorys, but not an apparent one, and of which the effect is 
to leave upon the mind a general tone of high feeling, rather 
than the shocks of partial sublimity ;—all these traits are to be 
found in the Funeral, as they are in the higher Political speeches 
of Lysias. As compared with the funeral speeches of his com- 
petitors, we more particularly recognise in Lysias that intense love 
of glory, which belonged equally to the Greek and Italian repub- 
lics; which in Athens made statesmen strangers to * their beds ; 
and which in Dante renders the very damned less thoughful of 
their punishments below, than of the state of their fame in the 
world above. A perfect rhetorician, Lysias understands how to 
make the little great, and the great little; yet he keeps, as be- 
came this branch of his profession, within the ostentation of his 
art. Penetrating every corner of his subject, and setting what 
is before us in the fullest contrast of opposition, he overpowers 
by the variety of the sensations which he excites: the tears are 
scarcely brought into the eyes by one pathetic stroke, before the 
fountains of sensibility are called to open for another ; and both 
are presently dissipated by some noble appeal to the loftier feel- 
ings of our nature, which make tears seem a disgrace to manhood, 
unless when shed to wipe out the remembrance of error or of 
crime. 

But the great struggle for pre-eminence im this branch of com- 
position must lie between Plato and Pericles; and though the 
politician has fallen into some errors, which the philosopher has 
taken care to avoid, yet we feel no hesitation in saying that the 
superiority rests with Pericles. Hallowed as the grave is with 
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us, a modern taste will not much tolerate the side blows which 
the orator makes at his country’s more peculiar enemy, nor those 
touches, which, like another Rochefoucault, he throws out at 
human nature in general ; but these few sacrifices to the inso- 
lence or malignity of his hearers excepted, there is, perhaps, no 
human composition, as far as eloquence is concerned, on which 
the mind can dwell with more perfect satisfaction than on the fu- 
neral speech of Pericles. It brings us at once into a state of 
things of which the present seems a corrupt degeneracy ; it has a 
colossal breadth about it, which belongs to other men and other 
times; we feel, in its presence, as we do before the recumbent 
Theseus, or the nameless statue of the Palatine hill: a sense of 
grandeur, calin but complete in all its parts, pervades our senses; 
something has passed into the mind, which ever after becomes 
identified with its thoughts ; and the first intrusion which snaps 
the chain of these feelings, seems like a penalty inflicted on human 
presumption, for seeking something more than its ordinary and 
privileged state of felicity. A statesman im the fullest sense of 
the word, Pericles treats his subject like one accustomed to the 
thouglits and cares of government. ‘The fabulous imagery con- 
nected with his subject he wholly abandons, and touches but 
lightly even on those great actions with which he supposes his au- 
ditors to be familiar ;— internal policy and regulations are what he 
principally dwells upon; and though the lover of Aspasia may be 
supposed not to have wanted the tenderer feelings, they no where 
exhibit themselves in this speech; he knows woman only in her 
relation with the state, as mother, wife, or widow: Ais dealings 
are with warriors and men. 

This view of things did not quite accord with the tender and 
impassioned soul of Plato; and, without trenching too much on 
the severity of the Funeral oratory, he contrived at once to satisfy 
his sensibility, and with inimitable dexterity, to pay a certain tri- 
bute to democracy, without too much compromising the opinions 
which he was known to entertain on the subject. Ofall the fables, 
therefore, which traditionally belonged to his subject, he seizes 
with avidity on that which made his countrymen the indigenous 
produce of their own soil ; and thus gave to the name of country 
a feeling which no other soil can hope to impart, implying mater- 
nity in its two greatest senses, birth and nutriment. ‘This idea of 
maternity runs like a softening spirit through the whole speech of 
Plato—it enables him to soothe internal division, and heal the 
bleeding wounds of civil war—it divides the world into two great 
classes, Greek and Barbarian—and the feeling of Grecism, as op- 
posed to Barbarism, becomes like that sentiment in our old ro- 
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mances, which, under the word Christendom, comprised a host of 
hallowed and common feelings as opposed to ‘Turk and heathen. 

We have endeavoured to point out that feeling in Plato, which 
puts him most strongly in opposition with Pericles: it would 
otherwise have been our task to trace those noble artifices of 
oratory by which he places the valour of Athens in its strongest 
point of view, to that previous apergu of things, which sets 
all her real great actions in their best lights—to that clearness 
of perception which, in the various battles he has to record, 
seizes the precise point which most distinguished the one from 
the other, and to the wisdom which in the victory of Salamis, 
discerned the element on which it best behoved the Athenians to 
seek their triumph. If the language of Pericles betrays too 
proud a feeling of what had been already done, that of Plato 
points to what is yet to be achieved; the one inspires a love of 
virtue, the other, perhaps, a spirit of confidence and presumption. 
If Pericles braces the nerves, Plato warms and purifies the 
blood: the contemplative man will find his pleasure in the one, 
but the intellectual not less than the active man, must, we think, 
finally ascribe the superiority to the other. 

Such was the funeral oratory of the Greeks!—it is not cer- 
tainly for the countrymen of Pitt and Fox and Burke to speak 
disrespectfully of modern eloquence, or undervalue its achieve- 
ments; but, some few master-works excepted, may not the great 
spirit of antiquity look down from his eminence, and pronounce the 
rest to be ‘dishonourably slim?’ Such were the funeral speeches 
of Pericles and Plato !—An eloquent French writer, now resident 
among us, seems to think the reading of a wise man will eventually 
confine itself to the perusal of the Iliad and the Sacred Writings ; 
much as we admire the selection, we feel that in this case our 
day of wisdom has not yet come: for any selection would appear 
to us narrow, which did not comprise within it the two speeches 
of which so imperfect an account has here been given. 

_May the brave of all countries win for their obsequies a similar 
triumph! The finest wreath which heroism receives, is that 
which genius lays upon its bier: for this, among other purposes, 
was the Muse given to man; and never did she so betray her high 
trust as when she looked upon a field, noble as that of Marathon 
itself, and scornfully bad the bones that lay upon its plain, to 
whiten in the wind—unblest ! 
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Arr. VIL.—1. Au Account of the Military Occurrences of the 
late War between Great Britain and the United States of Ame- 
rica, &c. By William James. @ vols. Svo. London. 

2. Historical Sketches of the late War between the United 
States and Great Britain; blended with Anecdotes illustrative 
of the individual Bravery of the American Sailors, Soldiers, 
and Citizens. By John Lewis Thomson. svo. Philadelphia, 

3. The Letters of Veritas; containing a succinct Narrative of the 
Military Administration of Sir George Prevost during his 
Command in the Canadas; whereby it will be manifest that 
the Merit of preserving them from Conquest belongs not to him. 
Svo. Montreal. 

A MIDST the agitations of the stupendous struggle which con- 

vulsed the continent of Europe, we had no thought to bestow 
upon American warfare. During the continuance of a conflict 
in which embattled nations were the actors, and empires the stake, 

anxiety could in vain be demanded for the insignificant result of a 

Canadian skirmish, or the puny vicissitudes of a campaign on the 

Niagara. It was natural, therefore, that, with the public of Great 

Britain, the late war in America should fail in awakening any con- 

siderable degree of attention, and the circumstances of that contest 

have accordingly im this country been hitherto little known or 
regarded. But though surpassed in magnitude and eclipsed in 
splendour by the achievements of our army in Europe, the details 
of the military operations in the Canadas and on the coasts of the 

United States are both interesting in themselves, and of impor- 

tance to the future security of our transatlantic possessions. 
in the prosecution and close of the hostilities in which the 

United States chose to embark, they had assuredly little cause for 

satisfaction or triumph. The British Orders in Council were the 

first ostensible pretext for a war of aggression. But when it was 
discovered that the alleged source of grievance had been already 
removed, resistance to the right of search became the plea for 
perseverance in the contest, of which the real object was the 
conquest of the Canadas. Yet, after the sacrifice of their 
commerce, the repulse of every attempt upon the British pro- 
vinees, the capture of their armies, the ravages of their coasts, 
and the insult of their capital, they were finally reduced to nego- 
ciate a peace, which left our possessions uninjured, and omitted 
all mention of their original pretensions. With Great Britain the 
war was purely defensive. She fought not for new conquests, or 
to establish new claims, but for the protection of her colonies 
and the maintenance of rights, which had received the solemn 
confumation of time. And these objects were completely se- 
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cured; the ratification of the treaty of Ghent by America was a 
tacit abandonment of every assumption against which the govern- 
ment of this country had contended. 

But though the war gave neither reputation nor aggrandize- 
ment to the American Republic, it must be admitted that, in the 
progress of operations in the Canadas, the British arms were not 
always crowned with that fulness of success which might have 
been anticipated from the high qualities of the troops. ‘The 
portion of our brave army employed on the Canadian frontier 
possessed the same characteristics, and consisted of the same ma- 
terials as the men of Badajos, of Salamanca, of Vittoria; how 
then did it happen that their exertions received not that brilliant 
consummation which, on another theatre, rendered the British 
army the admiration of the world? It is due to the reputation 
and the services of the defenders of Canada to point out the real 
causes of that failure in enterprize, which so frequently marked 
the course of the war of America, at the very period when their 
more fortunate brethren in Europe were reaping a rich harvest ot 
victory. 

But it is in another point of view that an examination of the 
subject possesses the strongest claims upon our attention. The 
problem, how Canada may best be preserved, if again it should 
be invaded, is one for which the study of the late war must 
necessarily afford the readiest solution; and when regarded with 
reference to such a contingency, the occurrences of the campaigns 
of 1812, 1813, and 1814, become invaluable lessons of practical 
instruction. By aid of the experience which they will afford, we 
may confidently hope, should trial of the event be unfortunately 
hereafter requisite, to escape a repetition of that indecision, mis- 
carriage, and error, which mocked the courage and baffled the 
zeal of our troops on many of the principal occasions of the last 
contest. 

It may be well, before we advance farther, to offer a few ob- 
servations upon the works whose titles are prefixed to the present 
article. Of these, the first, the ‘ Account of the Military Occur- 
rences of the late War between Great Britain and the United 
States of America,’ is a laudable effort to oppose a plain and un- 
varnished narrative of facts to the exaggerations and misstate- 
ments of the American press. It is but justice to the author to 
declare, that he has evinced much zeal for the national honour, 
and unimpeachable integrity. He has collected the evidence of 
our own accounts and those of the enemy with great accuracy, 
and compared the details with the utmost care and minuteness : 
his book is therefore highly valuable as a storehouse of materials 
for the future historian of the war. And here we regret that our 
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commendation must stop; beyond the merit of a patient and 

_— chronicler, Mr. James has no great claims to literary praise. 

“The story of every petty skirmish is so overloaded with circum- 
stance that he leaves us no clue to distinguish between the most 
important and trifling events. Before the reader can arrive at 
the result of any engagement, he must toil through many weari- 
some pages of critical investigation into the truth or falsehood of 
American narration; and he will search in vain for a concise or 
scientific survey of the prominent features of a campaign. Mr. 
James, we are led to conclude, is not a military man; and he un- 
fortunately brings no advantages of composition to supply his 
deficiencies in professional information. 

The ‘ Historical Sketches of the late War’ enjoyed great po- 
pularity in the United States, and rapidly passed through several 
editions. We have therefore noticed it here as affording a favour- 
able specimen of other American publications on the same subject. 
Bombast, exaggeration, and falsehood are among the leading cha- 
racteristics of Mr. Thomson’s book, which we have however 
neither space nor leisure to particularize; and we feel the less in- 
clination for t» task, because Mr. James has already sufficiently 
exposed them. 2 ut Mr. Thomson is by no means the Muuchau- 
sen par excellence of American writers. He has not, as others 
of his countrymen have done, seriously assured us that a force of 
raw and undisciplined American militia routed several times their 
number of veteran British regulars at the point of the bayonet. 
He has not compared the defence of Fort Sandusky to that of 
the pass of Thermopyle ; nor likened the successful issue of the 
affair at New Orleans to the glories of Cressy and Agincourt. 
We have chosen to refer to Mr. Thomson as the representative 
of American historians, because, compared with some of his fel- 
low labourers, he is modest, correct, and impartial. From his 
admissions some important conclusions may be occasionally de- 
duced, and the work is therefore not without its utility. 

The ‘ Letters of Veritas’ were originally printed in a weekly 
paper published at Montreal in Lower Canada, and subsequently 
collected into the little volume before us. Within a small com- 
pass, these unpretending Letters contain a greater body of use- 
ful information upon the campaigns in the Canadas than is any 
where else to be found. They are, we believe, the production 
of a gentleman in Montreal of known respectability. ‘Though 
not a military man, he enjoyed the best opportunities for acquain- 
tance with the circumstances of the war; and as these letters, 
which excited great attention in the Canadas, appeared in suc- 
cessive papers while Montreal was filled with almost all the offi- 
cers of rank who had served in the country, it may reasonably be 
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presumed that his errers, had he committed any, would not have 
escaped without cénsure. Yet no reply was ever attempted to 
his statements, no doubt ever expressed in the provinces, of the 
correctness of his assertions. ; 

With the assistance of these works and that of other sources 
of information, on which our readers may confidently rely, we 
shall proceed to offer a sketch of the war in the Canadas from 
its commencement to the termination of hostilities. 

From the mouth of the great river St. Lawrence to the military 
post of St. Joseph’s upon Lake Huron, we have the prodigious 
extent of more than fifteen hundred miles for the length of the 
British line of defence and communication in the Canadas; and 
if we take only the city of Quebec as the commencement of the 
chain, and regard St. Joseph’s as merely an insulated station, we 
have still a distance of above eight hundred miles from the walls 
of the capital of the provinces, to the fort and naval arsenal of 
Amherstburgh at the head of Lake Erie. When it is added, 
that, along the whole of this line, the British possessions are op- 
posed by the northern boundary of the United States, it would 
at first sight appear a hopeless undertaking to attempt the pre- 
servation of colonies, separated from the mother-country by the 
Atlantic, and exposed to the assaults of a numerous people. 
But nature has afforded peculiar advantages for the protection 
of this lengthened frontier. ‘The Lakes Erie and Ontario pre- 
sent a direct line of four hundred miles, which a naval ascen- 
dancy on their waters may at once convert mto an impregnable 
barrier; and above two hundred and sixty miles more—from 
Quebec to the spot where the boundary between British and Re- 
publican America strikes the St. Lawrence at Regis—are covered 
by a range of woody and half-cultivated country, which, except at 
two or three points of easy maintenance, forbids the advance of 
an invading army, and secures all Lower Canada from that quar- 
ter. Behind this again flows the St. Lawrence, as a second line 
of defence for the whole of its northern bank, on which the capi- 
tal towns and most important part of the province are situate, 
From the head of Lake Erie therefore to Quebec, the only really 
assailable frontiers of the Canadas, provided the superiority on 
the lakes be not yielded to the enemy, are the banks of the De- 
troit River, from Lake St. Clair to Erie 40 miles; those of the 
Niagara River, between Lakes Erie and Ontario, 3f) miles; and 
the course of the St. Lawrence, from Kingston at the foot of On- 
tario to St. Regis, about 110 miles. Even these weaker portions 
of the Canadian frontier, and particularly the last, may receive a 
very considerable accession of strength from the command of the 
waters. A slight glance at the map will enable the reader to 
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follow this delineation with ease, and at the same time assist him 
in forming a general idea of the military posts scattered on either 
side of the boundary. 

At the opening of the war in July, 1812, the regular force in 
the Canadas consisted of seven regiments of infantry, three of 
which were fencible battalions, one of veterans or invalids, and a 
detachment of artillery, amounting in all to less than 4,500 men. 
The incorporated militia of the two provinces probably amounted 
to an equal number. 

On the receipt of intelligence of the American declaration of 
war, Major-General Brock, who commanded the troops in the 
upper province, immediately dispatched discretionary orders to 
the British officer in charge of Fort St. Joseph’s to act either 
offensively or otherwise against the enemy at Michilimachinac 
as he should find advisable ; and that officer, without the least 
effusion of blood, succeeded, on the 17th July, in capturing the 
place with its garrison of sixty men and seven pieces of ordnance. 
This was the first operation of the war, and trifling as the success 
would seem, it was of material importance; it gave confidence 
to the Indians, who had been previously at war with the Ameri- 
cans, and now joined us, opened a ready communication with 
many of their tnbes, and paved the way for the subsequent sur- 
render of General Hull's corps. 


Zarly in the year 1812, the American government had assem- 
bled a force near the Detroit frontier, with the intention of invading 
Canada; and as soon as their g euer declaration of war was 


issued, 2500 men crossed the Detroit under General Hull, 
and took possession of the British village of Sandwich. Upon 
the garrison of Amherstburgh, however, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
St. George, who shut himself up in total inaction, the American 
general made no attempt. As soon as General Brock learnt the 
entrance of Hull into Canada, he sent up Colonel Procter from 
the Niagara frontier to assume the command at Amherstburgh, 
and that officer’s operations were so prompt and judicious, that 
Hull hastily recrossed the strait, and encamped under the walls 
of fort Detroit, against which, Colonel Procter, advancing to 
Sandwich, threw up batteries on the British side. Here, General 
Brock arriving with a reinforcement, the enemy, already reduced 
to extremities before his appearance, capitulated on the |(th of 
August, to the number of 2500 men, with 33 pieces of cannon. 
The fort of Detroit, its ordnance, stores, and a fine vessel in the 
harbour, fell into the hands of the victors. 

But far more important consequences than these resulted from 
the surrender of Hull. The whole of the Michigan territory, 
an extensive peninsula watered by the lake of that name, A wake 
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Huron and the Detroit, and which separates the Indian country 
from Canada, was ceded to the British by the same capitulation. 
No acquisition could so effectually have secured the north-western 
frontier of Upper Canada by cementing our alliance with the 
Indian nations, whose confidence and respect were gained by this 
success. Its effects upon the militia who had shared in it, and 
upon the population of the Canadas generally, were hardly less 
beneficial: it inspired the timid, fixed the wavering, and awed 
the disaffected. 

Leaving Colonel Procter in command on the Detroit frontier 
and in the newly acquired territory, General Brock hastened his 
return to the Niagara line, with the intention of sweeping it of the 
American garrisons, which he knew were then unprepared for 
vigorous resistance. But the first intelligence which he received 
on his arrival at Fort George paralysed his exertions. ‘The com- 
mander-in-chief, Lieutenant General Sir George Prevost, had 
concluded an armistice with the American general, Dearborn, 
which provided that neither party should act offensively until the 
government at Washington should ratify or annul the suspension of 
hostilities! Of the inactivity thus forced upon General Brock, the 
enemy made the best use. As the armistice did not prohibit them 
from transporting ordnance, stores, and provisions, of all of which 
they were greatly in need, from Lake Ontario along the Niagara 
line, they had time to recover the panic which had seized them on 
the surrender of Hull, and to fortify their frontier. ‘The president 
of the United States then refused, as might have been anticipated, 
to confirm the armistice, but not before an American force of 
6300 men had assembled on the Niagara frontier. The British on 
the same frontier under General Brock, who now received orders 
from Sir George Prevost to act upon the defensive only, did not 
exceed 1200 regulars and militia. 

The enemy now prepared to carry the war across the Niagara. 
Opposite the village of Queenston on that strait, they concentrated 
3000 men of their force, and at daylight, on the 18th of October, 
effected a landing on the Canadian shore, notwithstanding the 
gallant opposition of a British detachment of 300 men which was 
posted at the village. By this handful of troops the passage was 
long and obstinately contested, until General Brock, who arrived, 
unattended, from Fort George during the struggle, fell in the 
act of cheering on his little band to a charge. With him the post 
was lost; a retreat was effected, and 1600 of the enemy established 
themselves in position on the heights of Queenston. Mean- 
while, the whole of the British disposable force on the Niagara, 
of about 1000 men, of whom 560 were regulars, had assembled 
near Queenston ; at three‘in the afternoon, they advanced against 
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the American line, and, after a short and spirited contest, 
put the enemy completely to route, capturing on the field Bri- 
gadier-general Wadsworth, 900 men, a piece of cannon, and a 
stand of colours. Many of the enemy were drowned in the 
attempt to swim to their own shore, and 400 of them were killed 
and wounded, while the whole British loss did not exceed 100 
men. 

Such was the dismay of the enemy at the result of the action 
at Queenston, that had General Sheaffe, who commanded after 
the death of Brock, crossed over immediately afterwards, as it is 
said he was strongly urged by his officers to do, the fort of Niagara, 
which its garrison had even evacuated for some time, might have 
been captured, and the whole of that line cleared of the American 
troops. But General Sheaffe, like his superior, was a lover of 
armistices, and after the action he concluded one of his own with 
the American general, for which no reason civil or military was 
ever assigned. Such were the principal occurrences of the cam- 
paign of 1812, in Upper Canada; those in the lower province 
were utterly insignificant. 

The naval operations of 1812 on the Canadian Lakes, though 
few and uninteresting, were important in their influence upon 
the events of the following vear. When the war commenced, 
the British possessed. the superiority on both lakes, Ontario and 
Erie. On the former, the flotilla was composed of the Royal 
George of 22 guns, and three smaller vessels, while the Americans 
had only a brig of 16 guns: but our flotilla was unfortunately 
manned only by Canadians, and the officers (who were not of the 
royal navy) with their commodore, Earle, were notoriously in- 
competent. Earle, soon after the commencement of hostilities, 
stood over to Sackett’s Harbour with his fleet to destroy the 
enemy’s solitary brig; there were then no works at that place, 
but a few shot from two of the brig’s guns, planted without cover 
on a point of land at the mouth of the harbour, were sufficient to 
send the gallant commodore to his own haven of Kingston. 
The enemy were soon aware of the importance of possessing 
an adequate flotilla both on this lake and the others; and, in 
October, Commodore Chauncey, of the American navy, arrived 
at Sackett’s, to equip a force of the desired superiority. Such 
was his activity, that on the 6th of November he appeared 
on the lake with the brig and six fine schooners, mounting in all 
48 guns, many of the heaviest metal, and manned by 500 of the 
best seamen from the Atlantic ports. With this flotilla he chased 
the Royal George into Kingston, cannonaded that port, and 
swept the lake in triumph. Before the end of the autumn, a new 
frigate, the Madison, to carry nearly thirty guns, was launched at 
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Sackett’s Harbour; while not the slightest exertion was made at 
Kingston to increase the British force. 

On Lake Erie, after the surrender of Hull, the enemy possessed 
not a single vessel until they were permitted to board and recap- 
ture their brig (which had been taken at Detroit,) as she lay at 
anchor off Fort Erie. On this lake they also equipped some 
small vessels before the close of the year; and they commanded 
the waters of Lake Champlain with a flotilla, before the British 
commander-in-chief had directed the construction of a single gun- 
boat to oppose them. 

In reviewing the campaign in the Canadas of 1812, the 
most striking feature is the failure of the enemy in attempting 
the subjugation of the British provinces. So extravagant were 
the hopes of the American government regarding the issue of 
the contest, that their secretary at war declared from his seat in 
congress, that they ‘ could take the Canadas without soldiers ; 
they had ouly to send officers into the provinces, and the people, 
disaffected towards their own government, would rally round the 
American standard.’ Mr. Clay of Virgmia added, that ‘ it was 
absurd to suppose that the enterprize would fail of success; he 
was not for stopping at Quebec, or any where else; he would 
take the continent from the British; he never wished to see a 
peace until this was done.’ Yet this Mr. Clay was afterwards 
one of the American commissioners who signed the treaty of 
Ghent! 

The numerical force which the enemy collected in the course 
of the summer was suflicient to give rise to lofty expectations. 
On the different points of the frontier, Generals Hull, Van Rens- 
selaer and Dearborn had under their orders full 16,000 men, of 
whom by far the greater portion were regular troops. But their 
operations were feeble and disjointed ; and, if any general plan 
of action was ever prescribed to them, it was neglected in execu- 
tion. Hull advanced by orders from Washington before the 
American forces at other parts of the frontier were prepared 
for operations. Notwithstanding his proclamation, the peace- 
able inhabitants of Canada soon discovered, m the plunder 
and destruction of their property, that protection and frater- 
nity meant no more among the republicans of America, than 
the same terms had done twenty years before with other libera- 
tors and on another theatre. Hull certainly evinced great 
incapzcity after his passage of the Detroit, in not immediately 
marching upon Ambherstburgh with his whole force, for he 
would, in all probability, have carried the place had he made 
the attempt before Colonel Procter’s arrival. By lingering, 
however, at Sandwich until that officer took the command, 
cut 
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cut off his communications, and closed the Indians on his rear, 
he could not subsequently effect a retreat. Altogether, from the 
imbecile expedition of Hull, to the tardy advance and immediate 
retreat of Dearborn, the conduct of this campaign displayed a 
total absence of all military skill, resolution and discipline im the 
American forces. Their exertions on the water were of another 
character ; they saw the full importance of a command of the 
great lakes, and availed themselves to the utmost of the supineness 
of our commander. 

We have noticed the errors which the enemy committed ; 
there remains the less grateful task of recounting those which 
marred the efforts of our gallant and devoted army, and prepared 
the way for subsequent reverses. 

In the winter of 1811-12, the designs upon Canada were openly 
avowed in the American congress, yet, except the embodying 
of a portion of the militia of the lower province, Sir George 
Prevost made not the slightest preparation for defence. Coteau- 
du-lac and Isle-aux-noix are the keys of Lower Canada; the 
former completely commands the navigation of the St. Lawrence 
between the upper and lower provinces ; and the latter had been 
so decidedly regarded as the barrier of Lower Canada from the 
Champlain frontier, that it excited the particular attention of the 
French engineers in the last defence of their colonies, and was 
afterwards fortified at considerable expense by General Haldimand 
during the war of the American Revolution. Yet Coteau-du-lac, 
though Sir George had passed it in a tour through the province, 
was entirely overlooked until 1813; and Isle-aux-noi: was left 
unoccupied for several months after the war for the Americans 
to seize upon, had they then possessed sufficient military skill to 
be aware of its value. 

The first act of the commander-in-chief, on learning the Ame- 
rican declaration of war, was an earnest of his future irresolu- 
tion. He dispatched orders to the commanding officer at fort 
St. Joseph’s to remain upon the defensive ; but Captain Roberts 
knew that, if attacked, his post was untenable ; he was aware that 
the enemy at Michilimackinac must shortly be reinforced, and he 
boldly preferred to follow the directions of his immediate com- 
mander, General Brock, to assault that place if he found it 
advisable. The important result has already been told. ‘To 
General Brock himself, Sir George Prevost sent no instructions 
whatever for some weeks after he received intimation of the war. 
Whether this neglect was intentional, to leave that officer to his 
own responsibility, or was merely the natural effect of the mfir- 
mity of purpose which the commander-in-chief afterwards so 
repeatedly evinced, the consequences were equally mischievous ; 
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for General Brock had moved from York to Fort George with 
the intention of attacking the American fort of Niagara, then 
unprepared for defence, and was only restrained from that mea- 
sure by the perplexity of his situation in being left without orders. 
Hull’s invasion, however, put it beyond doubt that he should do 
night in opposing him, and the capture of that force preceded his 
receipt of the first dispatches from the commander-in-chief. 
These dispatches, indeed, were of such a nature that it was for- 
tunate they arrived no sooner. They announced, as we have 
already stated, the conclusion of that impolitic armistice between 
Sir George Prevost and General Dearborn at the moment which 
should have been devoted to active exertion agaist the American 
posts on the frontier. By the terms of this truce, General Hull 
was to determine, at his option, whether or not the suspension of 
arms should be binding upon his division. If he had not already 
capitulated before he could make his choice, what might not 
have been the fatal consequences of permitting him to claim 
the benefit of the armistice ° 

No sooner was the suspension of arms to which Sir George 
had agreed at an end, than he issued positive orders along the 
whole extent of frontier, that no offensive operations whatever 
should. be attempted against the different points of the enemy’s 
line. ‘The short-sightedness of such a system of defence needs 
perhaps little exposition, but a practical illustration of its tendency 
was afforded before the close of the year in the unopposed devas- 
tation of great part of the Indian country by General Harrison, 
while Colonel Procter was compelled by his orders to refrain 
from advancing to the aid of our allies. ‘This want of co-opera- 
tion had a most unfavourable effect upon the minds of the In- 
dians, and was an impolitic and unmauly desertion of them. 

But the most fatal and palpable error of the commander-in- 
chief was his neglect to preserve that ascendancy on Lakes Erie 
and Ontario which was actually enjoyed by the British at the 
opening of the contest. The command of these lakes is so evi- 
dently an object of primary consideration in the defence of the 
Canadas, that it is perfectly inconceivable how any man in Sir 
George Prevost’s situation could have been so infatuated as 
to disregard the importance of maintaining his superiority. The 
miserable incompetency of Earle and the other officers of the 
provincial marine on Ontario was notorious, and especially after 
their scandalous repulse at Sackett’s Harbour; yet, Sir George 
neither removed Earle nor noticed his misconduct. A large sloop 
of war arrived at Quebec from Halifax soon after the begin- 
ning of the war, and its captain would have needed but a hint of 
the commander-in-chief’s wishes to lay up his ship, march to 
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Ontario with his crew, and supersede Earle and his feeble fol- 
lowers ; but such a plan was beyond the capacity of Sir George; 
and so little feeling had he of the paramount value of the com- 
mand of the waters, that a mere common-place attempt to hire 
sailors for the lakes at Quebec, at one half the wages which mer- 
chants were giving at the same moment, was the only exertion 
used to strengthen the flotilla! But, with Earle as a com- 
mander, it mattered little whether sailors were procured or 
not. During the whole summer and autumn, the enemy’s activity 
in building vessels at Sackett’s was incessant, and equally well 
known with the incapacity of the personnel of our provincial 
navy; but still no effort was made to keep pace with them. If 
the crew of the Tartarus sloop of war had been sent to Kingston, 
the enemy’s flotilla must have been destroyed in embryo, for 
Sackett’s Harbour was yet unfortified; if ship-carpenters, of 
whom there were abundance at Quebec, had been dispatched to 
Kingston, we might have built at least as rapidly as the enemy ; 
but neither of these things was done. In July, 1812, therefore, 
we had a ship and three brigs while the enemy had but one 
vessel, and that of the latter description; and in the November 
ensuing they had a frigate and seven othér sail of two masted ves- 
sels, manned by five hundred seamen, while our force remained 
precisely as before. Our original superiority and the oppor- 
tunity of perfecting it were thus lost, and the enemy became mas- 
ters of the lake. We shall have full cause to observe the conse- 
quences in the events of the following year, and to these we now 
proceed. 

The preparations of the enemy for the campaign of 1813 were 
made with more limited hopes than they had indulged when, but 
a few months before, the conquest of the Canadas was considered 
as a matter of sure calculation. They did not, however, relax in 
exertion, and reinforcements and abundant supplies were expedited 
by their government during the winter; while great energy was 
exhibited in augmenting the naval strength at Sackett’s Harbour, 
where a second frigate and several smaller vessels were in rapid 
progress. On our part, after slumbering away the preceding 
summer.and autumn without one effort to mcrease our marine in 
amount or efficiency, Sir George Prevost suddenly awoke in the 
depth of winter to a sense of the condition to which his supineness 
had reduced the British cause ; and the building of two frigates 
commenced with convulsive activity. One of them (and only one) 
was laid down in the secure dockyard of Kingston,—the other was 
laid down at York, an open place defended merely by two or 
three small block-houses and unconnected batteries! The enemy, 
as might have been foreseen, accepted the imvitation which 
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was thus held out to them to destroy the ship on the stocks. As 
soon as the season was sufficiently advanced for naval operations, 
Commodore Chauncey appeared on Lake Ontario with his 
frigate and nine other vessels, and, embarking the commander- 
in-chief, General Dearborn, with about 2000 of the land forces, 
sailed for York, near which the troops were landed on the 27th 
of April. General Sheaffe occupied the capital of Upper Canada, 
with 300 regulars and 350 militia and Indians. ‘These troops, 
after maintaming an unequal contest with determined spirit for 
some hours, were finally compelled to retreat towards Kingston. 
Before they fell back, however, they burned the new vessel on 
the stocks; but the town of York, a man-of-war brig in the har- 
bour, and a quantity of naval stores fell into the hands of the 
enemy. General Sheaffe has been much blamed, first for the 
injudicious position of the troops, by which the grenadier com- 
pany of the Sth Regiment, who behaved with great gallantry, were 
exposed to be cut to pieces in a wood, and again for not return- 
ing to the attack, after the explosion of a powder magazine had 
destroyed 250 of the enemy, and thrown them into confusion. 
But, whatever were his faults, it is evident that the commander- 
in-chief was the primary cause of the disaster, in alluring the enemy 
to the enterprize by directing the construction of the frigate at a 
spot where he had provided neither men nor tenable works for its 
protection. 

The enemy, after embarking the captured stores, sailed for Nia- 
gara. Having there concentrated his whole force to the number 
of GO0O infantry, 250 cavalry, and a numerous train of artillery, 
Dearborn, on the morning of the 26th of May, under cover of 
a heavy and destructive fire from his fleet, made good his landing 
on the Canadian shore below Fort George. Here every gallant 
effort was ineffectually made to resist the overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy; and our troops were compelled to give way, after 
suffering a heavy loss. Retiring up the strait to collect the small 
garrisons of Fort Erie and other posts, General Vincent, our 
commander on the Niagara, who thus reinforced, mustered, after 
his loss, about 1600 bayonets, abandoned the whole of that line 
to the enemy, and gained a position at Burlington Bay, 50 miles 
from Fort George on the lake shore towards York, before the 
enemy could succeed in an attempt to intercept him. 

But the American general was not satisfied with the advantage 
which he had gained, and he accordingly, on the Ist of June, sent 
forward from Fort George a force of 3500, cavalry and infantry, 
and nine pieces of artillery, to force from their position or capture 
General Vincent’s division. On the morning of the 5th of June, 
the enemy arrived within seven miles of the position at Burling- 
ton, 
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ton, and in the course of the day, Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey, 
deputy adjutant-general, having reconnoitred their camp, made 
the daring proposal to General Vincent of attempting to surprize 
it during the same night. ‘The attempt was desperate, but the 
occasion demanded no other. The night proved excessively dark 
and propitious for the surprise, and Colonel Harvey, who himself 
led the troops, judiciously considered that the smallest numbers 
which could effect the object of throwing the enemy into con- 
fusion, would be best able to co-operate. The division had been 
under arms all day in expectation of the enemy’s attack, and just 
before midnight, as if to change their position only, the halves 
of two British regiments, mustering exactly 704, marched out 
of camp. At two o'clock, in the stillness of the night, this little 
band fearlessly rushed with fixed bayonets into the American 
camp of just five times theirnumber. The surprize was complete ; 
a part only of the enemy had time to fire one destructive volley 
before they fled in every direction, leaving Generals Windler and 
Chandler, their two senior officers, and a hundred prisoners, in 
the hands of the assailants, with four field-pieces. ‘The British 
troops then retired just before day-break to their own position, 
carrying with them the prisoners and two of the guns of which 
the horses had been secured. The object of the enterprize was 
most fully effected, for, with the day, the Americans only returned 
to their camp to destroy stores, provisions, &c. and then their 
whole force made a precipitate retreat of eleven miles, until 
General Lewis joined them with a considerable reinforcement. 
We have already observed that, after suffering the summer and 
autumnal months of 1812 to escape without extracting the 
slightest advantage from our strength in shipping on Lake 
Ontario, the commander-in-chief had started from his lethargy in 
the depth of the winter, and directed the rapid construction of 
vessels for the lake service, with a view of regaining that supe- 
riority which he had voluntarily yielded to the enemy. He at 
the same time moved in person from the lower province towards 
Kingston, and excited the expectations of the Canadian public, 
that he designed an attack upon Sackett’s Harbour by marching 
over the ice, which was stronger in that season than had been 
remembered for many years. It was known that the shipping 
laid up at the enemy’s station were very indifferently protected, 
and no doubt was entertained that Sir George would endeavour, 
to use the expressive language of the author of Veritas, ‘ to 
destroy the nest of hornets in their torpid state.’ But the 
anxious inhabitants of the provinces, who had witnessed his 
previous inactivity with gloomy forebodings, were again doomed 
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to disappointment, and the winter passed without the expected 
attempt. 

When the commander-in-chief began to discover that the naval 
supremacy on the lakes was not without its importance, he 
addressed an application to the government at home, for a supply 
of officers and seamen of the royal navy to man the vessels which 
he was building. The request was immediately attended to— 
Sir James Yeo, an officer of high reputation, was nominated Com- 
modore on those waters, and dispatched with other officers and 450 
picked sailors, as soon as the season for landing at Quebec would 
permit. The promptitude of the government at home was not 
confined to this supply of meu for the ships. In the course of 
1813, large detachments of artillery, a regiment of light dragoons, 
nine strong battalions of infantry, and one of marines, all arrived in 
the Canadas ;* and cannon and stores of every kind, both for army 
and navy, were at the same time sent out even in larger quan- 
tities than solicited by the commander-in-chief. When it is 
remembered that these powerful succours were extended to 
distant provinces of the empire, while the most gigantic contest 
that had ever occupied the attention of Europe, was successfully 
maintained by Great Britain, we shall not know whether most to 
wonder at the magnitude of her resources, or to applaud the 
energy with which they were wielded. 

Such were the zeal and exertions of Sir James Yeo and his 
followers on their arrival at Kingston, that before the end of 
May, they were prepared to take the lake with the British fleet, 
now composed of two ships of 24 and 22 guns, a brig of 14, and 
two schooners of 12 and 10 guns. ‘The absence of the enemy’s 
naval force, employed im co-operating with their army on the 
Niagara, offered a most advantageous opportunity for an attack 
upon Sackett’s Harbour, and Sir George Prevost consented to 
the formation of an expedition for the purpose, of which he 
took the personal command. 

Sackett’s Harbour was at this time protected only by twe 
forts, on opposite sides of the port, which is small: the one 
stood on a low point of land at the entrance of the harbour, upon 
which was the dock-yard, where the enemy had a large frigate 
almost ready for launching; the other was separated from it 
by the village at the bottom of the ens and near this village, 
in its rear, stood a range of loopholed log barracks tlauked 
by blockhouses. After General Dearboin had concentrated 
his principal force on the Niagara frontier, the garrison of these 





* These corps were the 19th light dragoons, royals, 13th, 2 battalion 41st, 70th, 
89th, 103.1, 104th, De Meuron's and De Watteville’s. 
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works was composed altogether of about 700 regulars, with some 
militia. 

Every arrangement being complete, Sir James Yeo’s squa- 
dron, having on board 750 regular troops, arrived off Sackett’s 
Harbour about noon, on the 27th of May. ‘The fleet lay 
to, the troops were ready in boats for the landing, and the 
commodore carried Sir George Prevost towards the shore, to 
reconnoitre. After some suspense, the troops were ordered 
on board the vessels again, the ships put about, and the whole 
stood out on the return to Kingston. Here was‘an example 
of the characteristic indecision of the commander-in-chief, and 
he would have assuredly made no attempt to land on the 
American shore, if about 50 Indians who accompanied the 
expedition, and could see no reason to abandon their enterprize, 
had not paddled in their canoes to attack some American soldiers, 
These men were accidentally coasting the lake in boats to 
Sackett’s, when our force appeared off the port, and had landed 
to avoid capture. As soon as they perceived the Indians 
approaching, they hung out a white flag, and were brought off 
to the squadron by the boats of the men of war. This accident 
being received as a favourable omen, the commander-in-chief 
determmed to stand back to Sackett’s Harbour: He had lost 
nearly two days, and the wind was no longer fair for a naval co- 
operation agaist the forts; but this was not necessary, and the 
assault would yet have succeeded if the general had felt like his 
soldiers. The landmg was made with the utmost spirit; the 
troops separating in two columns, charged detachments of the 
enemy through the woods surrounding Sackett’s Harbour, at the 
point of the bayonet, and uniting again on the open ground 
before the works, drove in the whole American force which had 
there formed, to their loopholed barracks and forts.—The enemy, 
in consternation, themselves set fire to their new frigate, their 
naval barracks and arsenal, and destroyed the gun-brig and all the 
stores which they had recently brought from the capture of York, 
At this crisis, while the arsenal was in flames, the Americans 
flymg through the village, and vo man among the assailants 
doubted that success was within grasp, a momeutary resistance, 
which was made by a party of the enemy who, in the rout, had 
sought refuge in the log barracks, was sufficient to produce a 
precipitate order from the commander-m-chief for the retreat of 
our force. Their gallant officers could with difficulty believe 
that it was the signal to retire which they heard; it was obeyed 
with indignation and reluctance, and the troops withdrew to their 
boats in disappointment aud shame at the disgrace with which 
their leader had covered them. : 
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As soon as the Americans could credit their senses that the 
British had retired, they hastened to stop the conflagration. 
Their frigate, being built of green wood, was saved before the 
fire had materially damaged her, but the navy barracks, all the 
stores brought from York, and several buildings in the arsenal 
were entirely consumed. How much reason they had to 
felicitate themselves at the escape which they owed to the mis- 
conduct of our commander-in-chief, may be gathered from the 
remarks of their countryman, Mr. Thomson. He observes, that 
had the place been captured, 

* Its effects would have been long and deplorably felt by the Ame- 
rican government. Immense quantities of naval and military stores, 
which had, from time to time, been collected at that depdt; the 
frames and timbers which had been prepared for the construction of 
vessels of war, and the rigging and armaments which had been for- 
warded thither for their finalsequipment; as weil as all the army 
clothing, camp equipage, provisions, ammunition, and implements of war, 
which had been previously captured from the enemy, would have fallen 
into his hands. The destruction of the batteries, the ship then on the 
stocks, the extensive cantonments, and the public arsenal, would have 
retarded the building of another naval force; and that which was 
already on the lake in separate detachments, could have been in- 
tercepted, in its attempt to return, and might have been captured in 
detail. The prize vessel which was then lying in the harbour, and 
which had been taken by the Americans, and the two United States’ 
schooners, would have been certainly recaptured, and the whole 
energies of the American government, added to their most vigorous 
and unwearied struggles, might never again have attained any prospect 
of an ascendancy on the lake.’—(pp. 147, 148.) 

Sir George Prevost was beyond all doubt the immediate com- 
mander of this expedition. But he found it convenient not to 
appear in that character; and the only detail of operations, was 
in the shape of a dispatch from his adjutant general to himself, 
obligingly communicating what was already sufficiently known to 
him. By this ingenious device, he in some measure averted the 
exposure of miscarriage from himself, and generously yielded his 
laurels, such as they were, to his grateful and submissive 
follower. 

Sir James Yeo, after carrying Sir George and his force back 
to Kingston, prepared to proceed to the head of the lake with 
reinforcements for General Vincent, and the American commodore 
hastened into Sackett’s Harbour before the British fleet should 
again appear on the waters, to equip the frigate which had been 
rescued from the flames. As soon as our squadron joined Gene- 
ral Vincent, the enemy, who had never quite recovered from their 
panic en the noeturnal surprize of their camp, precipitately re- 
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treated, or rather fled along the lake shore until they reached Fort 
George, where Dearborn, evacuating all the Canadian bank of the 
Niagara, shut himself up in a strong etttrenched camp with 5000 
men. ‘lhe British army took up a position within a few miles of 
him, and Major General De Rottenburgh (General Sheaffe’s suie- 
cessor in the government of Upper Canada) assuming the com- 
mand, as General Vincent’s superior officer, a period of total in- 
action ensued during the months of July, August, and September. 

On lake Ontario the rival squadrons were at sea during the 
greater part of these months. ‘The British commodore was far 
inferior in numbers,* yet, notwithstanding the disparity, he con- 
stantly endeavoured to bring his antagonist to close action. But, 
though partial encounters ensued between the fleets on the 10th 
of August and 11th of September, and a general engagement of 
two hours followed on the 28th of the latter month, the event 
was always indecisive. 

We now revert to the important events which had meanwhile 
been in progress on the Detroit frontier and the other great lake, 
of Erie. In the middle of January 1815, the enemy commenced 
offensive operations in the Michigan territory, and one wing of 
their force advanced towards the village of Frenchtown, on the 
river Raisin, twenty-six miles from Detroit. This corps of the 
enemy consisted of about 1200 men, and was commanded by Bri- 
gadier General Winchester, an old officer who had served in the 
revolutionary war, but was now, by the intrigues of cabinet influ- 
ence,—for it seems such things do really occur in the purity of 
republican government,—compelled to serve under the orders of 
his junior, Harrison. Piqued at this circumstance, and aware 
that the British force under Colonel Procter was far inferior to 
him in numbers, Winchester, desirous of expelling his enemy 
from the Detroit before Harrison, with the main body of his 
army, could share in the exploit, had moved forward to French- 
town without awaiting a junction with him, Colonel Procter 
was still positively restricted by Sir George Prevost from any 
offensive operations, but he did not hesitate to seize the oppor- 
tunity which Winchester thus gave him of anticipating the 
designs of the enemy, before their whole numbers could unite. 
Collecting, therefore, his motley force of less than 500 regular 
troops, militia, and provincial sailors, with four light guns, and a 
band of between 5 and 600 Indians, under the Wyandot chief, 
Roundhead, he boldly advanced against the Americans, and sur- 
prized them before daylight, on the 22d of January, in their 





* The difference in real force will be best understood by the fact, that the broadside 
of the American fleet would throw 1629 pounds of shot, and that of the British only 
1374 pounds. Their squadron tarried 1195 men, ours 717. 
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quarters at Frenchtown. The Indians had been sent round the 
sear to prevent escape, and when the troops attacked them in 
front, above half the Americans, who precipitately fled at the 
onset, were captured or destroyed in the woods by the warriors. 
‘he remainder, findmg themselves thus cut off from retreat, 
made a desperate resistance among the buildings and enclosures 
of the village, and occasioned severe loss to the troops before 
they yielded on assurance of quarter. General Winchester was 
taken by Roundhead, who, decking himself in the uniform and 
hat of his prisoner, surrendered him to the British commander. 
So complete was the discomfiture of the enemy, that, by their 
own accounts, not above thirty individuals effected their escape. 
very exertion was made by Colonel Procter and his troops to 
save the vanquished enemy from the retaliation of the Indians, 
who were justly exasperated at the wanton cruelty which the 
Americans had exercised against their tribes; a general, a colonel, 
and above 500 prisoners were taken. Colonel Procter, having thus 
accomplished his object, returned to his stations on the Detroit; 
and the enemy under Harrison, though still. powerful in numbers, 
were so dismayed by the destruction of General Winchester’s 
corps, that they abandoned jheir intention of advancing, aud 
began to fortify themselves with great expedition near the rapids 
of the Miami river, which falls mto Lake Erie, about 50 miles 
from Detroit. Here, 12 miles from the mouth of the river, they 
constructed an extensive range of strong works, termed Fort 
Meigs. 

The issue of the action at Frenchtown had inspired such con- 
fidence among the Indians, that many warlike tribes from the 
river Wabash now entered into a close alliance with us, and even 
the distant nations from the westward, as far as the Mississippi, 
prepared to move down to take up the hatchet with their British 
Father. Among the Indians that joined General Procter from 
the Wabash, was the highly gifted and celebrated chief, 
Tecumthé, who united in his person all those heroic qualities 
which romance has ever delighted to attribute to the ‘ children of 
the forest,’ and, with them, intelligence and feelings that belonged 
not to the savage. He possessed such influence among his 
brethren that his presence was an acquisition of the utmost 
importance. 

Before the middle of April, Brigadier-General Procter had 
ascertained that the enemy were in expectation of considerable 
reinforcements and supplies, and that they only awaited their 
arrival to commence offensive operations against him; he there- 
fore resolved to anticipate them again, before their numerical 
superiority should be still further increased. La consequence of 
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this resolution, he embarked his whole force of 520 regulars, and 
460 militia, with some heavy artillery, on board the flotilla on 
Lake Erie, and, arriving off the mouth of the Miami, ascended 
that river and landed his troops, stores, and ordnance, on the 28th 
of April, within two miles of Fort Meigs, on the opposite bank 
of the river. The Indian warriors who co-operated with him 
in this expedition were about 1200. 

Fort Meigs was advantageously situated on some commanding 
ground on the right bank of the river; the works, which were 
skilfully disposed, mounted eighteen pieces of heavy ordnance, 
and contained a garrison by far more numerous than the whole 
British and Canadian force of the assailants. Batteries were, 
however, constructed on both sides of the river, and continued 
an incessant fire upon the defences from the Ist to the 5th of 
May, with very little impression; for though the 9-pounders 
threw red hot shot, it was found impracticable to set the block- 
houses in flames from the green state of the timber, and the 
enemy were effectually covered from loss by numerous traverses. 

The reinforcements long expected by General Harrison had 
in the mean time approached, and on the morning of the 5th, to 
the number of 1500 men, under General Clay, made a rapid and 
sudden descent down the river in boats, aided by a sortie from 
the place. For a moment the British batteries were in the 
enemy’s hands, and they made forty prisoners, but the troops, 
with their usual gallantry, instantly advancing, charged and re- 
pulsed them at the point of the bayonet, and their rout, to which 
the Indians greatly contributed, soon became general. The 
slaughter was dreadful. The besiegers made above 550 prisoners, 
and the killed and wounded of the enemy probably amounted to 
as many more. 

By the entire rout of General Clay’s reinforcement, the British 
commander had gained his principal object of crippling the enemy 
and preventing their advance towards the Detroit frontier; and 
he might now have continued the siege with every prospect of 
capturing Harrison and his force, if both the Indians and militia 
had not deserted the regular troops after the brilliant affair of the 
5th. tis customary with the Indians im their desultory mode of 
warfare to proceed to their villages after every action of impor- 
tance, with their wounded, their prisoners, and plunder; and no 
entreaties could now dissuade them from returning to the Detroit 
im pursuance of this practice. ‘The militia, on their part, were 
anxious to return home to attend to their farms, and before the 
7th, above half their numbers had left the camp, while the re- 
mainder declared their determination to follow them. The general 
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was therefore obliged to rest contented with having annihilated 
Harrison’s reinforcements, and the siege was raised. ; 

The troops and flotilla having safely returned to the Detroit, 
General Procter occupied himself in settling our Indian allies in the 
conquered Michigan territory. 1t was his desire to make all the 
uncultivated parts of it completely an Indian country, and had he 
heen suffered to fix the tribes permanently within the district, the 
most beneficial consequences must have ensued. ‘The Michigan 
country would have become so strong a point d’appui for the 
western flank of the Canadian frontier, that, in a future contest, 
the enemy could never have ventured to assail it. The Indians 
are not ignorant that their extinction is one of the promment 
features of American policy, and nothing but good faith on our 
part would have been requisite to ensure their adherence to us. 
‘Tecumthé and his followers were already settled between the 
rivers Raisin and Detroit, and it was intended that the numerous 
and warlike bands from the Mississippi and the shores of Lake 
Superior, whose arrival was expected, should also be placed in 
the Michigan government. ‘These tribes had been induced 
by @ spirited and zealous individual, Mr. Robert Dickson, a 
respectable merchant engaged in the commerce of the North 
West country, and who possessed great influence with them, to 
come down with their warriors and families to take part against 
their merciless enemy. But the judicious measures which General 
Procter was adopting were entirely frustrated by the neglect of 
the commander-in-chief. The same dispatches which announced 
these arrangements to Sir George Prevost, earnestly pointed out 
the pressing necessity of a larger force of regular troops to give 
due effect to them, and preserve the country, which was thus 
capable of being converted into a permanent bulwark for the 
upper province. We have seen that General Procter'’s regular 
force was not above 500 men, and notwithstanding every solici- 
tation it never exceeded that number until the opportunity of 
crushing the enemy had been totally lost. 

After the operations on the Miami, the enemy abandoned 
all intention of advancing against the Detroit frontier until they 
could attain a naval superiority on Lake Erie. While General 
Harrison, therefore, was augmenting his force, the American 
arsenal at Presqu’isle was the scene of busy preparation for 
the equipment of a fleet. The British held the command of the 
waters of Lake Erie, but our flotilla, like that on Ontario, was 
manned entirely by Canadian sailors, and its state of equipment 
altogether was extremely defective. The enemy early im the 
spring laid down two heavy sloops of war at Presqu’isle. ‘Their 
views did not escape the British commander on the Detroit fron- 
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tier, and he formed the design of capturing Presqu’iste before the 
new ships could be launched. But the attempt was utterly imprac- 
ticable without reinforcements, and these were long and anxiously 
demanded in vain. When Sir James Yeo arrived with his seamen, 
Captain Barclay of the Royal Navy was detached to assume the 
command on Lake Erie. A more able or gallant officer could not 
have been selected ; but he was suffered to carry with him to Am- 
herstburgh, where he arrived in June, no more than 25 of the sea- 
men of the Ontario fleet. He fully concurred with General Procter 
in the necessity of an immediate attack upon Presqu’isle, and 
their endeavours were united in soliciting the commander-in-chief 
to afford the means of effecting it before it should be too late. 
‘Their joint entreaties were met only by promises which were 
never fulfilled. On Captain Barclay’s arrival, a new vessel, to 
carry 18 guns, was laid down at Amherstburgh, but there were 
neither men nor suitable ordnance either for her or the rest of the 
fleet, and though these wants were repeatedly stated, they were 
almost entirely disregarded. So early as the 19th of June, after 
having exposed the necessity of destroying the enemy’s arsenal, 
it is said in a dispatch from General Procter to the confi- 
dental aide-de-camp of Sir G. Prevost, ‘ I trust you will see the 
expediency of sending me the remainder of the 41st Regiment. I 
did flatter myself that they were on their route hither from your 
letter to me; they should be sent here without delay, to in any 
degree ensure the safety of this district’—‘ | am very desirous of 
having our new vessel on the water, where she will be much safer; 
every effort should be made to send seamen before the vessels at 
Presqu’isle are ready. If reinforced I shall have some confidence, 
but | know the cry has always been against sending men here.’ 
But this strong representation was replied to only by empty pro- 
mises of speedy succour, and though ‘ the remainder of the 41st 
Regiment’ could with the utmost ease have been detached from 
the army on the Niagara frontier after their success on the 6th of 
June, with a reinforcement of seamen from Ontario, (for the 
short period their assistance would have been required at Pres- 
quwisle,) not a man of either service was sent at the time for the 
purpose. On the 4th of July it was stated by General Procter in 
a dispatch to Sir George Prevost, that, if these reinforcements had 
been sent, ‘it would have been in his power, by the destruction of 
the enemy’s vessels at Presqu’isle, to have placed the dockyard and 
port of Amherstburgh in a state of security which, under existing 
circumstances, it cannot be said that they are in; however, though 
certainly more difficult to be effected, it may not be too late if, 
agreeably to requisition, the remainder of the 41st Regiment be 
immediately sent to Long Point’ (on Lake Erie). Lt will scarcely 
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be credited that, even after this, the commander-in-chief should fe 
have suffered above five weeks to elapse before he dispatched bes 
the small amount of regular troops that, at an earlier period, u 
would have sufficed to secure the half of the upper province from a 
becoming a prey to the enemy; although he fully acknowledged i 


his immediate ability to grant such a “reinforcement by stating 
in answer to the demand (on the 12th of July) ‘ the whole of la 





the 41st Regiment will be either with you or on the way ere this a 
reaches you.’ Such supplies of men as were at length sent. came bi 
in detail and by small parties, and were in consequence nearly th 
useless. = 
While the extreme weakness of the British regular force on a 
the Detroit after the expedition to the Miami reduced General ce 
Procter to continue inactive, Mr. Dickson had succeeded 
bringing the numerous Indian body from the westward into tr 
the Michigan country, where full 3000 warriors were now col- en 
lected in the British alliance ; a larger number of their nations ne 
than had perhaps ever before assembled m arms for a com- ot 
mon purpose. Had the commander-in-chief supplied a few se 
hundred regulars at this epoch, the enemy must have been ad 
annihilated, but the Indians would not act without the support of to 
the British, and, except their operations are directed by a re- ae 
spectable force of white troops, every movement must be governed * 
by the caprice of the native warriors. ‘The number of our allies, li: 
which might have been made so formidable to the Americans, st 
became, on the contrary, only embarrassing to ourselves. ‘The difli- th 
culty of feeding them daily increased. All the representations of mn 
General Procter could obtain neither provisions nor money from bi 
below, and before the end of July the warriors and their families cg 
were reduced alinost to starvation. At length the impossibility $0 
of provisioning them attained its height, and neither troops, nor : 
food, nor money being dispatched to his aid, General Procter was se 
compelled, with such means as he possessed, to endeavour to te 
support his allies in the enemy’s country. He could not carry re: 
heavy artillery with him, for the flotilla were necessarily occupied ut 
in watching Presqu’isle, though too weak to attack it. He landed m 
a second time near Fort Meigs, which he blockaded, in hopes sa 
that Harrison, who with the body of his forces was now absent a 
from it, would attempt its relief, but he was too wily to trust to tal 
the issue of a conflict with the Indians in the woods which fre 
surrounded that fortress. A stratagem was then tried by the = 
Indians to provoke the garrison to a sortie, but the event of a no 
former sally was fresh in American recollection, and they were re 
not to be drawn from their defences. ‘The Indians were now ai 
convinced that nothing was to be done against the place; ‘ they da 
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found it hard,’ in their own language, ‘ to fight against men 
who lived like ground hogs,’ or in other words were strongly in- 
trenched, and they immediately began to desert the British com- 
mander. But he knew that it was hopeless to return to the Detroit, 
and made one more effort to harass the enemy by embarking his 
little force and proceeding to Fort Sandusky farther round the 
lake, and in the heart of their country. Against this place an 
assault was attempted by the troops with the utmost gallantry, 
but repulsed with loss, for the Indians fled at the moment when 
the columns moved towards the place. No alternative now re- 
mained but a return to the Detroit, with increased difficulties 
and diminished force; and the whole Indian body again con- 
centrated in the Michigan territory. 

The struggle which had hitherto been maintained on the De- 
troit and Erie frontier with so much ability and courage under 
every disadvantage and neglect from the commander-in-chief, was 
now approaching its crisis. General Procter had scarcely arrived 
on the Detroit from the late operations, before Captain Barclay 
was necessitated to retire into the port of Amherstburgh by the 
“appearance on the lake of the American fleet of far superior force 
to that under his orders. In the whole course of that vacillation 
und error which unhappily distinguished the administration of Sir 
George Prevost, his imbecility of judgement and action was most 
flagrant and palpable in the circumstances which led to the de- 
struction of our marine on Lake Erie. Captain Barclay stated 
ihe wants of his squadron in men, stores and guns with the same 
truth and earnestness as General Procter had repeatedly expressed ; 
but the only reply of Sir George Prevost to his statements was a 
cold and general promise, in a letter to General Procter, that 
some petty officers and seamen for Lake Erie should be sent for- 
ward ‘ ov the first opportunity,’ and this first opportunity, it 
seems, was neither sought nor found before the month of Sep- 
tember, when forty sailors only were supplied. ‘The mode to be 
resorted to of procuring those stores and ordnance without which 
it was in vain to proceed against the enemy, was curiously stated 
in the same letter—‘ The ordnance and naval stores you require,’ 
said Sir George, ‘ must be taken from the enemy, whose resources 
must become yours ;’ ‘ | am much mistaken if you do not find Cap- 
tain Barclay well disposed to play that game.’ It was assuredly not 
from personal experience that the commander-in-chief recom- 
mended this manner of acquiring stores and artillery ; for he brought 
no resources from Sackett’s Harbour. On the 13th of July, the 
request for seamen was renewed—‘ Even 100 seamen,’ says a 
dispatch from General Procter to Sir George Prevost of that 
date, ‘ pushed on bere immediately, would, in all probability, 
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secure the superiority on this lake’—‘ I am already weakened on 
shore by my efforts to enable Captain Barclay to appear on the 
lake; if he should not receive 100 seamen, I shall be under the 
necessity of sending more soldiers on board the vessels.’ Yet no 
seamen came, and, on the 18th of August, General Procter an- 
nounced to the commander-in-chief that the enemy had appeared 
in superior force to Captain Barclay before one sailor had been 
supplied, notwithstanding every solicitation. Still all hope was 
not past. ‘ ‘The Detroit is launched,’ says General Procter’s 
dispatch of this date, ‘ and if I had seamen, a few hours would 
place this district in security’—‘ I entreat your excellency to send 
me the means of continuing the contest.’ But, instead of reply- 
ing to this application with an immediate reinforcement of seamen, 
the commander-in-chief answered it, as usual, on the 22d of 
August, with mere promises, and thus expressed himself: ‘ Al- 
though it (your situation) may be one of difficulty, you cannot 
fail of honourably surmounting it, notwithstanding the numerical 
superiority of the enemy’s force, which I cannot but consider as 
overbalanced by the excellent description of your troops and sea- 
men, valorous and well disciplined. The experience obtained 
by Sir James Yeo’s conduct towards a fleet infinitely superior to 
the one under his command will satisfy Captain Barclay that he 
has only to dare, and the enemy is discomfited.’ Who could 
imagine that the author of this taunt to the gallant Barclay was 
the same man who, but a few months back, had himself fled 
before a routed enemy! Who could suppose that this was the 
language of the same individual who, within the compass of a 
year, was to cover the heroes of the Peninsula with unmerited 
humiliation, and to tarnish the glories of his country by a shame- 
ful flight before an American rabble alike contemptible in num- 
bers and discipline! One part of this remarkable passage was 
not suffered to pass unnoticed—‘ Your Excellency speaks,’ says 
General Procter in a subsequent dispatch, ‘ of seamen, valorous 
and well disciplined. Except, I believe, the twenty-six whom 
Captain Barclay brought with him, there are none of that descrip- 
tion on this lake. On board of His Majesty’s squadron there 
are scarcely enough hands (and those of a miserable description) 
to work the vessels, some of which cannot be used for want of 
men, even such as we have.’-—* | entertain the highest opinion of 
Captain Barclay, and have afforded him every aid I possibly 
could. We have set too strong an example of cordiality not to 
have it prevail through both services. We have but the one 
object in view, the good of His Majesty’s service and preserva- 
tion of this district.’ And once more, ‘ seamen should be pushed 
on here even by dozens,’ At length, after the beginning of Sep- 
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tember, when the situation of the troops on the Detroit had 
become desperate from the total want of provisions, clothing 
and stores of all kinds, forty seamen only arrived, and Sir 
George Prevost’s wishes were expressed, that, on their junc- 
tion, Captain Barclay ‘ should make his appearance on the lake 
to meet the enemy.’ If Captain Barclay had despised the taunt, 
and chosen to disregard the wish of the commander-in-chief, by 
avoiding an action, the option was no longér left him; there was 
no alternative between his clearing the waters of the enemy to 
open the lake communication, and the starvation of the troops 
and Indians. On the 9th of September the last barrel of flour 
had been consumed, and Captain Barclay was compelled to sail 
ia quest of the enemy without further aid. 

Never did a British squadron encounter a foe under such dis- 
advantages. The fleet was composed of two ships of 18 guns, 
a brig of 10, a schooner of 14, and two smaller vessels carrying 
3 and | guns. It had been necessary to strip the forts on the 
Detroit of their ordnance to arm the flotilla. One of the ships 
and the brig had each cannon of four different calibers on the 
same deck, from 24 to 2 pounders, and the new ship could only 
be rigged by robbing the five other vessels of a proportion of 
their scanty and inadequate equipment. There were not above 
60 British seamen in the whole flotilla, and 85 Canadians were 
sorry substitutes for the aid which had been so imeffectually 
demanded ; 210 men of two different regiments completed this 
heterogeneous mixture of 356 peasants, artisans, soldiers and 
sailors, whom Captain Barclay led into action against 580 chosen 
American seamen, besides riflemen acting as marines. The 
enemy’s fleet was composed of two sloops of war of 20 guns, 
and seven other sail mounting 14 heavy guns on pivots; but the 
disproportion of force will be best understood by the fact, that 
the American broadside threw above twice the weight of metal 
of the British. : 

Of the naval action on the 10th of September, which termi- 
nated in the capture of our whole flotilla, we may be spared 
from relating the details. It is sufficient to know that every 
honourable effort was made by our gallant officers to contend 
against an overwhelming superiority in numbers and artillery ; 
that the American commodore’s ship struck her flag to the De- 
troit and could not be taken possession of from want of hands, 
and that the day was not lost until the first and second in com- 
mand of every one of our vessels had been killed or dangerously 
wounded. ‘The heroic Barclay had lost one arm under Nelson, 
and the other was now mutilated before he quitted his deck. me 
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The situation of General Procter’s little army after this dis- 
aster is well depicted by Mr. James :— 

‘ This was a sad blow upon the right division. As hope fled, despair 
found its way into the British camp. ‘The situation of the men, it 
must be owned, was deplorable in the extreme. They had long been 
suffering, not only from a scarcity of provisions, but a scarcity of mo- 
ney. Few of them had received any pay for the last six months: to 
some, indeed, nine months’ arrears was due. Winter, a Canadian win- 
ter, was fast approaching ; ; and scarcely any of the soldiers had blankets, 
and all were without great-coats. ‘The severe privations which they 
had endured in the last, were therefore likely to be augmented rather 
than diminished, in the succeeding winter. In addition to all this, the 
commander of the forces appeared unmindful of their arduous exer- 
tions.’-—vol. i. p. 271. 

Under such circumstances was the retreat to commence, which 
had become inevitable to prevent the enemy from landing in rear 
of the troops. The reinforcements, which might as easily have 
been sent up when their arrival would have destroyed the enemy, 
were now afforded only to increase the want of provisions. But, 
if the maintenance of our positions on the Detroit was impossi- 
ble, the attempt to retreat from them was big with danger, for it 
was foreseen that to mduce the Indians to retire with them, and 
quit their old haunts, would be attended with much difficulty, 
‘The warriors received the proposal with the utmost indignation, 
and considered the measure as a desertion of them. ‘The British 
commander was thus placed, with the few troops which composed 
his force, in a most critical situation ; for there was every reasoa 
to expect that the numerous Indians would not restrain their irri- 
tated feelings to a mere dissolution of the alliance. But a suc- 
cessful endeavour was made to convince Tecumthé, who had at 
first violently opposed the measure, of its unavoidable necessity ; 
and his influence was sufficient to induce a large proportion of 
his nation to accompany the British troops im their retrograde 
movement. 

This important object being gained, the requisite preparations 
for a retreat were immediately completed. The forts of Amherst- 
burgh and Detroit were dismantled, depéts were formed on the 
proposed line of movement up the river Thames, which falls into 
Lake St. Clair above the Detroit, and the bridges over that river 
were carefully repaired; the heavy stores, the sick, women and 
children, were sent to the rear by the water carriage. On the 
27th of September, General Harrison landed below Ambherst- 
burgh with his army of between 5 and 6000 men, and, on the same 
day, ; General Procter broke up from his, position ; and slowly rc- 
tired to an advantageous spot near the mouth of the Thames, 
where he had determined to make a temporary stand. But while 
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the general, on finding that the enemy did not advance, had left 
the troops in position, to examine with his principal engmeer the 
heights near the Moravian village at some distance in the rear, 
which he intended to fortify and occupy during the winter, the 
officer next in command withdrew the troops from their strong 
post without orders, even before the appearance of the Ameri- 
cans; and thus caused the loss of the boats, contaming the rem- 
nant of the stores and artillery with a guard, which could not as- 
cend higher up the river from the nature of the navigation. ‘The 
general, on hastily rejoining his troops, found that this unautho- 
rized measure had left him no alternative but a battle. ‘The In- 
diaus had, on the-continued retreat of the British, forsaken them 
in great numbers, and of above 3000, no more than 500 warriors 
remained with the brave and faithful Tecumthé. The position 
chosen to await the attack of the American army was covered on 
either flank by the river Thames and an impassable swamp, and 
was calculated to render their immense superiority of numbers in 
a great degree unavailing. Here, on the morning of the Sth of 
October, the regular force (about 500 effectives) were drawn up 
in open files in a straggling wood, which prevented any attack 
upon them in regular order; their left secured by the river, a gun 
flanking the road, and their right extending towards the Indians, 
who were posted where the wood thickened, so as to form a reti- 
ring angle with them, and to turn the eneimy’s flank on their ad- 
vance. ‘This disposition was shown to ‘Tecumthé, who expressed 
his satisfaction at it; and his last words to the general were, ‘ Fa- 
ther, tell your young men to be firm, and all will be well: he 
then repaired to his people and harangued them before they were 
formed in their places. ‘The small band of our regulars, discou- 
raged by their retreat and by the privations to which they had 
been long exposed, gave way on the first advance of the enemy, 
and no exertion of their commander could rally them. While 
they were thus quickly routed, ‘Tecumthé and his warriors had 
almost as rapidly repulsed the enemy, and the Indians contineed 
to push their advantage, in ignorance of the disaster of their allies, 
until their heroic chief fell by a rifle ball, and with him the spirit 
of his followers, who were put to flight and pursued with unrelent- 
ing slaughter. ‘The Americans showed their respect for Tecumtheé 
in full as barbarous a manner as a hostile tribe of his own uation 
could have done under the same circumstances. ‘The skin was 
flayed from his lifeless corpse and made into razor-strops,* one of 
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which the late Mr. Clay of Virginia, -a member of the American 
legislature, prided himself in possessing. 

Such were the fruits of that lamentable deficiency in energy 
and foresight which it has been our duty to expose; such the 
consequences of the apathy of the commander-in-chief towards 
the momentous struggle in western Canada! But we turn with 
disgust and indignation from this picture of imbecility. One 
effort of decision, a hundred seamen rapidly conveyed from On- 
tario to Erie, for a fortnight’s service only, in either of the sum- 
mer months, would have averted this train of failure and disgrace. 
Should we be asked, whether the exigency of the service on the 
former lake could have spared them, we answer, most assuredly it 
might. What object could be commensurate with the preserva- 
tion of the most fertile portion of our possessions on the Ameri- 
can continent, when a fortnight of inactivity on the lower lake 
would have been followed by the security of Lake Erie and the 
preservation of our great Indian alliance? In less than ten days 
after the affair of the Moravian town the enemy had received the 
submission of above 2000 of the native warriors, and the support 
of their most powerful tribes was wrested from us forever. ‘The 
first care of the commander-in-chief was to cast the well-merited 
odium of failure from himself and to reflect upon the character 
of the officer and of the troops, of whose misfortunes he only 
was the author. The former indignantly threw up his command, 
and required an investigation, which was long and obstinately re- 
fused by Sir George Prevost, until an appeal to higher and purer 
authority was followed by a peremptory order to him to grant it. 
Then, after the lapse of a twelvemonth, charges were framed, 
which, cautiously excluding a long period of arduous services and 
neglected representations, rested only on the events of a retreat, 
for which the commander-in-chief should alone have been re- 
sponsible. Where the unavoidable circumstance that, in retiring, 
the troops were a day without issue of provisions, could be gravely 
embodied into a charge, we need not wonder that censure was 
inevitable. ‘The attempt made by Sir George Prevost to affix 
a stigma upon the personal character of a tried and zealous sol- 
dier was even less excusable than his desire of sacrificing the 
honour of another to avert the disgrace of failure from himself. 
The charge was, it is true, triumphantly refuted, and its author 
reduced to abandon it, with a declaration of regret that it had ever 
been made; but how does this palliate the wantonness of the ac- 
cusation, and, above all, in a man, who, if success were the crite- 
rion of courage, might himself have been convicted of the want 
of it upon every occasion of his military command? 
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During the month of September, the enemy had been gra- 
dually scletieg in large numbers at Sackett’s Harbour, where, 
under Major General Wilkinson, a force of nearly ten thou- 
sand men now rendezvoused. An attack upon Kingston was 
supposed to be their object, and after dispatching reinforce- 
ments to that garrison, General de Rottenburgh left his com- 
mand on the Niagara to General Vincent, and proceeded down 
the lake. On the 9th of October, General Vincent received in- 
telligence of the defeat at the Moravian town, and after de- 
stroying great quantities of provisions and stores, commenced 
a precipitate retreat to Burlington, where he was joined by the 
rethains of General Procter’s troops. The unnecessary panic 
which thus followed General Harrison’s success was not confined 
to the &pper province, for the commander-in-chief had no sooner 
learnt the fate of the division from the Detroit, than he dispatched 
orders from Montreal to General Vincent to evacuate the whole 
of Upper Canada as low down as Kingston, and to retire into 
that place. Nor were these instructions issued only in the fresh- 
ness of the constemation, which appeared to have seized Sir 
George Prevost at the consequences of his own conduct; they 
were repeatedly urged in the most peremptory manner. 

In these orders to retreat, no notice was taken either of the 
sick, of whom the army had then a large number, nor of the loyal 
inhabitants nor Indians; neither was the depét of provisions and 
stores at York deemed worthy of attention, although the garrison of 
Kingston, which depended principally on that depét for supplies, 
had only seven days’ provisions in store. ‘The season of the year 
and state of the roads would have rendered retreat from the head 
of Lake Ontario impossible without tlie sacrifice of ordnance, 
ammunition, stores, and baggage of every description; and even 
then, if half the regular force could have reached Kingston, the 
want of subsistence must have entailed the abandonment of that 
fortress to the enemy, with the ships, stores and arsenal. Nor 
would the disastrous consequences of obedience to these orders 
have ended there; but we need pursue the consideration of them 
no farther. Fortunately the evils impending over the suffering 
inhabitants of the Canadas, and the disgrace with which such a 
flight fiom the upper province would have covered the national 
honour, were averted by the firmness of some officers of rank in 
General Vincent’s army, to whom that commander communicated 
the orders of Sir George Prevost for an immediate retreat to 
Kingston. General Procter, who had not yet quitted his com- 
mand, strongly urged General Vincent to disobey the injunctions 
which he had received for so fatal a measure, and was warmly 
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seconded by Colonel Murray, inspecting field-officer, who “had 
already distinguished himself on the Champlain frontier. ‘These 
officers observed to General Vincent that, if Sir George Prevost 
had the safety of the provinces at heart, he must eventually be 
gratified by an act of disobedience which could not fail to pro- 
duce the most beneficial consequences; they gave their opinion 
against a retreat upon their heavy responsibility, and General 
Vincent was persuaded to adopt it. The recovery of the Niagara 
frontier was the result. 

General Vincent had with great prudence kept the orders in 
question profoundly secret from his own troops, and both the re- 
ceipt of them and the resolution to disobey them were equally 
unknown in bis lines, except to the superior officers whom he 
had consulted. The intelligence, therefore, which by some un- 
accountable means had been secretly conveyed to the enemy, of 
the instructions to retire, was converted into an engine for their 
destruction. Confiding in its accuracy, the American general 
on the Niagara, from whence a detachment had already been 
made to jom General Wilkinson, now dispatched General Har- 
rison. wb his troops, which had arrived from Lake Erie, and 
nearly his whole remaining force, to Sackett’s Harbour, declaring 
that he was not to be duped by the appearance of building bar- 
racks at Burlington, as he knew the orders which had been given 
to the British troops to withdraw to Kingston. ‘The Americans 
thus became so weak on the Niagara frontier, that Colonel Mur- 
ray, with an advanced corps, procured permission from General 
Vincent to relieve the inhabitants at the head of Lake Ontario 
from the oppression which the enemy exercised over them: he 
drove them before him up the lake shore to within twelve miles 
of Fort George, and then, without awaiting further orders, made 
a rapid movement upon that place itself. ‘The enemy were com- 
pletely unprepared; and panic-struck at the bold advance of a 
force whose retreat to Kingston had been implicitly relied upon, 
they abandoned Fort George and their strong entrenched camp 
in its vicinity, and crossed precipitately to their own shore. Be- 
fore their flight, however, they found time for the commission of 
an act of barbarity for which the atrocities of the French imperial 
armies could scarcely furnish a parallel. They had possessed 
the beautiful and once flourishing town of Newark, near Fort 
George, for some months, and had systematically practised upon 
the peaceable imhabitants every species of exaction and ill treat- 
meut: but this was not sufficient, and before the American 
troops crossed the river, they burnt every house but one to the 
earth. With a deep snow on the ground, and amidst all the ri- 
gours of a Canadian winter’s night, above four hundred helpless 
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women and children were driven half naked from their homes, and 
their habitations and property consumed to ashes ! 

A few days after Colonel Murray entered Fort George, Lieut. 
General (now Sir Gordon) Drummond, who had superseded Ge- 
neral de Rottenburg in the command of Upper Canada, arrived 
at the army, and immediately sanctioned a bold proposal of Co 
lonel Murray for the surprize of the enemy’s fortress of Niagara. 
The plan was executed a masterly style on the night of the 
18th of December, and that important post, with its garrison of 
5090 men, 27 pieces of ordnance, and 3000 stand of arms, fell into 
our possession. About the same time, Major General Riall was 
detached across the strait with a strong corps to destroy all 
the provisions and stores, and to sweep down the whole Ame- 
rican coast from Erie to Ontario. ‘These operations having been 
successfully performed, our positions on the Niagara recovered, 
and the enemy’s defences on that river either destroyed or in our 
possession, General Drummond, on the last day of the year, 
leaving a sufficient garrison in Fort Niagara, withdrew his troops 
to the Canadian shore, and placed them in winter-quarters. 

We have now to revert to the operations of the numerous force 
which the enemy had, early in October, concentrated at Sackett’s 
Harbour; but some notice of the few preceding events of the 
year in Lower Canada will first be necessary. The enemy, at 
the opening of 1813, commanded the waters of Lake Champlain, 
on which we had no naval force, nor did Sir George Prevost use 
the slightest exertion to create one. A fortunate accident, how- 
ever, threw into our hands two American sloops of 11 guns each, 
which, incautiously approaching too near to the Isle-aux-noix, 
were boarded and gallantly captured by a part of that garrison in 
boats. After this success, Colonel Murray, whose subsequent 
meritorious services we have detailed, and who then commanded 
at the Isle-aux-noix, embarked about 1000 men in batteaux, 
under convoy of the sloops, to harass the enemy's posts on the 
shores of the lake. General Hampton, who, with the numerous 
force which had been under the orders of Dearborn on that 
frontier, in the preceding year, had remained inactive during the 
present summer, now quietly suffered Colonel Murray to land 
and burn the blockhouses and extensive barracks at. Plattsburg, 
a post which, in the following year, became unfortunately more 
famous. After other successful descents upou the enemy's shore, 
the colonel returned without loss to his station. 

In the autumn, the American cabinet projected a serious inva- 
sion of Lower Canada by a simultaneous attack from Sackett’s 
Harbour and the shores of Lake Champlain. The plan was judi- 
ciously conceived, but it was most wretchedly marred in enceyane. 
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It was proposed that General Wilkinson should assemble a force 
of ten thousand men at Sackett’s Harbour, with a view either of re 
thre 


attacking Kingston, if he found it practicable, or, if not, of de- 


ceiving the British into an opinion that he designed an attempt » 
of | 





upon it. He was then suddenly to drop down the St. Lawrence : 
with his whole force, in concert with General Hampton’s advance his 
from his frontier, ‘to capture Montreal, to lock up the British in § "0 
his rear to starve or surrender, or to oblige them to follow him C 
without artillery, baggage, or provisions, and eventually to lay of | 
down their arms.’ As General Hampton could assemble 6000 § PF°' 
men, the whole American force to unite in this project would not § * C 
be less than 16,000 regular troops. The arrival of two regi- kett 
ments from the Niagara at Kingston, and the intelligence pos- desc 
sessed by the enemy that the remainder of General Vincent's ston 
force was directed to retreat to that fortress, probably prevented F ™0 
any real attack upon it; but the latter circumstance mduced the § '€*- 
enemy to dispatch all their disposable force with confidence from me 
c 


Fort George to Sackett’s Harbour, where, before the middle of § P 
October, 10,000 men of all arms, with thirty-eight pieces of light a 
artillery and a battering train, were assembled, together with up- om 


wards of three hundred large boats for the transport of the expe- from 
dition. General Wilkinson being now completely prepared, in- abou 
structions were issued to General Hampton to force his way dowr 
immediately to the banks of the St. Lawrence and unite with — 
c 


General Wilkinson’s army. We have already observed that the 
Isle-aux-noix commands the only entrance into the lower pro- a 
vince from Lake Champlain by which heavy artillery and stores § “OP 
can advance. The route by which Hampton was necessitated to Colon 
invade the province was so difficult that his engineers were com- 
= to cut a road as they proceeded for his field-pieces, and 
ieut. Colonel de Saluberry, who commanded our outpost, had 
increased the obstacles before the enemy by felling trees and con- 
structing abattis on their line of march. Had the difficulties of the 
enterprize been less, however, neither Hampton nor his troops 
were of a character to surmount them. They crossed the boundary 
of the British possessions on the 21st of October, and on the 26th 
fell in with the pickets of the British advance, which were covering 
a working party of peasants employed at the abattis on the river 
Chateaugay. Here, behind these defences, Lieut. Colonel de 
Saluberry collected three hundred Canadian fencibles and militis, 
and with this handful of men, without a regulm ‘soldier, resolutely 
maintained his post during the day against two brigades of the 
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enemy, Who attacked him on opposite banks of the river, undef * Ic m 
Hampton in person. ‘The assailants were at Jeast twenty to one, ~ _ 
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troops behaved with the greatest cowardice.* Towards night-fall 
they retreated precipitately, and their two columns, in retiring 
through the woods, commenced by mistake a destructive fire 
upon each other, in which they persevered during the greater part 
of the night. On the following morning, Hampton continued 
his retreat, and made no halt until he regained the American ter- 
ritory. 


General Wilkinson, in the mean time, ignorant of the retreat, 


of his colleague, had commenced his advance into the British 
provinces. On the same day on which the skirmish was fought 
at Chateaugay, the fleet of boats containing his army quitted Sac- 
kett’s Harbour and entered the St. Lawrence on their proposed 
descent to Montreal. Sir James Yeo, who had returned to King- 
ston with the fleet early in October, distributed part of his crews 
into gunboats to watch the enemy’s movements, and hang on their 
rear. At the same time a corps of observation of about 800 men, 
under Lieut. Colonel Morrison, a distinguished officer, was dis- 
patched from Kingston with a similar view. The enemy con- 
tinued to descend the river, and during the night of the 6th of 
November, having silently passed Fort Wellington with little loss 
from the few guns of that work, landed on the following day 
about 2500 cavalry and infantry under General Brown, to march 
down the Canadian bank, and to clear it of our troops, though 
there was between Fort Wellington and Coteau-du-lac no British 
force to oppose them except a few militia. Brown, therefore, 
advanced to the village of Cornwall, about 80 miles from 
Montreal and half that distance from Coteau-du-lac; meanwhile 
Colonel Morrison rapidly came up with the enemy’s rear, which 
he was indefatigable in harassing, at the same time that our 
gunboats frequently cannonaded their flotilla, though convoyed 
by a superior naval force. Besides the advance under Brown, 
the enemy, in the evening of the Qth, landed another body of 
about 2500 men of the é/ite of their army, cavalry and infantry, 
with six field-pieces, under General Boyd, to cover the rear of 
the expedition from Colonel Morrison’s assaults, which soon 
became so troublesome, that Wilkinson, who was sick in his 
boat, sent orders to Boyd to countermarch, attack Colonel Mor- 
tison, and take his artillery. As Boyd returned up the river for 
the purpose of executing these courageous instructions, Colonel 
Morrison retired before him until he gained a position, at a place 
called Chrystler’s Farm, where he had previously resolved to 


await the enemy’s attack if they should turn upon him. Here, | 





* It may give some idea of American bombast to know that the editor of the ‘ Al- 
bany Register’ compliments ‘ the brave Hamptou and his Spartan band’ for their feats 
at Chateaugey : and this too without meaning it in irony. 
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about tw6 o’elotk on the afterioon of the 11th of November, the 
Amertican ¢orps of 2500 men, with six guns, advanced in three 
colunitts to the attack of the British position, and, after an obsti- 
vidte conflict of two houts, gave way at all poitits, with a loss of 
about 400 then im killed aiid wounded, and among the former a 
genéral officer, besides 100 ptisoners and a six-pounder; ouf loss 
did not amount to 200 men. Immediately after the action, the 
enemy rétited hastily down the fiver to Cornwall. There Wilkm- 
‘sofi’s whéle force was agaif utited, but he had scarcely arrived, 
before ke received intelligence of the repulse of Hampton at 
Chatedaugay. He needed not this pretext for abandoning the ptr- 
pose of the expedition. He was alarmed at the issue of the affair 
at Chrystler’s, and at the hostile disposition of the inhabitants of the 
country. Colonel Morrison was again hanging on his rear, while 
the militia assembling in force threatened his flank. His followers 
were equally terrified with himself, and a council of war having de- 
termined that the entetprize should be suspended, the whole army, 
on the 12th of November, hastily retired to their own shore, and 
began to fortify themselves for protection against the small force 
opposed to them. If the commander-in-chief had then dispatched 
forward the troops assembled at Coteau-du-lac, to make a com- 
bined moveinent with Colonel Mofrison against Wilkinson during 
his panic, & good account might have been given of his army; 
but, as usual, he hesitated, and placed his troops in wimter quar- 
ters until the enemy had quietly withdrawn mto the interior; 
then, ahd hot until then, he sent Colonel Morrison over in Fe- 
brifary to burn their boats, which were frozen up in the Salmon 
river opposite to Cornwall. 

In summing up the events of the campat 3, one of the 
most sfrikifig facts is, that of all th® conquests which the enemy 
are known to have proposed, the Geatruction of our naval depot, so 
mjudiciously laid open to their attack, at York, was the only part 
m which they were permanently successful; and, imstead of expel- 
hing Us trom tte-Niagara line, they had, on the last day of Decem- 
bet, lost all their own posts on that river. They had however been 
most fortuhate where they could least hope for advantage; the 
imbecility of Sir George Prevost had enabled them to regain the 
Michigan country, and to acquire both the naval ascendancy on 
Lake Erie, and the command of its shores: but they failed 
most disgracefully in their combined and simultaneous invasion 
of Canada and attempt upon Montreal. We do not mean to assert 
that the forces under Lieutenant-Colonels Morrison and De 
Saluberry were in themselves the sole cause of the repulse of 
Wilkinson and Hampton ; but it is both strictly true; and most 
honourable to our brave traops, that the whole strength of the 
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two corps which sustained the assaults of 16,000 American sol- 
diers, did not exceed 1200 men. The conduct of Hampton and 
his troops was such as to bafile all military criticism; and com- 
pared with them, Wilkinson and his followers were skilful and 
resolute; but even the expedition from Sackett’s Harbour was 
deplorably conducted. Such is the rapidity of the current of 
the St. Lawrence, that, assisted by the wind, the passage from 
Fort Wellington to Montreal (120 miles) is frequently effected in 
batteaux m sixteen hours; yet, though Wilkinson had a favour- 
able breeze after passing Fort Wellington, he lingered for six days 
between that place and Cornwall, a distance of less than fifty 
miles, in landing, and embarking detachments, without the slight+ 
est necessity, at the critical period when every prospect of success 
depended upon the celerity of his movements. If he had made 
no halts, Colonel Morrison’s corps could not have overtaken 
him: he would then have had only the force at Coteau-tlu-lac 
to contend with—but, if his troops could not rout one-third of 
their numbers at Chrystler’s, it perhaps was of little moment 
what plan he pursued. 

On the British side, the occurrences of the year, on the part of 
the subordinate commanders and troops, present us with a 
brilliant series of achievements, the greater number of which 
were rendered nugatory or imperfect in result from the absence 
of all energy, talent, and enterprize, in their commander-in-chief. 
By General Vincent and Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey, the Ame- 
rican camp of 3500 of their Niagara army was surprized and 
thrown imto confusion with 700 men; by General Procter two 
corps -of 12 and 1300 men were completely annihilated in suc- 
cession, by less than half their force of regular troops; by 
Colonel Murray the shores of Lake Champlain were insulted, 
and: their military posts captured with 1000 men, while five 
times that number of American troops remained passive spéc- 
tators of his triumph; and, subsequently, before the same 
officer, with inferior force, the enemy fied from the head of Lake 
Ontario, and lost their strongest fortress on the Canadian fron~ 
tier: it is almost needless to add the affairs of Chateaugay and 
Chrystler’s to this long list of American defeats. Of these 
successes, but one could in any degree be attributed to the mea- 
sures of Sir George Prevost. General Vincent, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harvey, General Procter, Colonel Murray, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Morrison, all acted either against his positive 
commands, or without any instructions from him; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel De Saluberry, who courageously maintained his post on 
Sir George’s line of defence, should alone have had the merit 
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which bis superior endeavoured to wrest from him, because he 
chanced to arrive at the spot, and find the enemy beaten. 

For the campaign of 1814, Chauncey was indefatigable in aug- 
manting the naval Torce of the enemy on Lake Ontario; but his 
antagonist (Sir James Yeo) was yet more expeditious, for he had 
Jaunched and equipped two large frigates, and was ready for sea 
with his squadron, before the American commodore was able to 
move from his harbour. A descent upon Kingston was again 
the favourite project of the American cabinet, if Commodore 
Chauncey could be in readiness with the fleet and should deem 
it practicable; but, if otherwise, the recovery of the superiority 
on the Niagara frontier, was to form the principal object of the 
American arms. Upon this line, Major-General Brown, who 
proved himself the ablest officer in the enemy’s service during the 
war, was appointed commander-in-chief. Early in April, finding 
that Chauncey could not co-operate against Kingston, he 
marched from Sackett’s Harbour with the greater part of his 
regular force to the Niagara, where he occupied himself in pre- 
paring to open the campaign. 

On Lake Champlain, during the winter, a 16-gun brig had been 
built at the Isle-aux-noix, and as soon as the navigation opened, 
our little flotilla, thus reinforced, proceeded up the lake to exa- 
mine the enemy’s naval preparations. They had already launched 
a large ship and a brig, but were yet unprovided with stores and 


guns for their equipment, and were so unprepared for resistance, ° 


that their dockyard and new vessels at Vergennes might with ease 
have been destroyed, had Captain Pring, our naval commander, 
enjoyed the co-operation of a land force of but 1000 men. We 
had a strong body of troops concentrated at the Isle-aux-noix, 
and Captain Pring had solicited the commander-in-chief to 
suffer a part of it to accompany him, but his request was met by 
a refusal. When he returned and reported the state of insecurity 
m which he had found the American depét, such assistance was 
indeed offered; but the opportunity was past, the enemy had 
taken alarm, and Sir George Prevost had subsequently full cause 
to lament an act of indecision, by which he eventually lost the 
naval command of a second great lake. So little had he profited 
by the events of the preceding year on Lake Erie! 

But his infatuation seems altogether to have increased as he 
approached the termination of his career. The greater the 
resources which the government placed at his disposal, the more 
industrious does he appear to have been im neutralizing their 
efficacy. In the middle of April, Lower Canada had nothing to 
dread, Sackett’s Harbour was weakly garrisoned, our fleet on 
Ontario was nearly ready for sea, and the enemy were evidently 
bent 
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bent upon directing their main efforts to the Niagara. Yet, 
though reinforcements were daily arriving or expected in the St 

Lawrence, from Great Britain and the West Indies, Sir George 
Prevost detained a force of three squadrons of dragoons, nine 
regular regiments of infantry,* six strong battalions of embodied 
militia, and a numerous division of artillery, all in the lower 
province; he made no attempt against Sackett’s Harbour, and 
dispatched not a man to strengthen the inadequate force on the 
Niagara, until the middle of July. It would be incredible, if it 
were not in the recollection of thousands, that the whole of 
the powerful army which we have enumerated were crowded 
together in inactivity at Chambly in Lower Canada, at what was 
termed a camp of instruction, behind a strong frontier and 
without an enemy to oppose them, while less than 3000 of their 
companions in arms were sustaining the whole brunt of the war 
on the Niagara. Sir James Yeo was prepared for any operation 
on the Ist of May, and Chauncey could not meet him; one half, 
then, of the force which the commander-in-chief was employing in 
the mimicry of war at Chambly, would have sufficed to capture 
Sackett’s Harbour, and the fleet which it protected. But, since 
he had failed to possess himself of that place, he regarded it with 
‘a species of horror, which would neither suffer him to attack it 
\ in person, nor to permit any of his subordinate officers to attempt 
the enterprize. 

From the middle of April to June, remforcements had con- 
tinually been arriving on the Niagara for General Brown, but 
the month of July had commenced before he opened the cam- 
paign, by crossing that strait with 5000 men. From this period 
to the end of October, the Canadian bank of the Niagara became 
the theatre of a quick succession of obstinate and sanguinary 
conflicts, but the struggle finally closed by leaving the two 
armies precisely in the same positions as they had occupied in the 
preceding spring. Although therefore the details of the opera- 
tions of 1814 in this quarter are highly interesting, we must be 
content, with our narrow limits, to refer the reader ta Mr. 
James’s volumes for the accountof them. Through the summer 
Brown’s disposable force was never less than 5000 men, and” 
generally much exceeded that number; before the termination of 
the campaign, it amounted to 9000. General Drummond, on 
the other hand, until the end of August, had never more than 
3000 men; and yet with this small corps he maintained the 
unequal contest, while the commander-in-chief was condemn- 





* These were the 2d battalion 8th, 13th, 16th, 49th, 70th, De Meuron’s, Canadian 
Fencibles, Voltigeurs, and battalion of Marines. 
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ing three times that force to total inaction. It was not until 
the lives of many brave officers and men had been lamentably 
sacrificed in the attempt to contend against overwhelming 
numbers, that Sir George Prevost could be persuaded to detach 
a man from the lower province; and, at length, when, by his 
unaccountable neglect of General Drummond’s situation, above a 
third of that officer’s division had been slain or disabled, two of the 
Peninsular regiments were the only reinforeements which he 
reluctantly yielded. Ip the progress of the operations of 1814 
on the Niagara, it was evident that the American military had 
very much improved in character since the commencement of 
the war. They certamly fought with considerable resolution; 
and as their numbers were so superior, and they were commanded 
by an officer of undoubted capacity, it was highly creditable both 
to the talents of General Drummond, and the discipline and 
gallantry of his troops, that the enemy sustained more than one 
defeat, and were never suffered to gain a material ascendancy. 
The whole of the summer of 1814 passed without any 
encounter between the rival fleets on Lake Ontario. Sir James 
Yeo blockaded Sackett’s Harbour until Chauncey had prepared 


/two new frigates for sea, and the American squadron being 


then far superior in strength, our commodore returned to Kingston 
to await the equipment of the St. Lawrence, a three decker of 
102 guns, then building at our dock-yard. Chauncey meanwhile 
held the lake during the months of August and September, but 
profited little by his superiority, and retired into port early in 
October, just before Sir James Yeo was ready to sail from 
Kingston with the new three decker and his squadron. 

Having thus arrived at the termination of the arduous struggle 
in Upper Canada, we have now but to notice the last operation 
of the war on the frontier of the lower province. Of the in- 
glorious expedition to Plattsburg, we could wish, in common 
with every man who feels for the national honour, that it were 
possible to have buried the remembrance with the individual 
whose gross deficiency in vigour and judgment entailed such 2 
stam upon the British arms. But since that occurrence cannot 
be erased from the page of our history, we shall dwell on it no 
longer than is requisite to expose the real causes of a failure, 
which has been converted by American gasconade into a source 
of unmerited triumph. 

In June and July 1814, a numerous fleet arrived im the St. 
Lawrence from Bordeaux, with the flower of that army which, 
under the Duke of Wellington, had exalted the military reputa- 
tion of this country to the highest pitch of renown; with them 
also came some distinguished general officers of the Peninsular 

school. 














school. These troops were no scones landed, than it was 
evident that Sir George Prevost knew not how to dispose of the 
succours with which the government had chosen the earliest 
moment of augmentmg his already pow force. He had 
wasted some of the most valuable months pf the summer in the 
camp at Chambly, while Sit James Yeo blockading Sackett’s 
Harbour, but, though he had the full meany of attack and a few 
days’ march would have brought him before the defences of that 
important arsenal, we have seen that he made qo effort against it. 
When the regiments from Bordeaux however landed, no man in 
his army or m the provinces doubted that Sa¢kett’s Harbour 
must be the point of assault. So convinced indeed were tlhe 
enemy of the danger which threatened the seat of their strength 
on Lake Ontario, that General Izzard, who now commanded on 
the Champlain frontier, marched to Sackett’s Harbour with 
between 3 and 4000 regular troops, leaving no other force on the 
frontiet of Lower Canada than 1500 of the refuse of his armiy. 
The American government thus felt, though our own commander- 
in-chief could not, that all objects on the frontier were insigni- 
ficant im comparison with the protection of the numerous 
squadron which was blockaded in their port on Ontario. But 
instead of a rapid movement towards that lake, the Peninsular 
troops were suffered to ascend no higher than the ill fated camp 
at Chambly, where they were detained during the whole month 
of August before the slightest operation was attempted. At 
Jength, from the magnitude of preparation, it could no longer be 
doubted that some great enterprize was at hand; and anxious 
éxpectation was once more directed towards Sackett’s Harbour; 
but, as remarked by the author of Veritas, ‘ by a strange perver- 
sity of intellect Sir George Prevost again shunned that place as a 
pestilence,’ and Plattsburg on Lake Champlain was found to be 
the object of the expedition, of which he took the personal 
command. 

Of the three great lakes whose waters are spread on the 
boundary between the cultivated parts of the British North 
American provinces, and the United States, that of Champlain is 
the least important in every respect. Of the shores of Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, full one half is composed of the frontier of 
Upper Canada, which must ever be at the mercy of the enemy, 
if we possess not the naval superiority; and if we do not com- 
mand the waters of Ontario in particular, it is morally impossible 
to secure our communications with the fertile peninsula of the 
Niagara and the western district of Upper Canada. In fact 
the possession of the upper province is mainly dependent upon 
the supremacy on Lake Ontario. With Lake Champlain, “ 
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the contrary, the safety ofthe Canadas has little connection ; for the 
only assailable point of that frontier is effectually barred by the 
Isle-aux-noix, while, as the boundary line cuts the lake just at the 
point where it narrows) into the Richelieu, not one-twentieth part 
of its shores is imclud¢d in the British province. How then Sir 
George Prevost could have been guilty of the worse than folly of 
striving for a superiority on Lake Champlain which the defence of 
his government did/not demand, while, by omitting to attack 
Sackett’s Harbour, he left dubious that on Lake Ontario, which 
was of vital importance for the security of the whole of Upper 
Canada, has justly excited the astonishment of every individual 
who possesses the slightest acquajntance with the localities of 
his command, After the destruction of the enemy’s fleet on 
Ontario, it might indeed have been advisable to harass them by 
acquiring « naval ascendancy on Champlain, and thus holding 
the shores of that lake in subjection; but until the main object 
could be gained, it was infatuation to grasp at the minor con- 
sideration, 

On the 3d of September, Sir George Prevost put his troops in 
motion and entered the American territory. The force which he 
commanded was composed of a regiment of light cavalry, a nume- 
rous train of artillery, and three brigades of the best infantry in the 
British service, led by Major-Generals Brisbane, Robinson and 
Power, and amounting, in all, to 11,000 men, inured to service, and 
long habituated to victory under the great captain of the age. After 
Izzard’s march to Sackett’s Harbour, General Macomb was left 
to command on Lake Champlain with, as already said, only 1500 
of the refuse of the American army, and, when the object of our 
commander-in-chief had been developed, he was joined by between 
two and three thousand of raw militia who were hastily collected 
at Plattsburg. It may readily be conceived how much resistance 
could be offered by such a rabble to the advance of the British 
troops. Between the 3d and the 6th of September, the enemy 
did not even show themselves, yet Sir George Prevost consumed 
these four days im an adyance of only twenty-five miles along the 
lake shore. On the morning of the 6th, however, the American 
riflemen and militia in some force, supported by artillery, endea- 
voured to oppose the march of the army, but our columns pressed 
on without deigning to deploy or even to return their fire, except 
by the skirmishers ; and, on the evening of the same day, arrived on 
the left bank of the little river Saranac, on the southern shore of 
which stood the village of Plattsburg, and, on an elevated ridge 
above it, the American defences, which consisted of three unfinished 
redoubts and two blockhouses, armed in all with from 15 to 20 
pieces of ordnance. The American flotilla lay at anchor in Platts- 
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burg Bay. Had the commander-in-chief suffered these works 
to be assaulted, as was eagerly proposed to him, on the same 
evening, there can be no question but they must have fallen with 
scarcely an effort before a single brigade. But after losing four 
days on a march which he might easily have effected in two, 
while the enemy were active in strengthening their ition, he 
halted for other five days im frent of their works, as if to enable 
them to complete their preparations. The presence of their 
flotilla was the reason assigned for this deplorable inaction ; but 
we have the assurance of their own historian (Sketches of the 
War, p. 319.) that the redoubts were still in such a state that not 
any exertion of the whole flotilla could have saved Macomb and 
his undisciplined horde from capture if Sir George Prevost had 
crossed the Saranac and attacked them on the evening of the Gth/ 
of September. For any ulterior operations beyond the possession 
of Plattsburg, the assistance of our fleet was requisite, and the 
commander-in-chief should not have commenced his march before 
the navy were in readiness; but having advanced to Plattsburg, 
he might with ease have attained so much of his object as the 
reduction of that place without the slightest necessity for the aid 
of a flotilla. But he would now -undertake nothing until the 
arrival of our vessels to attack those of the enemy. It was only 
on the 3d of September, the same day on which the army crossed 
the boundary line, and little more than a week after the launch of 
a 36-gun ship, that Captain Downie of the Royal Navy arrived 
from the Ontario squadron to take the command on Lake Cham- 
plain ; and he immediately began to prepare for sea with the 
utmost activity. But the assemblage of a crew for the new ship 
had only commenced after she was launched, by draughts of 
seamen from the men of war and transports at Quebec, and it 
was the 9th of September before the last detachment had arrived 
at Isle-aux-noix. On that day 270 men had at length been 
collected from fourteen different king’s vessels, besides those from 
transports, with marines, soldiers of an infantry regiment, and of 
the royal and marine artillery. Captain Downie knew but one of 
his officers, and none of the seamen; the latter were men of inferior 
character, who had been permitted to volunteer, or rather had been 
forced from their respective ships; and the new vessel was in so 
unfinished a state that while she was going into action two days 
afterwards, the joiners were at work at her magazmes, her powder 
lying alongside in a boat, and the carpenters still fixing ring bolts, 
&c. for the guns. It surely needs no acquaintance with naval 
affairs to comprehend how essentially necessary it must be that 
the captain, the officers and crew of a vessel of war should be 
well known to each other, trained to exercise together, and that 
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before a ship is carried into action her construction and equipment 
should. at least be completed. Yet though Sir George Prevost 
was well aware of the condition ot Captam Downije’s ship, he 
repeatedly urged him both by letter, and usrough the officers of his 
staff, to make instant co-operation with the army, who, i was said, 
had been long awaiting his arrival before Plattshurg for the 
purpose of assaulting the enemy’s works, simultaneously with a 
waval attack upon their squadron in thehay. With Captain Downie, 
as with Captain Barclay in the preceding year, mmnuendo and 
taunt were resorted to to provoke him to engage agaypst his better 
judgement. Unhappily the same effect was produced. Stung 
at an insinuation ‘ that the commander-in-chief hoped Captain 
Downie suffered himself to be delayed by nothing but the state 
of the wind,’ he replied that he needed no urging to do his duty, 
and that he should be up with the army from Isle-aux-noix with 
the first breeze. It was then solemnly agreed that as soon as 
Downie attacked the American fleet, our troops should assault 
the forts, and that the scaling of the guns of our squadron, in 
doubling the head to the northward of the bay, should be the 
signal for the advance of the columus of attack. Besides Captain 
Downie’s own ship of 36 guns, manned in the way we have stated, 
the British flotilla was composed of a brig of 16 and two sloops 
of 11 guns each, with ten gunboats. ‘The American squadron 
consisted of three vessels, of 26, 20, and 18 guns, one of 7, and 
ten gunboats. in the number of guns, therefore, there was little 
difference, but in weight of metal the enemy were as three to two, 
and they had nearly a thousand prime seamen to oppose to less than 
six hundred men of all descriptions. Early on the morning of the 
11th of September, the approach of the squadron on the lake 
was distinctly announced to the commander-in-chief by the pre- 
concerted signal of the scaling of their guns. The report of the 
ordnance was within hearing of every man in our army, and the 
general astonishment may be conceived when it was immediately 
followed—not by the long wished-for command to advance to the 
assault, but by an order for the troops To cooK. Not a platoon 
had been permitted to form and move forward when our fleet 
were seen to round the promontory, stand into the bay, and attack 


.the American squadron, Copinin Donia had stated to his crew 


that the troops would instantly storm the works on shore, and 
they commenced the action with much gallantry in the contidence 
_of support. Their brave leader fell in ten minutes after its com- 
mencement, but the ship was courageously fought for two hours 
afterwards, under the discouraging circumstance of the total 
failure of the commander-in-chief to fultil his pledge of co-opera- 
tion on shore. There were several untoward events on this dis- 
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astrous day to increase the effect of the misconduct of the com- 
mander-in-chief—Our large ship im entering the bay had both her 

anchors shot away, so that she could not be brought to the intended 
station ; one of the sloops ran aground, and was compelled to 
surrender without doing any service; and the gunboats, which 
were manned with Canadian militia, on observing that no attack 
was made by land, shamefully fled at the moment when their 
assistance in winding the large ship, to bring her undamaged 
broadside to bear, might have turned the fate of the day. After 
an obstinate struggle of two hours and twenty minutes, the ship, 

the brig and one sloop which had maintained the battle against 
the whole of the hostile squadron with a resolution that merited 
a happier result, were successively reduced to strike their colours. 
The feeble and vacillating author of this calamity was meanwhile a 
passive spectator of the unavailing efforts of the brave men whom 
he had exposed. After disregarding the signal at which he had 
promised to put his columns im motion, and viewing the naval en- 
gagement for some time without an effort, he at length gave the 
order to advance, and gave it only to recall it again just when the 
light troops were close in upon their works, and half an hour would 
have avenged the fall of the gallant Downie and the loss of the 
fleet. Language would ill express the indignant feelings of the 
troops on being condemned thus tamely to witness the victory of 
the American fleet, and themselves to yield a second triumph to 
a weak and undisciplined enemy. Their wounded pride and 
anger were vented in loud reproaches against the individual who 
had proved himself so unworthy to command them, and their in- 
dignation reached its height when, to complete the fuluess of the 
undeserved shame with which he had loaded them, a precipitate 
retreat, or more truly a flight, with the abandonment of immense 
quantities of stores, ammunition, and provisions, was commenced 
on the night of the 11th of September. ‘The whole loss of the 
army in killed and wounded did not exceed two hundred men; but 
the disgraceful issue of the expedition had such a fatal effect upon 
the minds of the soldiery, that above eight hundred of them bad 
deserted before the retreat was concluded. 

For the palpable violation of promise of which the commander- 
in-chief was guilty in not immediately preparing for the assault 
when he heard the scaling of the guns of the fleet, it would be 
impossible to assign a reason, for he had only to permit his 
gallant army to follow the impulse of their own zealous feelings, 
and Plattabeny must have fallen. The effect too upon both the 
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moment, that, as Sir George Prevost afterwards asserted, the 
American vessels were not within gunshot of the shore. But we 
know, on the contrary, that they were within reach of the batteries, 
and we have the testimony of Captain Pring, who intrepidly 
seconded the lamented Downie in the brig, as well as that of 
numerous other eye-witnesses, that, even after the surrender of 
our vessels, the enemy did not take possession of them fora long 
time, until they had succeeded in towing their own disabled ships 
from under the batteries to a secure distance from the shore. 
Besides this, a number of officers who visited Plattsburg after 
the peace, were of decided opinion that the anchorage of the 
American squadron was within full range of the forts. How 
deeply then is it to be regretted that the troops were recalled 
when at last they had been suffered to advance! Both the works 
and the two fleets would yet have been ours; but, even if the 
latter object was then past attainment, who will deny that the 
capture of Macomb’s troops and defences, and the preservation of 
the national honour were in themselves sufficient to render a 
perseverance in the assault not only justifiable, but a measure of 
the most urgent necessity? In the dispatches announcing his 
failure, which the commander-in-chief dated from Plattsburg, but 
which, from the internal evidence contained in them, were un- 
doubtedly written at Montreal, he stated that, after the surrender 
of the fleet, ‘ the possession of the enemy’s works offered no advan- 
tage to compensate for the loss that must have been sustained in 
acquiring possession of them.’ He knew, at the moment he 
wrote this paragraph, that the desertion of upwards of eight 
hundred men had attended his shameful retreat. Could the 
assault have cost him as dearly? It would not; even if we were 
disposed to assent to the humiliating doctrine, which was implied 
in this affected humanity, that the life of a British soldier is more 
valuable to him than honour. 

By various means, (some of which we have detailed,) Sir George 
Prevost had hitherto succeeded in veiling from the government his 
gross mismanagement of the war; but the deception could no 
longer be continued, the expedition to Plattsburg completely 
bared his incapacity, and he was immediately recalled, to answer 
at the bar of his offended country to the charges which Sir James 
Yeo preferred against him for his neglect to co-operate with 
Captain Downie. He did not live to await his trial ;—but it is to 
be feared that the consequences of his weakness to the interest 
of Great Britain, will long and injuriously survive him. 

The retreat from Plattsburg closed the campaign in Lower 
Canada; the evacuation of the Canadian shore of the Niagara by 
the American army soon after terminated the operations in the 
upper 
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upper province, and the intelligence of the conclusion of the 
peace of Ghent arrived before the approach of the season for the 
renewal of hostilities. 

It has been calculated upon solid data that in less than three 
years of warfare, the attempts of the American government to 
effect the subjugation of the Canadas were attended with the loss 
to the republic in killed, wounded and prisoners, of nearly fifty 
thousand men, besides an enormous expenditure of treasure and 
warlike resources; yet, when the terms of the treaty of Ghent 
demanded restitution of all acquisitions which had been made by 
either party on the frontier of the two provinces, the enemy had 
only the defenceless shore of the Detroit to offer in exchange for 
their fortress of Niagara and the important post of Michilimacki- 
nac, both of which were still in our possession, notwithstanding 
an effort made to recover the latter in the summer of 1614. 

Having entered into so detailed an examination of the conduct 
of the war in the Canadas, we have left ourselves no room for 
the conclusions to be drawn from it, as to the future defence of 
those provinces. We will only add one circumstance, which is 
of such deep import, that we should not of emir ss in leaving 
it unnoticed. Simce the peace, the influx of Americans from the 
United States to our provinces has been ‘incessant, and their num- 
bers are daily increasing to an alarming extent. It would not per- 
haps be expedient or practicable to exclude them from residence 
in Canada while there is no interruption to the amicable relations 
between Great Britain and their Republic; but the continuance 
of the subjects of the United States in our territories during a 
period of warfare is fraught with danger. During the last war, 
the efforts of the disaffected in Upper Canada, principally 
subjects of the United States by birth, were attended by the 
most mischievous consequences. The enemy were constantly 
supplied with intelligence by them, and every impediment studi- 
ously thrown in the way of the public service. It will become a 
most serious consideration how the recurrence of the same evils 
may be avoided, when the proportion of naturalized Americans 
in our dominions shall, in all probability, have become ten times 
greater than it was in the year 1812. If, under a vigorous and 
watchful administration, it is deemed possible to retain such set- 
tlers among our population without peril, one precaution should 
at least be carefully adopted:—no man should be found in em- 
ploy of the colonial government, whose connections bind him by 
the ties of interest or of blood to the American Republic. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Plain Scag or, Sermons for the Poor, 
and for People of all Ranks. By the Rev. R. Mayow. 12mo. 


2. yarn and Miscellaneous Pieces. By the Rev. Robert 
Wynell Mayow. 1'o which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life. 
1822. 12mo. pp. 453. 

E seldom can allot many of our pages to theological litera- 

ture; and, even if we could, it would be next to impossible 
to notice the multitude of sermons—many of them respectable— 
which continually issue from the press. ‘The two little volumes, 
however, which stand at the head of this article, are so completely 
sui generis, that we feel that we are doing an acceptable service, 
in drawing the attention of our readers to them. ‘ Plain Preach- 
ing’ has been some time before the public; the other volume, 
which is very miscellaneous in its nature, is of more recent date. 

It contains a life of Mr. Mayow, a few of his later sermons, his 

speeches toa District Committee for promoting Christian Know- 

ledge, miscellaneous extracts from his Common-place Book, the 
records of the ‘ Deaths of his Parishioners,’ and several of his 
prayers. 

The Life is professedly written by a friend, who appears to be 

a person of talents and piety, thoroughly impressed with the various 
excellencies of the character which he is delineating. We cannot 
but regret, however, that a little more time and attention were not 
bestowed on the arrangement of his materials, which are thrown 
together in a very unworkmanlike manner, and with a total disre- 
gard not only of chronological order, but of all order whatever. 

Mr. Mayow was born at Saltash, October 8th, 1777, and was 
the second son of John Salt Wynell Mayow, Esq. of Wray, in the 
— of Morvatin, Cornwall, and Mary his wife, daughter of 

obert Doughty, Esq. of Hanworth Hall, near Aylsham, in Nor- 
folk. ; 

‘ His childhood was distinguished by considerable depth as well as 
quickness of intellect, and by a degree of seriousness and reflexion un- 
common at that period of life. The person employed to attend young 
Mayow to school, was a truly religious character, and though belong- 
ing to a lower walk of life, capable of instructing those who were much 
his superiors in station. During these rides, he represented to his little 
companion the rising of sin, the vanity of. the world, the pleasure of 
serving God ; and always, at parting, gave him a strict charge to pray. 
It is probable, that some of his early religious impressions were re- 
ceived from this good man, whom Providence thus threw in his way. 
Certain it is that he had, at a very early age, so deep a conviction of 
the superior value of eternity, that when quite a boy, as he afterwards 


declared to a friend, he felt desirous to die, that he might be with God.’ 
Of 
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Of his progress at school, we have the following account from 
his master :— 

‘He came to me in the spring of 1787, and quitted my school in 
that of 1794. He learnt well, and was reading, at the time of his de- 
parture from Liskiard, Homer, Euripides, and Demosthenes. I do 
not desire to say the most, but I can assure you, that such was the 
suavity of his temper, expressed in his whole manner, his very voice 
bespeaking it, that he was the favourite of all. He would sometimes 
say to me, “ You alarm me terribly in school, but not at all out of it.”” 


In 1794, he was articled as a clerk to an attorney, at Bath, 
where his parents then resided; but his turn of mind, especially 
his favourite studies, ill-suited with this occupation. He had 
always a secret and strong leaning to the profession of a clergy- 
man, and he finally prevailed with his indulgent father, to forfeit 
his indentures, and to relieve him from a profession always uncon- 
genial to his mind. 

He went to Oxford in June 1797, where he entered at Exeter 
College. He passed through his academical studies with credit ; 
and amidst all the dangers and temptations of a university, pre- 
served an unblemished reputation. He became an excellent 
classical scholar, and particularly attached to the Greek language, 
in which he made great proficiency. 

He was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Winchester, in 
May, 1801, and entered on the curacy of Weston, near Bath, 
where, however, he did not continue long. He afterwards served 
several curacies in succession, and finally settled at Colerne, in 
the neighbourhood of Bath. He married, in 1805, his cousin 
Elizabeth, the daughter of William Harding, Esq. of Liverpool, 
by whom he had seven children, all living at the time of his 
death, and under the age of ten years. At Colerne, Mr. Mayow re- 
sided for four years, when he removed to Rosthern; and after- 
wards, for the space of five years, he officiated in the chapel of 
E. Bootle Wilbraham, Esq. of Lathom, Lancashire, by whom he 
was also employed in the dispensation of his charities; and at 
length, m 1816, three months previous to his death, he removed 
to Ardwick, near Manchester. 

‘ Here his sphere of action was ample, in a parish so near a manu- 
facturing town, indeed actually joining it; the number of poor was 
considerable, and the distress arising from the state of public affairs at 
that period, was very prevailing and great. Mr, Mayow entered upon 
his various duties with renewed vigour; he took an active part in pro- 
moting, both by pecuniary and personal assistance, all charitable insti- 
tutions and schools. [le readily attended committees; he was impa- 
tient only when those meetings were unnecessarily prolonged, and 
when those who were assembled, were backward in engaging in that 
personal labour, without which it is in vain to expect to accomplish 
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any substantial good. On these, and on every occasion, he was 
always ready : his time, his talents, his substance, the whole energy of 
his character, was called forth.’ 


He died January 8, 1817. 
The following passage is from the pen of a gentleman of Ard- 
wick, who, till Mr. Mayow’s settling there, was unknown to him. 


* During the illness of Mr. Mayow, the most anxious inquiries were 
made by all the neighbourhood, not as if they had been inquiring after 
’ the health of one whom they esteemed merely, but of one in whose 
welfare they took the deepest interest, and whose death they would re- 
gard as one of the greatest of calamities; and never did | behold more 
general or more genuine heartfelt sorrow, than was seen when the 
melancholy intelligence of his death was made known. The funeral 
was attended by the principal persons of the congregation, who had 
earnestly requested to be allowed to pay the last sad tribute to departed 
worth. The churchyard was nearly filled with people, chiefly poor, 
a part doubtless attracted by curiosity, but by far the greatest number 
evidently took a deep interest in the mournful scene. Many a big 
tear did I see roll down the manly cheeks of those who had seldom 
shed a tear. The funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. F. Peel ; 
but the most impressive sermon to those present was, the pulpit 
(clothed in black) from which their beloved pastor had so earnestly 
addressed them but a fortnight before; when, in a most affecting dis- 
course, which he might almost have intended for a farewell sermon, he 
spoke in a language which found its way to every heart.’ 


The Memoir contains many remarks upon Mr. Mayow’s style 
of preaching, with which we are in general disposed to agree. 
The following observations by his biographer, upon the necessity 
of great plainness of language in sermons addressed to the poor, 
are sensible, and well deserve the attention of our clerical readers. 


* Mr. Mayow not only saw the ignorance of the poor, but that one 
very great cause of the continuance of that ignorance was, the want of 
sufficient plainness of language and manner in the method of instruct- 
ing them; he saw and felt that even the common colloquial language 
used amongst educated persons is above the comprehension of the ge- 
nerality of the poor, and that it is likea foreign tongue to them. Those 
who do not mix with the poor, and have not studied them closely, can- 
not be aware of this fact; and it is because the upper classes and the 
instructors of youth will not believe it, or will not take pains to apply a 
remedy, that the education of the poor is so frequently seen not to pro- 
duce that real improvement which might be expected, and in many 
cases seems to be little more than learning to read by rote, and to re- 
peat ready-made answers toa set of questions. Such an education can 
never prepare them for receiving public instruction. Mr. Mayow, who 
was so intimately acquainted with all the habits and manners of the 
poor, was determined to exert all his efforts to remedy so great an evil, 
and he justly conceived that the best model he could take for giving 
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instruction, was the Holy Scriptures. His readers will perceive, that he 
brings before them striking pictures of Death, Judgment, and Eternity : 
he illustrates and enlivens his reasonings with facts, characters and 
anecdotes, many of which are drawn from real life. He saw that the 
Bible is full of these; that our Lord makes use of every passing occa- 
sion, of every object in nature, to fix the attention and impress the 
hearts of those he addresses.’—p. 39. 

The style of his sermons is certainly very peculiar: his man- 
ner, however, was ‘ earnest and impressive,’ and he was so gifted 
‘in voice and articulation’ that the plainest discourse came 
* mended from his tongue’ :—to this we incline to attribute much of 
the success which undoubtedly attended them in the pulpit. In 
the closet we are frequently called to notice a singular want of 
taste and even of judgment: in fact, the author himself seems to 
be aware of this defect; and in his ‘ Common- Place Book,’ has 
introduced some characteristic remarks upon the subject :— 


* The occasional abruptness of my sermons is not owing to inatten- 
tion, but to design; were I previously to show the manner in which I 
intend to carry on the attack, I should act like a general who should 
publish all his plans to the party he wishes to overcome. Through the 
whole of my life I have been of opinion; that the poor, and indeed that 
all ranks of people, are best taught by tales and parables. Not to be 
affected with the marvellous is an irrational and false refinement which 
the poorest people never arrive at in any age. It is on this principle 
that I encourage myself to say in the pulpit what often appears very 
uncommon and extraordinary, and what, by many people, is taken for a 
useless and wild eccentricity. But to a mind free from refinement, 
every thing said in this manner comes with double weight. It ap- 
proaches to the nature of the marvellous, which is the strongest power 
by which the human mind is governed.’ 

Again :— 

‘ To me it appears not to be enough considered how much harm is 
done by being tedious and tiresome. It is this that makes empty pews 
in so many churches. Of my own sermons I feel perfectly certain that 
they have done more harm, by being wearisome, and by setting people 
asleep, than they ever did by being uncommon. _! certainly allow, that 
in my mode of preaching, it is very easy to go too far: the very attempt 
itself to write a striking sermon unavoidably exposes one to the danger 
of writing abad one; for it is a very thin division that separates what is 
very bad from what is very good. ‘This division is sometimes so very 
slight that it cannot be seen at all.’ ‘ It always occurs to me that going 
too far will never be discovered by the greatest part of my hearers if I 
cannot find it out myself; and as to the judicious few, | always give 
them credit for being satisfied with my intention, though not with my 
judgment.’ 

The discourses in the latter volume are less objectionable in 
these respects; but our limits will not admit of any particular 
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remarks. It must, after all, be admitted that the effect of Mr. 
Mayow’s preaching was materially assisted by the excellence of his 
personal character, and, above all, by his active and indefatigable 
benevolence. His bounty to the poor was most liberal; his ex- 
treme readiness indeed to plead their cause upon all occasions, 
was a peculiarly striking trait in his character. ‘ The rich,’ he 
used to say, ‘have many friends, the poor but few. I must 
speak a word for them.’ 

Next to the Bible, Mr. Mayow admired and loved ‘ the Serious 
Call’ and ‘ the Christian Perfection’ of William Law. In his 
style, both of thought and expression, and in his mode of illustra- 
tion by the introduction of fictitious characters, he bears a strong 
resemblance to that original and powerful writer. 


‘ Mr. Mayow considered it the duty of Christians to aim at perfec- 
tion, though they never could reach it, and in his own personal habits, no 
man could more strictly realize his own theory. His extreme modera- 
tion,’ says his biographer, ‘ in the use even of the necessaries of life ; his 
cheerful abstinence sometimes wholly from food, that he might keep 
under his body, and have the more to give to him that needed; his 
self-denial in renouncing all superfluities and worldly ease; his liberal 
bounty to the poor, which made it difficult for him to keep a sixpence 
in his pocket; all these plainly show, that he desired for himself no 
abatement of his own rule, and that he lived for the greatest and most 
excellent ends.’ 


In his performance of all the relative duties, Mr. Mayow was 
equally exemplary. His love for his wife was tender, ardent, and 
uniform, and he consulted her happiness in every thing. He 
attended carefully to the religious education of his children, re- 
lating to them, in his walks, stories from the Bible, and adding 
suitable reflections, which made them better acquainted with the 
Scriptures than they could have been any other way. His kind- 
ness and attention to his servants, and their attachment to him, 
are strikingly shown in the account of his last illness. 

The Life and Sermons are followed by ‘ the Substance of 
several Speeches’ to a District Committee for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, which are thrown together into one continuous 
Oration. We have here abundant marks of his good-humour, his 
active benevolence, his pastoral zeal, and his personal exertions in 
promoting the circulation of the Scriptures among his poorer 
neighbours, and in enabling them to read them. 

he extracts from the Common-Place Book come next. Some 
of them show much depth and originality of thought, and much 
accurate observation of human nature. We would particularly 
call the attention of our readers to the judicious remarks on the 
practical influence of the great doctrine of atonement; to those 
on 
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on inscriptions in churches, prefaced by an extract from a chatge 
by the venerable Bishop of Durham, and to what he says on the 
use of illustrations in scriptures. As might be supposed, from 
our preceding strictures, there are a few (though but a few) of 
these detached thoughts, which it would have been prudent to 
suppress. 

We now come to a singular and very characteristic part of the 
volume, entitled ‘ Deaths of my Parishioners,’ which is thus pre- 
faced— 


‘ I have written several sermons on death, but I am now about to 
treat the subject in another and, perhaps, a more interesting way. No 
subject is more interesting than death, and yet there are many sermons 
on the subjects which are uninteresting—very. Had I time, I could 
philosophically prove, that the sight of a dead man is the most awful 
sight that man can possibly behold. Death is a miracle, for we can 
have no experience, of death; we can die but once, and what miracle 
wrought so often would be half so awful? We see it, but beyond it 
we can see nothing; so fearful is death that men have suffered any- 
thing rather than die; I intend if I can to keep a journal of death, that 
is, to make notes of every thing which happens in the scenes of death 
which I witness. Surely if the description of such scenes could be 
read from the pulpit, they would interest the hearers more than any 
“sermons could do.’ 


The intercourse which takes place between a clergyman and 
his sick and dying parishioners is of the most interesting, and, 
we must add, of the most sacRED nature. We are, therefore, 
disposed to doubt the expediency of preserving any records of 
such intercourse, even when it is intended solely and strictly for 
the perusal of him who makes it. If done at all, some language 
not commonly understood should be made use of. ‘There can, 
however, be no doubt of the impropriety of giving such records to 
the world. 

We admire Mr. Mayow so sincerely, that it is with real re- 
luctance that we say any thing approaching to censure. We are, 
however, compelled to add, that not only do we object altogether 
to these records of the deaths of his parishioners, but cannot 
help feeling that in the death-bed conversations here given, there 
is little that is either striking or instructive, except the bare con- 
templation of death and of those sicknesses that flesh is heir 
to. Perhaps a record equally imstructive might be furnished 
by a majority of our parochial clergy. The religious instruc- 
tion and consolation addressed by Mr. Mayow is, generally 
speaking, very slight and obvious; and the replies of his pa- 
TIENTS and their friends are such as are every day made in 
most parishes in the kingdom, by persons of little education, “ 
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of no very strong or definite impressions of religion. It is sin- 
gular, that Mr. Mayow appears to have made so little use of 
the church office for the visitation of the sick. The great use of 
the office is, to induce the sick person seriously to examine him- 
self and his state, both towards God and man, and thus to bring 
him to genuine repentance. There is little or nothing of this in 
the ministrations of Mr. Mayow. Even the pathetic and com- 
prehensive supplications of the church,—so far as this record 
goes,—appear to have been superseded by prayers of his own 
composing. 

But though we have unwillingly made these remarks upon this 
portion of the volume, we most readily allow that it contains 
much that is interesting. It everywhere abounds in marks of 
Mr. Mayow’s pastoral activity, of his honesty of mind, of the 
sensitiveness of his conscience, and, we will add, of bis lively turn 
for humour. The mixture of humour and strong feeling reminds 
us sometimes of Sterne. 

Of the efficacy of great minuteness of detail in giving force 
and reality to his descriptions, he is fully aware. 

* Doubtless, it will be asked, why I am:so particular in enumerating 
boxes, chains, clocks, pictures, &c. And my answer is this, that if 
these particulars were not mentioned, the mind of the reader would 
not be possessed with the idea that the scenes described were real; or 
if he thought them not, they would give him much less entertainment 
if they were less particularly described.’ 


We mentioned the sensitiveness of his conscience. In the first 
ease recorded, when on his way to pay his second visit to a sick 
parishioner, he hears that he is dead. 


* My conscience was not quite so comfortable as I would have per- 
suaded it to be, for two whole days had passed since I had seen him, 
I should have asked him, thought I, of his state.’ &c. 


So again, having put off a visit to a sick woman, merely for one 
day ; when he finds that she was dead, ‘I was silent again; my 
conscience was flogging me.’ 

There is something amusing in the simple honesty of the fol- 
lowing confession. Our zealous Pastor 1s requested to visit a 
young woman ‘ going on twenty,’ who was dying of a consump- 
tion. 

‘Would you wish me to pray with you? If you please, sir. | 
knelt down, my thoughts wandered. It may be useful, thought I, to 
write a journal : in some respects, it makes me think of the sick when 
I am not with them, but does it not make me think of my journal 
when I am with them? The mother knelt by the bedside and wept. 
When we had prayed, I sat down again. 1 may think, said I to myself, 
that this will make a very interesting story, but this young woman is 
actually 
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actually dying. What should I feel if 1 were sure that I-was about to 
meet my Redeemer and my God!’ 

In this house of mourning, (for such it truly was,) a little girl, 
about nine years old, sister to the former, was lying dangerously 
ill at the time of his visit. On a subsequent call he finds her 


dead. 


* I went up stairs alone,’ he says. ‘ At the head of the stairs I came 
into a room, in which there were two beds; on the one next the win- 
dow, I saw a coffin, the shroud hung out at the foot of it, and the 
cover was standing by the side of the bed. 1 looked into the coffin, 
but I saw nothing but the shroud; the face was covered, I could see 
one of the hands, and a wall-flower was in it; there were a number of 
flowers at the feet and sides. [ went to the head, and lifted up the 
covering that lay on the face; I took it off by degrees, as if 1 were 
afraid of waking her, but she could not be disturbed. Her eyes were 
quite closed, her lips were divided a little, her hair was combed strait, 
and almost down to her eye-brows; her cap came close about her face. 
There is nothing more for you to suffer, thought I; neither hunger, nor 
thirst, nor heat, nor’cold ; you have learnt your lesson and have said it, 
you are run away to play. I put back the cover on the face, as gently 
as I had taken it off.’ . 


His next visit is to an old man whom he calls Samuel Grey— 
the name we conclude to be fictitious. The dialogue, which fol- 
lows, has something of character. 


* “ Sir,” said Patty, (the niece, as it should seem, of the old man, 
though just before she is called his DauGuTER,) “ the old man cannot 
recover, and I have told him so.” “ Have you so?” said I, “ you have 
done more than I should have done.” “ Why, sir, I thought it was no 
use to flatter him, for he was making no preparation for dying, sir, and 
he is a very passionate man and a great swearer, and has not thought 
much about religion.” I listened, and she went on. “ And so, sir, the 
doctor said he could not recover, and so I went up to his bed-side, and 
I said to him, Uncle, how do you do? and he said, | am very poorly, 
Patty. Oh, said I, nay, nay, you will be able to run about in a week ; 
do you think I shall, said he. I'll tell you, said 1, it is no use to flatter 
you, and so I may as well speak out, because you must prepare your- 
self. You are not long for this world, uncle. There is no use to flatter 
you—you never can recover.” “ Did you say this to him?” “ Yes, 
sir, I did.” “ And what did he say?” ‘“ He asked what the doctor 
thought, and when I told him that the doctor said he never could re- 
cover, the poor old man was struck, sir, and his hand shook, and he 
said, Patty, | have never done any harm; and | said to him, you must 
remember, urcle, how you used to be in a passion, and how you used 
to swear and curse—was this no harm? you must repent, and you had 
better have the parson to see whether he can do any good. And so, 
sir, he said he would send to you. And let me have that blessed man, 
says he, to pray for me; perhaps his prayers may do me some good. 
And so, sir, I told him he must repent.” “ You should be a parson 
yourself, 
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yourself, thought I. You have said more to him than I should have 
done.” We returned to his room. He was still panting for breath, 
He opened his eyes when he heard us coming into the room. He held 
out his hand to me—it trembled and shook like a leaf. He did not 
speak ; I put my hand in his—it was as hot as fire. When I looked at 
the helpless old man, I said to myself, if you were in his situation, 
Robert, helpless, old, dying, reproved by your friends, and afraid of 
God, how much would you wish to find any one who would have pity 
on you, and speak to you with kindness; therefore be you such an one 
to this old man. -So I will, thought I, but do not let me injure him 
with my kindness,’ 


He subsequently falls into conversation with a man alittle ele- 
vated above the lowest rank. He had been a churchwarden for 
fourteen years, and was probably a farmer. 


* I asked him if it was long since he went to church? “ I have not 
been able to go to church these two years. I am infirm, and cannot be 
comfortable when Iam there. Besides, I have not a double pew, as I 
used to have before the church was repaired. If I could have hada 
double pew, I should not have minded it so much.” Infirmity, said I, 
is a good reason for not going to church; but, thought the double pew 
seems not so much in point. It is a sad thing that people should 
forsake their church because they do not like some alteration in the 
pews, or some raising of the tithes; they are injured, they think, and 
they therefore punish themselves; they are offended, and therefore 
they offend their Maker; as if a man were to beat his horse, because 
another had beaten it; as ifa man were to bite himself, because he had 
been bitten by a cur.’ 


Some observations follow on the propriety of raising tithes. 
In a tract on Covetousness, which is given in the Common-Place 
Book, his principal character, to illustrate the evils of covetous- 
ness, is that of a clergyman, who raised his tithes, which had not 
been raised a hundred years. We cannot think that‘a clergyman 
is to be held up to public dislike, because he endeavours, in a 
peaceable manner, to obtain—not the utmost that he is entitled 
to—but something approaching to that income which is allotted 
to him by the laws of the land. The claims of bis own family, or 
those of the poorer and more deserving of his parishioners, may 
make him /ee/ that it is not absolutely necessary that he should 
leave a large portion of that to which he has a legal claim, in the 
hands of men who have no right to it, and who will not thank him 
for it. The concluding part of the volume consists of prayers ; 
some of which, for fervent piety, and simplicity of expression, are 
among the best that we are acquainted with. His intercession 
for the several members of his family show the strength of his do- 
mestic attachments; and the general turn of his supplications for 
himself evince his genuine humility. w 
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We make no apology for the length of this Article, as we con- 
fidently trust that those of our readers to whom he was before a 
stranger, will thank us for making them acquainted with this warm- 
hearted, benevolent, indefatigable, and pious man. With some 
little allowance, perhaps, for defect of judgment, there are few 
parts of his character, or of his writings, which may not be con- 
templated with advantage ; few, which do not say to us, GO AND 
DO THOU LIKEWISE. 





— 





Art. LX.—Account of an Assemblage of Fossil Teeth and Bones 
of Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Bear, Tiger, and 
Hyena, and Sixteen other Animals, discovered in a Cave at 
Kirkdale, Yorkshire, in the year 1821: with a comparative 
view of Five similar Caverns in various parts of England, and 
others on the Continent. By the Rev. W. Buckland, F. R. S. 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in the University of Ox- 
ford, &c. Philosophical Transactions for 1822. Part I. 
London. 


(THE science of Geology is, like its name, new. A term more 
expressive of its object might perhaps have been selected, 

and one whose literal import would have clashed less with the 
business of Geography. ‘The two subjects, however, are wholly 
distinct ; the one confining itself to the various relations of the sur- 
face, while the other is employed in exploring the component — 
of the crust, of the earth. To this crust or coating of the globe, 
must human researches be confined ; for, as the highest mountains, 
in their relation to the whole earth, are no more than the inequalities 
on the peal of an orange, so the lowest valleys, and the deepest 
shafts of the miner, are but as scratches and punctures on its sur- 
face. Yet, circumscribed as all human efforts are, in the attempt 
to dig into the bowels of the earth, the philosopher has been able 
to draw, from the little that is permitted him, a series of most 
important and interesting facts, which, by a systematic arrange- 
ment, have served to throw much light on the history of the planet 
we inhabit; more indeed, within a very few years past, than the 
most brilliant imagination had, in preceding ages, been able to dis- 
cover. Confining itself thus, Geology pretends not to penetrate 
into the causes that produced the various revolutions which the 
earth has obviously undergone. It inquires not whether it was 
created, according to the notions of one visionary, from the atoms or 
atmosphere of one comet, and deluged by the tail of another; whe- 
ther it be an extinguished sun which gradually condensed in 
cooling ; a small portion of the present sun struck off by a comet, 
as Buffon imagined ; or, as another Frenchman of a more lively 
imagination 
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imagination will have it, a huge mass covered with water for many 
thousand years, of which all living creatures were inhabitants, not 
even man excepted, who began his career in the shape of a fish— 
the proof of which is sufficiently manifest in those sea-nymphs, vul- 
garly called mermaids, who have advanced thus far in their transi- 
tion to that ‘ forked animal,’ man!* ‘ Some writers,’ says M. Cu- 
vier, ‘ have revived and greatly extended the ideas of M. Demaillet. 
They suppose that every thing was originally fluid; that this uni- 
versal fluid gave existence to animals, which were at first of the 
simplest kinds, such as the monads and other infusory miscroscopic 
animalcules; that in process of time, and by acquiring different 
habits, the races of these animals became complicated, and as- 
sumed that diversity of nature and character in which they now 
exist.’ Nor was this the ne plus ultra of these intrepid philoso- 
phers: by certain operations of these animals, (they maintained,) 
the waters of the original oceans were gradually converted into cal- 
careous earth: the vegetables (we know not where they found them) 
supplied the clay, and these two ingredients, by some chemical pro- 
cess which has ceased to operate, became silex. 

The science of Geology entertains no such fooleries ; it lends no 
countenance to such insane and visionary ‘ theories’ as these. _ In its 
relation to the very best of them, we may consider it to be what 
chemistry is to alchemy. Both of them, having deserted their crazy 
parents, (to whom, however, they owe some obligations,) have in 
Jatter times begun to walk alone, and within the last half century 
made considerable strides towards robust manhood. To Chemistry, 
as the elder sister, Geology is not a little indebted for the strength 
and vigour it has already attained ; still more, perhaps, to Natural 
History and Comparative Anatomy, without which mdeed the ge- 
ologist can scarcely stir a step; while, with them, he is enabled to 
classify with the utmost precision those plants and animals of for- 
mer ages, which are found enclosed in the very heart of the hardest 
and.most compact strata, in caverns and fissures of rock, and in 
more recent alluvial formations, in beds of sand, and in turbaries or 
peat-mosses. ‘The time is past,’ as M. Cuvier observes, ‘ for hardy 
ignorance to assert that these remains of organized bodies are mere 
/usus nature, productions generated in the womb of the earth by 
its own creative powers.’ ‘The senseless jargon of ‘ potent wishes, 











® What a triumph for M, Demaillet’s philosophy, had he lived to see the creature 
just arrived from the oriental Archipelago, which is described as wanting only a pair of 
legs to make it completely human! The Chinese have long been celebrated as inge- 
nious knaves ; but their dexterity was perhaps never more successfully employed than 
in elaborating this precious non-descript ; for which, if we are correctly informed, 5,000 
dollars were demanded, and paid, an the supposition of its being a genuine daughter of 
Doris. It was ensured at Lloyd’s for 20001. 
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‘ productive hours,’ and ‘ self-creating energies,’ not less ridiculous 
than that of Demaillet and his mermaids, expired with Darwin, 
never to rise again. 

The indefatigable and accurate Werner may be considered as the 
father of geology. It was he who first observed the particular distri- 
bution of petrified plants and animals in particular species of rocks ; 
who remarked that those of the oldest formation contained only the 
least perfect animals, as zoophites, shells, &c.; that in the next was 
enclosed a more perfect class, as fish and amphibious animals; 
whilst in those of more recent formation were found the most perfect 
kinds, as birds and quadrupeds. It was he who first affirmed that 
no fossil remains of the human species had been discovered in those 
rocks which contained the bones of other animals; that the fossil 
remains of animals are not those of any existing species, but that the 
more recent the formation the nearer do they approach to the now 
existing species, till those found in the latest alluvial deposits, be- 
come identical with them. These observations form a very important 
part of M. Cuvier’s ‘ Essay on the Theory of the Earth.’ It is on 
them that this writer builds his whole reasoning as to the revolu- 
tions which have so disturbed and changed the surface of our globe ; 
whence he is led to conclude, that those awful catastrophes have 
been frequent, sudden, and some of them before the existence of 
living bemgs; and that the last of them occurred at a period not 
very remote from our era. 

‘To this period the facts and arguments stated by the very 
ingenious author of the paper before us have reference; it is that 
epoch when an universal and overwhelming deluge swept away the 
greater portion of living beings from the face of the earth; a 
fact, for which we have not only the authority of Scripture, but the 
concordant traditions of all nations, and the evidence of the senses. 
‘ As I shall have frequent occasion,’ Professor Buckland says, ‘ to 
make use of the word diluvium, it may be necessary to premise, 
that I apply it to those extensive and general deposits of superficial 
gravel which appear to have been produced by the last great con- 
vulsion that has affected our planet; and that, with regard to the in- 
dications afforded by geology of such a convulsion, I entirely coin- 
cide with the views of M. Cuvier, in considering them as bearing 
undeniable evidence of a recent and transient inundation.’ By re- 
cent may be understood, a period of four or five thousand years, 
beyond which no tradition of a general deluge has been carried by 
any nation. 

The arrangement as well as the language employed by Mr. 
Buckland, is clear and methodical, and the latter divested of 
technical terms as far as was consistent with a full explanation of 
his meaning. In the valuable but dry matter of abstract science 

which 
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which generally occupies so large a portion of the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ his paper may well be deemed a popular one; and 
we can venture to say, it is one that will be read with interest by all 
who have access to the volume. He commences by a description 
of the geological position and relations of the rock in which the 
cave is situated, and of the cave itself; he then enumerates the 
animal remains there inhumed, and the remarkable phenomena 
with which they are attended ; reviews the general inferences to 
which they lead, and concludes with a brief comparative account of 
analogous animal deposits in other parts of this country, and on the 
continent of Europe; of all which, with the exception of the last 
point, we shall furnish a brief analysis. 

The cave of Kirkdale is situated in the southern face of the 
mountainous district in Yorkshire known by the name of the 
Cleveland Moorlands, and between Helmsley and Kirkby Moor- 
side. ‘This ridge of limestone rock, extending thirty miles from 
the Hambleton hills to the sea at Scarborough, forms the north- 
ern boundary of the vale of Pickering. It is intersected by a 
succession of deep dells, down which are carried many rivulets 
or becks, whose united streams cross the vale and, joming the Der- 
went above New Malton, pass through a deep gorge formed 
between the Howardian Hills and the Chalk Wolds; which is 
the only outlet from the valley of Pickering, and the stoppage of 
which would at once convert that valley into an immense lake. 
Such a lake, Mr. Buckland thinks, did actually exist before the 
perforation of the gorge abovementioned, having its northern 
border nearly along the edge of the belt of limestone, and at 
no great distance from the mouth of the cave at Kirkdale. The 
substratum of the valley is a mass of stratified blue clay, con- 
taining beds of inflammable bituminous shale, like that of Kime- 
ridge in Dorsetshire; the position of the cave is at the lower 
extremity of one of the dales or becks where it falls into the 
vale. ‘The rock surrounding the cave is referable to that portion 
of the oolite formation which is known, in the south of England, 
by the name of the Oxford oolite and coral rag; it is hard and 
compact, interspersed with siliceous matter, forming irregular con- 
cretions, beds and nodules of schist in the limestone, and some- 
times entirely penetrating its coralline remains. ‘The compact 
beds in which the cave is situated are of a dark grey, passing to 
black, extremely fetid, and full of corals and spines of the echinus 
cidaris. The rock is perforated by numerous holes and caverns, by 
which some of the rivulets are engulphed in their passage to the 
valley ; but Mr. Buckland deems it important to observe, that its 
elevation above the bed of the Hodgebeck, exceeding 100 feet, ex- 
cludes the possibility of our attributing the muddy sediment, found 
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within it, to any land flood or extraordinary rise of the waters of 
that or any other existing river. 

The cave was closed externally with rubbish and overgrown 
with grass and bushes, and was only discovered in 1821 by some 
workmen employed in quarrying the rock. About thirty feet of 
the outer extremity have been removed, and the present entrance is 
a hole in the perpendicular face of the quarry = than five feet 
square, allowing a man to enter on his hands and knees; within, it 
expands and contracts itself irregularly from seven to two feet in 
breadth and height, deviating from a straight line by several zigzags 
to the right and left ; and is m length from 150 to 200 feet; several 
sinaller passages branch off, but are obstructed by sediment and 
stalactite. ‘There are but two or three places in which it is possible 
to stand upright, and these are where the cavern is intersected by 
the fissures, which close at the height of a few feet, terminating in 
the body of the limestone, and thickly lined with stalactite. Both 
the roof and floor, for many yards from the entrance, are composed 
of horizontal strata of limestone, uninterrupted by the slightest ap- 
pearance of fissure, fracture, or stony rubbish of any kind. Not 
a single rolled pebble was to be found; nor had any bone, or 
fragment of a bone, the slightest mark of having been rolled by the 
action of water. The rocky bottom of the cavern is visible only 
near the entrance, and its irregularities farther in have been filled 
up throughout to a nearly level surface by the introduction of a 
bed of mud or sediment covered by a crust of stalactite. The 
average depth of the mud is about a foot, not a particle of which 
is attached either to the sides or the roof, or any part of the fis- 
sures, to suggest the idea of its having entered through them ; its 
substance, argillaceous and slightly micaceous loam, mixed with 
much calcareous matter, appearing to have been derived partly 
from the dripping of the roof, and in part from comminuted bones. 

On tracing the stalactite downwards from the roof and sides, it 
was observed to turn off at right angles, and to form across the 
mud a plate cr crust, like ice on the surface of water, or cream on 
a pan of milk; covering it entirely where the stalactite abounded 
on the sides, and more scantily where the roof contained but little. 
A great portion of this crust had been destroyed in digging up the 
mud to extract the bones, before Mr. Buckland visited the cavern; 
but it was still found projecting partially from the sides, and 
forming, in one or two saci, a continuous bridge across the mud 
from one side to the ether. There was no alternation of mud with 
any repeated beds of stalactite ; and in particular spots only, where 
the water dripped from the roof, have stalagmitic accumulations 
been raised on the surface of the mud, some of which were of con- 
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siderable size, but generally about as large as, and in the shape of, 
a cow’s pap, a name which the workmen had applied to them. 

Mixed with the mud, or, more correctly speaking, imme- 
diately below it, were found lying immense quantities of bones, 
some whole, others broken into small angular fragments and chips, 
and others again cemented by the stalactite, so as to form an osseous 
breccia. These bones and fragments, with their coating of mud, 
covered nearly the whole floor of the cavern. The state of preser- 
vation in which they were found, is thus described. 


‘ The effect of this mud in preserving the bones from decomposition 
has been very remarkable; some that had lain a long time before its 
introduction were in various stages of decomposition ; but even in these, 
the farther progress of decay appears to have been arrested by it; and 
in the greater number, little or no destruction of their form, and scarcely 
any of their substances, has taken place. I have found on immersing 
fragments of these bones in an acid till the phosphate and carbonate of 
lime were removed, that nearly the whole of their original gelatine has 
been preserved. Analogous cases of the preservative powers of diluvial 
mud occur on the coast of Essex, near Walton, and at Lawford, near 
Rugby, in Warwickshire. Here the bones of the same species of ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, and other diluvial animals occur in a state of fresh- 
ness and freedom from decay, nearly equal to those in the cave at 
Kirkdale, and this from the same cause, viz. their having been pro- 
tected from the access of atmospheric air, or the percolation of water, 
by the argillaceous matrix in which they have been imbedded: whilst 
similar bones that have lain the same length of time in diluvial sand, or 
gravel, and been subject to the constant percolation of water, have lost 
their compactness and strength and great part of their gelatine, and are 
often ready to fall to pieces on the slightest touch: and this where 
beds of clay and had occur alternately in the same quarry, as at 
Lawford.’—pp. 180, 181. 


It may be observed that these bones (as, indeed, is the case with 
most others found in caverns) are not mineralized like those embed- 
ded in rocky strata, but are simply in the state of grave-bones, or 
those of mummies, or incrusted and penetrated by stalactite ; and 
that they have no further connection with the rocks themselves, 
than that arising from the accident of having been lodged im their 
cavities, at periods long subsequent to the formation and consoli- 
dation of the strata, in which these cavities occur. 

From Mr. Buckland’s examination of a vast multitude of the 
teeth and bones discovered im the cave at Kirkdale, he finds them 
referable to the following twenty-two species of animals. 

Carnivora, 7. The hyzna, tiger, bear, wolf, fox, weasel, and an 
unknown animal of the size of a wolf. 

Pachydermata, 4. The elephaut, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
and horse. 

Ruminantia, 
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Ruminantia, 4. The ox, and three species of deer. 

Rodentia, 3. ‘The’ rabbit, the water-rat, and the mouse. 

Birds, 4. ‘The raven, pigeon, lark, and a small species of 
duck resembling the anas sponsor, or summer duck. 

These several animals he has been able to class and identify with 
the assistance of Mr. Brookes and Mr. Clift, whose skill in 
comparative anatomy is well known; the former being the’ propric- 
tor of one of the first private collections in Europe, and the latter 
the conservator of the incomparable museum of the late Johu 
Hunter, now incorporated with that of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. 

On the removal of the mud, the bottom of the cave was found 
to be strewed over like a dog-kennel, from one end to the other, 
with the teeth and bones, or rather the broken and splintered frag- 
ments of bones, of all the animals above-enumerated, those of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and the other large animals being found co- 
extensively with all the rest, even in the inmost and smallest recesses. 
Scarcely a bone had escaped fracture. On many of them were 
traced marks which, on applying one to the other, appeared exactly 
to fit the form of the canine-teeth of the hyzna that occur in the 
cave, as if they had been gnawed by these animals; those of the 
hyzna themselves being equally gnawed with the rest. In all the 
jaws, both teeth and bone are in an equal state of high preservation, 
and indicate that their fracture has been the effect of violence, and 
not of natural decay. The greatest number of teeth are those of 
hyenas and the ruminantia; of the canine-teeth of the former, 
more than S00 were collected by one person. From the size of the 
teeth of the tiger, the animal must have equalled or exceeded the 
largest lion or Bengal tiger. ‘The tusk of the bear resembles those 
of the extinct ursus speleus of the caves of Germany, a creature, 
which, according to Cuvier, could not be inferior in bulk toa large 
horse. The number of elephants’ teeth that have been found does 
not exceed ten, and they are all small; of the hippopotamus six 
molar teeth, and a few fragments of the canine and incisor teeth 
only have been met with; of the rhinoceros more, and some of them 
extremely large ; a few only belonging to the horse. The teeth, 
however, which occur in the greatest abundance are those of the 
water-rat; in almost every specimen of the osseous breccia ure 
teeth or broken fragments of the bones of this little animal, mixed 
with and adhering to the fragments of all the larger bones, a circum- 
stance which leads the Professor to conclude that they may have 
abounded on the edge of the lake which he conceives to have ex- 
isted in the neighbourhood, and to which state, as we have before 
observed, a dam thrown across the gorge would still restore the vale 
of Pickering. There is little doubt indeed that most of the valleys 
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which now exist, and whose waters escape through ravines or gorges 
in their surrounding hills, were once lakes; a supposition that de- 
rives considerable support from the remains of the hippopotamus 
so frequently found in the diluvian gravel of England, and of various 
parts of the continent of Europe. 

The following passage is extremely curious, and places, as we 
conceive, the fact which Mr. Buckland endeavours to establish 
beyond the reach of cavil. 


‘It must already appear probable, from the facts above described, 
particularly from the ecomminuted state and apparently gnawed condi- 
tion of the bones, that the cave at Kirkdale was, during a long succession 
of years, inhabited as a den by hyzenas, and that they dragged into its 
recesses the other animal bodies whose remains are found mixed indis- 
criminately with their own; and this conjecture is rendered almost 
certain by the discovery I made, of many small balls of the solid 
calcareous excrement of an animal that had fed on bones, resembling 
the substance known in the old Materia Medica by the name of album 
grecum: its external form is that of a sphere, irregularly compressed, 
as in the feces of sheep, and varying from half an inch to an inch in 
diameter; its colour is yellowish white, its fracture is usually earthy 
and compact, resembling steatite, and sometimes granular; when 
compact, it is interspersed with minute cellular cavities: it was at first 
sight recognised by the keeper of the Menagerie at Exeter Change, as 
resembling, both in form and appearance, the feces of the spotted or 
Cape hyzna, which he stated to be greedy of bones, beyond all other 
beast under his care. This information 1 owe to Dr. Wollaston, who 
has also made an analysis of the substance under discussion, and finds 
it to be composed of the ingredients that might be expected in fxcal 
matter derived from bones, viz. phosphate of lime, carbonate of lime, 
and a very small proportion of the triple phosphate of ammonia and 
magnesia; it retains no animal. matter, and its originally earthy nature 
and affinity to bone, will account for its perfect state of preservation, 

*I do not know what more conclusive evidence than this can be 
added to the facts already enumerated, to show that the hyznas inha- 
bited this cave, and were the agents by which the teeth and Lones of 
the other animals were there collected; it may be useful therefore to 
consider, in this part of our inquiry, what are the habits of modern 
hyznas, and how far they illustrate the case before us.’—pp. 186, 187. 


We need not follow the professor in all his details. Every de- 
scription which we have read of this disgusting and voracious ani- 
mal, is in fayour of his hypothesis; but we may observe that he is 
as cowardly as ferocious. At the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
most abounds, he is never seen by day; he prowls by night and 
clears the plains of the carcasses, and even skeletons which the 
vultures have ‘picked clean, in preference to attacking any living 
creature. That the Kirkdale hyznas were in the habit of devouring 
the carcasses of their deceased companions, and probably in times 
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of great urgency not waiting for that event, we can readily conceive, 
as being quite consistent with the character of the species (two, we 
believe) which still exist; we have therefore no difficulty in sub- 
scribing to the inference contained in the following passage. 

* The strength of the hyzna’s jaw is such, that in attacking a dog, he 
begins by biting off his leg ata single snap. The capacity of his teeth 
for such an operation is sufficiently obvious from simple inspection, and 
had long ago attracted the attention of the early naturalists; and, con- 
sistent with this strength of teeth and jaw, is the state of the muscles of 
his neck, being so full and strong, that in garly times this animal was 
fabled to have but one cervical vertebra.’—p. 189. 

And again 

‘It has been observed when speaking of the den, that the bones of 
the hyznas are as much broken to pieces as those of the animals that 
formed their prey ; and hence we must infer, that the carcasses even of 
the hyzenas themselves were eaten up by theirsurvivors. Whether it be 
the habit of modern hyznas to devour those of their own species that 
die in the course of nature, or under the pressure of extreme hunger, to 
kill and eat the weaker of them, is a peint on which it is not easy to 
obtain positive evidence. Mr. Brown however asserts, in his journey to 
Darfur, “ that it is related of the hyzenas, that upon one of them being 
wounded, his companions instantly tear him to pieces and devour him.” 
It seems therefore in the highest degree probable, that the mangled re- 
lics of hyznas that lie indiscriminately scattered and equally broken 
with the bones of other animals in the cave of Kirkdale, were reduced 
to this state by the agency of the surviving individuals of their own 
species. —pp. 190, 191. 

The professor will not be displeased to find that we can produce 
a fact that strongly corroborates his conjecture. In the menagerie 
of the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, was an old hyena, which broke 
its leg by accident. One night, before the bone was united, the 
creature actually bit off his own leg, and it was discovered in the 
morning that he had eaten it up, bone and all. It is not therefore 
surprizing that not a single skull should have remained entire in the 
cave at Kirkdale, all these having been broken up, as the professor 
observes, ‘ to extract the brains and marrow.’ Now the bones of 
the bears, in the caves of Germany, in which they had lived and died 
in successive generations, are mostly in a perfect state; ‘ not having 
teeth,’ says Mr. Buckland, ‘ fitting for the cracking of large bones, 
they have left untouched the osseous remains of their own species.’ 

We see nothing ridiculous, as the Professor apprehends may 
be the case with some of his readers, in the idea of hyznas 
eating water-rats, or indeed any other animal. If our largest 
dogs will feed on rats, jackalls on mice, and foxes on frogs, why 
should the omnivorous stomach of a hyxna reject so delicate a 
morsel as that cf a water-rat? Doubts far more difficult of solution 
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than this will arise on the perusal of Mr. Buckland’s paper. It will 
be asked, for instance, and naturally enough, how came the car- 
casses of the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus into a 
cavern so contracted as scarcely to admit of a man creeping on all 
fours; or, how could the hyxna contrive to drag in such huge 
monsters of a size ten times that of his own? The difficulty is not 
got rid of by the supposition of their being floated in by the flood, 
as the cavern most probably existed in the same state, as to its de- 
mensions, before that catastrophe as now; and even if floated in by 
detached pieces they would, in that case, have been mixed with peb- 
bles, and rounded by friction, which they are not. ‘These objections 
have not escaped Mr. Buckland; and the solution that presents it- 
self to his mind appears not improbable; it is that the remains of 
these large animals were those of individuals that died a natural 
death, and were carried away piecemeal by the hyenas into their 
den. ‘That amidst the remains of so many hundred animals not 
a single skeleton should be found, is accounted for by the power 
and the known habit of hyznas to devour the bones of their prey; 
nor does our ingenious author conceive it inconsistent with this solu- 
tion, that the teeth and the small bones of the lower joints and 
extremities should remain unbroken, these having been found too 

hard and solid to afford sufficient inducement for mastication. 
Still, however, it may be asked, why do we not find at least the 
entire skeleton of the one or more hyznas that died and left no 
survivors to devour them? Some more satisfactory solution is here 
expected than that of the two Kilkenny cats who ate each other up 
and left only the two tails; and the Professor thinks he has fallen 
upon it, in the circumstance of the probable destruction of the last 
individual by the diluvian waters: ‘ on the rise of these,’ he observes, 
‘ had there been any hyznas in the den, they would have rushed out 
and fled for safety to the hills; and if absent, they could by no possi- 
bility have returned to it from the higher levels: that they did so 
perish on the continent is obvious from the discovery of their bones 
m the diluvial gravel of Germany as well as in the caves.’ In this 
idea the Professor conceives he is borne out by the subsequent disco- 
very of the entire lower jaw of an hyena at Lawford, near Rugby, 
in Warwickshire, in the same diluvial clay and gravel with the 
bones of elephant and rhinoceros, the only instance, he tells us, of 
the remains of the hyzna being noticed in the diluvium of England. 
‘ The animal,’ he adds, ‘ must have perished by the same catas- 
trophe which extirpated the hyznas and closed the den at Kirkdale, 
and which swept together the remains of elephant, rhinoceros, and 
hyzna in the diluvian gravel of the continent.’ We will not con- 
tend for this. A more simple solution is that of supposing the 
hyznas had previously abandoned this, and sought some other 
cave; 
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cave; for why should they not change their lodging for convenience 
sake as well as we? It is by no means necessary to his conclusions 
to suppose that they continued in the same spot till the ‘ rains de- 
scended and the floods came.’ It is sufficient to prove, what we 
think he has succeeded in doing, that it had been their place of re- 
sidence for many generations. 

Since, then, the dimensions of the cave would not admit the 
larger animals dead or alive, and no circumstances can be imagined 
under which the smaller ones, as hywwas, tigers, bears, wolves, 
foxes, horses, oxen, deer, rabbits, water-rats, mice, weasels and 
birds, would spontaneously collect together—since the capacity of 
the cave would not have contained a sufficient number of these 
smaller ones to supply one twentieth part of the teeth and bones, 
on the supposition of their carcasses having been floated in by the 
waters of a flood—and since, had they been washed in by a suc- 
cession of floods, there would have been found a succession of beds 
of sediment and stalactite—we are willing to accept the only re- 
maining hypothesis suggested by Mr. Buckland, that they have 
been dragged in for food by the hyznas; and as they could not 
have been dragged from any very great distance, we must conclude 
with him, that they all lived and died not far from the spot where 
their remains are found. In further corroboration of this being a 
hyzena’s den, the teeth discovered in it are of various ages, from 
youth to mature old age; some displacing the first teeth and just 
peeping out of the sockets, and some fairly ground down to the 
jaw by perpetual gnawing. 

In this view of the case, the accumulation of the bones in the ca- 
vern of Kirkdale must have been the result of a long process, at a 
time when all the animals in question were natives of this country. 
The Professor observes that the general dispersion of similar bones 
through the diluvian gravel of high latitudes, over great part of the 
northern hemisphere, shows that the period in which they inhabited 
these regions was that immediately preceding the formation of 
this gravel, and that they perished by the same waters which pro- 
duced it. ‘ M. Cuvier,’ he adds, ‘ has ascertained that the fossil 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and hyena, belong to species 
now unknown; and as there is no evidence that they have at any 
time, subsequent to the formation of the diluvium, existed in these 
regions, we may conclude that the period at which the bones of 
these extinct species were introduced into the cave at Kirkdale, was 
antediluvian.’ 

In prosecuting these researches it could not fail to strike the au- 
thor, as it must every one who considers the subject, as a most cu- 
rious fact, that four of the genera of animals whose bones are so 
widely diffused over the temperate and even the polar regions of 
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the northern hemisphere, should at present exist only in tropical 
climates, and mostly to the southward of the equator; and that the 
only country on the face of the globe in which the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the hyana are associated, is 
Southern Africa, where they live and die together, as it appears 
they once did in Yorkshire; and not only in Yorkshire, but in vari- 
ous parts of England—at least the remaius of the larger animals have 
been found in caves and beds of gravel in Middlesex, Glamorgan- 
shire, Somersetshire, Derbyshire, Warwickshire, and Devonshire, 
though not always accompanied by those of hyznas. 

Their history, in some of these instances, is more difficult of ex- 
planation than that of the cavern at Kirkdale. ‘The caves in the 
compact limestone quarries of Oreston, near Plymouth, appeared, 
from the description in the Philosophical Transactions, to offer an 
insurmountable difficulty in reconciling them to the theory of Mr. 
Buckland. In 1817 the men, in quarrying this rock for the use of 
the Breakwater, came to a cavern in the solid face of the rock 160 
feet from the original face, at the edge of the Catwater, and 60 
feet from the superincumbent soil. It was fifteen feet wide, 
twelve high, and forty-five long, filled, or nearly so, with a body of 
solid clay, in which were imbedded the teeth and bones of the rhi- 
noceros. In 1820 a smaller cavern was discovered of one foot 
high, eighteen feet wide, and twenty long, containing clay or mud, 
in which were embedded teeth and bones belonging to the rhinoce- 
ros, deer, and a species of bear. It was stated by Mr. Whidbey, 
and confirmed by the workmen, that neither of these caverns bore 
the appearance of ever having had an opening to the surface, or any 
communication with it whatever, but that they were closed all 
round with the same compact substance as that which forms the 
body of the rock; that in many caverns of the same rock stalactite 
was found, but none in either of these. Mr. Buckland, of course, 
strenuously opposes the possibility of such being the fact, as, inde- 
pendent of the difficulty of bones being thus huddled together and 
enclosed, on the supposition of their imprisonment at the very re- 
mote and utterly inconceivable period when the limestone was ina 
fluid state, it would not be easy to explain how these different ani- 
mals of such different habits were brought together into so narrow 
a compass withcut the assistance of hyenas, aud without access to 
the caverns. 

Since the publication of Mr. Buckland’s paper, a third cave, or 
rather a series of caves and galleries has been discovered at Ores- 
ton, running in various directions through the compact limestone 
rock, in which were found a vast quantity of bones, horns, skulls, 
and teeth, some covered with mud and clay, others adhering 
to the sides of the caverns, lying on projecting ledges of rock, at 
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various elevations, or crammed into crevices or fissures. They 
consist of the remains of oxen, horses, deer, and various other ani- 
mals, with a small proportion of the jaws and teeth of the byzna. 
Among them were also found horns of various kinds, and in one 
cavity was a number of shells mixed with sand. 

It has now been ascertained that some of these caverns, if not all 
of them, have a communication with the upper surface of the rock, 
but that they are firmly closed by the solid limestotie on the side 
next to the Catwater, which is that on which the quarrying is car- 
ried on; consequently on the first opening of one of these caverns, 
it has all the appearance of being a separate and detached chamber 
in the midst of the solid rock, and to this circumstance was owing 
the mistake of their being described as such in the Philosophical 
Transactions. Mr. Whidbey, however, anxious to ascertam the 
real state of the case, has subsequently traced an internal commu- 
nication between them, by means of galleries, or narrow pas- 
sages, running in oblique directions through the very heart of the 
rock, in angles of about 45° with the horizon; sometimes as- 
cending and then descending. From the principal and lowest 
cavern, which is about thirty-five feet above the high-water of 
spring tides, and 600 feet from the original face of the quarry, 
one of these slanting galleries leads upwards into a second cavern, 
from which another gallery contmues in the same direction to a 

art of the rock near the surface, consisting of separate masses of 
_wertovdhng intermixed with clay, but so compact and indurated, 
that it required to be blasted with gunpowder to effect a passage 
through it. The width of this seam was from ten to twelve feet, 
and on examination it was found to continue of the same natare to 
the surface of the country, a height of about fifteen feet. From 
this shaft, (if we may so call it) another gallery branched off still 
deeper into the rock, at the extremity of which was another large 
chamber, and in this too were found several teeth and bones. Ano- 
ther narrow gallery, not of sufficient width to admit the body of a 
man, proceeded apparently in the same direction out of this cham- 
ber. The sides of the caverns and of the passages or galleries were, 
for the most part, solid limestone ; sometimes, however, they were 
partially covered with clay, and in some places with stalactite. 

We shall be curious to see Mr. Buckland’s speculations on 
these chambers m the limestone rock of Oreston. We understand 
he has minutely examined them in company with Mr. Warburton, 
a celebrated geologist, and that all the teeth, bones, horns and 
shells, have been sent up to the College of Surgeons, in order to be 
examined and classified. ‘The number of hyenas’ teeth, hitherto 
discovered, would appear to be insufficient to justify the idea of 
the chambers having been the dens of these creatures. We do 
G64 not 
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not find that any marks of their fangs have been observed on the 
bones and horns with which they were mixed. Besides, the gallery 
which leads to the lowest cavern, where the greater part of the 
bones were discovered, is not more in one part than a foot wide, 
and in this the descent is perpendicular; both of which circum- 
stances are against the passage of a large hyena. This, however, 
may not, perhaps, be considered as a solid objection, as the bones 
might have been dragged into the superior chamber into which is 
the broad and open passage, from whence they. may be supposed 
to have dropped into the inferior one. The shaft we have spoken 
of as now filled with rubble and indurated clay, might have been 
closed subsequently, and the fifteen feet of the superincumbent 
clay and rubble brought upon it at the same time by the waters 
of the flood. ‘That the bones were introduced through this shaft 
there can be no doubt whatever, and the only question is, whether 
dead or alive. As a common entrance into the first chamber, it is 
convenient enough for a hyzna’s den; but most of the indications of 
the Kirkdale den and its bones are wanting. Instead of the remains 
of the animals being covered with a crust of mud or clay, as 
at Kirkdale, they here rest upon a bed of the latter, which, in the 
lowest cavern, where the greatest quantity of these remains are 
found, extended to the depth of forty feet, or six feet below the low 
water mark of spring tides, the whole being a solid mass of clay, in 
which were found only some lumps of argillaceous iron ore. 
Perhaps it will be argued that either the carcasses of the various 
animals, or their bones, have been carried in by the rush of the waters. 
In the first case it would be difficult to explain how all these vari- 
ous animals happened to be together on the same spot, and why 
nothing like one complete skeleton of any one of them has been 
found. On the second supposition, the bones would have been 
rounded by attrition, and mixed with roiled stones and gravel, nei- 
ther of which is the case: the circumstance of sand being found 
in the same cavern with the shells is the only one that favours their 
being floated in by water. ‘There remains but another hypothesis, 
and that is, that the animals have fallen in by accident. This is 
undoubtedly the case in some of the caves of the continent, in 
which, the mouths being still open, there are found the remains of 
the antediluvian bear and hyena, with those of the now existing 
species of animals. This, according to Cuvier, must have been the 
case with regard to the osseous breccias in the rock of Gibraltar, 
composed of ‘the remains of animals agreeing with species that now 
exist; and indeed nothing is more common at the present day than 
the falling of animals into deep fissures of rock, where they are left 
to perish—but we will not attempt to anticipate Professor Buck- 
land, 
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land, who, we make no doubt, will produce a theory sufficiently 
plausible to account for the contents of the Oreston caverns. 

We see numerous difficulties, however, in the way of a satisfac- 
tory explanation with resp<ct to the Plymouth caverns. As far as 
regards that at Kirkdale, we can venture generally to go along with 
the reasoning of Professor Buckland, and are ready to admit that he 
has made out a probable case. But a difficulty, and the greatest of 
all difficulties, now meets us, the solution of which he does not at- 
tempt—we mean that of accounting for certain genera of animals 
once inhabiting a climate in which we know they cannot now exist. 
M. Cuvier, it is true, says they belonged to species unknown at pre- 
sent; but that does not prove that their habits were at all different 
from those which are known. He also says that of the bones found 
in the various caverns of Germany, three-fourths of the whole belong 
to two species of bear, both of which are extinct, and two-thirds of 
the remainder to extinct hyenas; but antediluvian bears and hyenas, 
we apprehend, were pretty much the same creatures as bears and 
hyzenas now are; indeed the whole of Mr. Buckland’s theory pro- 
ceeds on the supposition of the habits of the antediluvian hyena 
being the same as those of the now existing one. We know ithas 
been advanced as an explanation of the elephant being found en- 
veloped in a mass of ice uear the mouth of the Lena, that it was a 
different species from the elephant of warm climates, as a proof of 
which its skin was covered with a soft coat of fur. If it only dif- 
fered in this respect, we should contend that this was no proof at 
all. The animal might have strayed in the summer months along 
the banks of the river, and a part of a Siberian winter would be 
quite sufficient to protect his hide with a covering of down—the 
same thing happened to a dog which wintered with Captain Parry 
at Melville Island. The skeleton of a crocodile, or animal of the 
lizard family, forty feet long, was dug up the other day in Oxford- 
shire; this too is an animal of a warm climate. So are also the 
plants of the palm tribe, dug up on the Isle of Sheepy, natives of 
the equinoctial regions; how are the trunks, with leaves and fruit, 
thus buried at the mouth of the Thames, to be accounted for? Nay, 
if by stretching probability as far as it will well go, we admit that 
the difference of species may account for their existence in a tem- 
perate climate, are we to extend that admission to those islands of 
the frozen ocean whose soil has been said to be composed of the 
bones of elephants and other large animals? ‘To explain their ex- 
istence in such a situation appears to us to require something more 
than a difference of species; it requires a change of climate; and 
the only means that we know of, sufficient to account for such a 
change, and which would effectually produce it, is a change in the 
position of the poles of the earth, or of the inclination of its axis - 
the 
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the plane of its orbit. Either of these causes would not only oc- 
casion a change of climate, but at the same time produce one of 
those dreadful catastrophes which have disturbed and afflicted the 
surface of the earth. That such changes should occur, and more fre- 
quently than they have happened, is more conceivable than that the 
earth, in its double motion, should for ever present nearly the same 
point of its surface to the same spot in the heavens, when so many 
disturbing causes appear to be within the range of possibility. ‘The 
old theory of internal heat, and gradual covling of the globe, long 
since exploded, has been revived, to account for the phenomena in 
question; but the arguments built on a foundation so unstable 
would lead to conclusions so absurd and unphilosophical, that, in 
our opinion, they are not worth pursuing. Indeed no other cause 
than one or the other of those we have mentioned, seems adequate 
to the production of those great catastrophes which have broken 
up the surface of the earth, produced revolutions m the basin of the 
sea, and converted its ancient bed mto mountains, hills, and plains, 
as is abundantly testified by the numerous beds of shells in the one, 
and of echini, corallines, serpilli, and various other marine produc- 
tions im the rocky strata of the other. 

Why many of the fossil bones of animals found im the rocky 
strata, and in the beds of gravel, no longer exist among the present 
genera or species, M. Cuvier has given an explanation which would 
be satisfactory if all animals were indifferent as to climate. 

‘ Let us suppose,’ says he, ‘ for instance, that a prodigious inroad of 
the sea were now to cover the continent of New Holland with a coat of 
sand and other earthy materials; this would necessarily bury the car- 
casses of many animals belonging to the genera of kangaroo, phasco- 
loma, dasyurus, peramela, flying-phalangers, echidna and ornithoryn- 
chus, and would consequently entirely extinguish all the species of all 
these genera, as not one of them is to be found in any other country. 
Were the same revolution to lay dry the numerous narrow straits which 
separate New Holland from New Guinea, the Indian islands, and the 
continent of Asia, a road would be opened for the elephants, rhinoce- 
roses, buffaloes, horses, camels, tigers, and all the other Asiatic animals, 
to occupy a land in which they are hitherto unknown. Were some fu- 
ture naturalist, after becoming well acquainted with the living animals 
of that country in this supposed new condition, to search below the sur- 
face on which these animals were nourished, he would there discover 
the remains of quite different races—what New Holland would then be, 
under these hypothetical circumstances,— Europe, Siberia, and a large 
portion of America, actually now are.’ 

To some part of this reasoning we must beg leave to demur— 
the analogy between the Indian islands and New Holland will not 
hold with regard to the tropical regions and the frozen ocean—be- 
tween Bebring’s Straits and those straits which separate New Hol- 
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land from New Guinea—in the one case there is little variation of 
climate; in the other the greatest possible difference that can be 
found on the face of the earth. Without admitting a total change of 
climate, we can no more account for the elephants’ teeth and tusks 
which Kotzebue found in the iceberg of Bebring’s Strait, than ex- 
plain how the fossil bones of the large deer recently found at fifteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, on the side of the Hima- 
laya Mountain, came there. 

The bones and fragments of which we have been speaking must 
not be confounded with those found in more recent alluvial for- 
mations, or frequently in open caves and fissures of rocks. The 
osseous breccia found in the vertical fissures of the rock of Gibral- 
tar, and other places along the coast of the Mediterranean, made up 
of the bones and teeth of animals, is evidently of postdiluvian for- 
mation, agreeing with the species of deer, sheep, horses, rabbits, 
rats, snakes and birds, mixed with land shells and angular frag- 
ments of the adjacent rock, all of which now exist, and are sup-~ 
posed by Cuvier to be the remains of animals which have fallen 
into the fissures, in the course of period which succeeded the 
last retreat of the waters. In many the caverns, too, on the con- 
tinent, in which are the remains of @&tinct species of animals, are 
found those of existing species, but all these are postdiluvian. 
Among such fragments the bones of men have sometimes been 
discovered; but no human remains have hitherto been met with 
among the extraneous fossils, that is to say, of fossils or petrifica- 
tions, properly so called. Spallanzani thoughi that among the fos- 
sil bones found in the island of Cerigo, were some belonging to 
the human species; but Blumenbach and Cuvier have proved the 
fallacy of thisopinion. In the British Museum is the fossil skele- 
ton of a woman discovered in the midst of a conglomerated sand- 
stone on the sea coast of Guadaloupe; but though the bones have 
been penetrated with the stony matter, such a stone may have 
been formed, and such an effect produced, in the course of two or 
three centuries, or even in a shorter period. 

We may therefore safely assert that no human bones have ever 
been found in such a situation as would warrant the supposition of 
their being so deposited previous to, or at the Deluge; and this 
fact, or absence of a fact, had led M. Cuvier to conclude, not im- 
probably we think, that the human race did not exist, in the coun- 
tries in which the fossil bones of animals have been discovered, at 
the epoch when these bones were covered up, as not a single rea- 
son can be assigned why men should have escaped from such gene- 
ral catastrophes; or, if destroyed and covered up at the same time, 
why their remains should not now be found along with those of the 
other 
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other animals : human bones are not more subject to decay than 
theirs; human teeth perhaps less so; and one of our poets has 
taken occasion to observe, from the appearance of the Egyptian 
mummies, that the hair and teeth, which soonest decay in the living 
subject, are the most durable parts of the dead one. The history 
of man before the deluge is, indeed, confined to a narrow region of 
the earth; and if any antediluvian remains of the species should 
ever be discovered, they will probably be found, where hitherto no 
search, that we know of, has been made, in Syria, Armenia, or 
Arabia. 

One thing is quite clear, that the ancient traditions of all nations 
nearly agree with the period of this overwhelming catastrophe, 
and, whether Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians or Chinese, they all 
coincide as to the time within a very few centuries of the era which 
chronologists have fixed for that of the Mosaic account; and it is 
satisfactory to find that those very circumstances which the igno- 
rant and flippant sciolists of the last age employed against the au- 
thenticity of the Sacred Writings, are those which geology has 
brought forward as the most splendid and incontestible proofs of 
their veracity. 








Art. X.—1. Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, an Historical 
Tragedy.—2. Sardanapalus, a Tragedy.—3. The Two Foscari, 

a Tragedy.—4. Cain, a Mystery. 
EVERAL years have passed away since we undertook the re- 
\" view of any of Lord Byron’s Poetry. Not that we have been 
inattentive observers of that genius whose fertility is, perhaps, not 
the least extraordinary of its characteristics, of whose earlier fruits 
we were among the first and warmest eulogists, and whose later pro- 
ductions——though hardly answering the expectation which he once 
excited—would have been, of themselves, sufficient to establish 
the renown of many scores of ordinary writers. Far less have we 
been able to witness, without deep regret and disappointment, the 
systematic and increasing prostitution of those splendid talents to 
the expression of feelings, and the promulgation of opinions, which, 
as Christians, as Englishmen, and even as men, we were con- 
strained to regard with abhorrence. But it was from this very 
conflict of admiration and regret;—this recollection of forme 
merits and sense of present degradation ;—this reverence for talent 
and scorn of sophistry, that we remained silent. The little effect 
which our advice had, on former occasions, produced, still further 
tended to confirm us in our silence,—a silence of which the mean- 
ing could hardly, as we conceived, be misunderstood, and which we 
. wished 
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wished Lord Byron himself to regard as an appeal, of not the least 
impressive kind,—to his better sense and taste and feelings. We 
trusted that he would himself, ere long, discover that wickedness 
was not strength, nor impiety courage, nor licentiousness warm- 
heartedness, nor an aversion to his own country philosophy; and 
that riper years, und a longer experience, and a deeper knowledge 
of his own heart, and a more familiar acquaintance with that afflic- 
tion to which all are heirs, and those religious principles by which 
affliction is turned into a blessing, would render him not only almost 
but altogether such a poet as virgins might read, and Christians 
praise, and Englishmen take pride in. 

With these feelings we have altogether abstained from noticing 
those strange, though often beautiful productions, which, since the 
appearance of the Third part of his Childe Harold, have flowed on, 
wave after wave, redundant as that ocean which Lord Byron loves 
to describe, but with few exceptions, little less monotonous,—and 
stained, in succession, with deeper and yet deeper tokens of those 
pollutions, which, even in the full tide of genius, announce that 
its ebb is near. We knew not any severity of eriticism which 
could reach the faults or purify the taste of Don Juan, and we 
trusted that its author would himself, ere long, discover, that if he 
continued to write such works as these, he would lose the power of 
producing any thing better, and that his pride, at least, if not his prin- 
ciple, would recall him from the island of Acrasia. 

In this hope we have not been disappointed. Whatever may be 
the other merits of his tragedies, on the score of morals they are 
unimpeachable. His females, universally, are painted in truer and 
worthier colours than we have been accustomed to witness from 
his pencil, and the qualities which he holds up, in his other charac- 
ters, to admiration and to pity, are entirely unmiygled with those 
darker and disgusting tints, from which even Chille Harold was 
not free, and which he appears to have thought necessary to excite 
an interest in such characters as Manfred, Lara, Alp, and the 
Giaour. Even the Mystery of Cain, wicked as it may be, is the 
work of a nobler and more daring wickedness than that which de- 
lights in insulting the miseries, and stimulating the evil passious, 
and casting a cold-blooded ridicule over all the lofty and generous 
feelings of our nature: and it is better that Lord Byron should be 
a manichee, or a deist,—nay, we would almost say, if the thing 
were possible, it is better that he should be a moral and argumen- 
tative atheist, than the professed and systematic poet of seduction, 
adultery and incest; the contemner of patriotism, the insulter of 
piety, the raker into every sink of vice and wretchedness to disgust 
and degrade and harden the hearts of his fellow-creatures. ‘The 
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speculations of a Hume and a D’Alembert may be the objects of 
respectful regret and pity, while the Pucelle is regarded with un- 
mingled contempt and detestation. The infidel may be, the 
adversary of good morals cannot be, under a mistake as to the 
tendency of his doctrines. 

Nor is this our only motive for returning at length to the exa- 
mination of Lord Byron’s writings. In his Cain he professes to 
reason, (with how much or how little success is nothing to the 
purpose,) but his appeal is made to the reason as well as to the 
passions of his readers. ‘To remove, in his own instance, the diffi- 
culties by which he is perplexed, would indeed be a triumph be- 
yond our expectations, but now that, by circumstances which Lord 
Byron himself could not foresee,—those speculations which he de- 
signed for the educated ranks alone, are thrown open to the gaze 
of the persons most likely to be influenced by them, and dissemi- 
nated, with remorseless activity, among the young, the ignorant, 
aud the poor,—by the efforts of the basest and most wicked faction 
that ever infested a christian country,—we are not only jusiified but 
compelled by every sense of duty and of charity, to unmask the 
sophisms which lurk under his poetical language ; aud to show how 
irrelevant to the truths of natural and revealed religion are those 
apparent irregularities in the present course of things, which he 
makes his objection to the being or the benignity of the Creator. 
With these feelings,—very different from each other, but either of 
which would be sufficient to warrant an interruption of our late 
silence,—we undertake the review of his Tragedies and his Cain. 

‘To the moral correctness of the former we have already borne 
a willing testimony. Of the taste by which his muse has been re- 
strained and guided, it is impossible to give so favourable a cha- 
racter, nor to avoid wondering at that perversity of judgment or 
that unbounded rage for singularity which has led him, alone amid 
his countrymen, to despise the example, and detract from the 
renown of Shakspeare, and to seek his models of composition not 
in the beauty of home-bred nature, but in the rules of foreign 
pedantry.—Not contented, indeed, with attempting in his own 
compositions, to ‘ preserve’ or ‘ approach to,’ what are called ‘ the 
unities,’ he ventures, in explicit terms, to refuse the name of 
‘ drama’ to all dramatic poems where ‘ any very distant departure’ 
from these rules is admitted; and, though professing himself 
‘ aware of the unpopularity of this notion in present English litera- 
ture,’ he insists that the opinion which he thus inculcates is one 
‘ which, not very long ago, was the law of literature throughout the 
world, and is still so in the more civilized parts of it.’ In an au- 
thor of. less power and reputation this would be merely ridiculous; 
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and, even in the case of Lord Byron, we have not been able to 
suppress a smile, at the dignified modesty which disclaims all hope 
of rivalling his regular, or even his irregular predecessors, ( Addison, 
we presume, or Shakspeare, ) no less than at the insinuated doctrine 
that it is more easy to excel the latter than the former. 

But any canons of poetry laid down by such a poet are entitled 
at least to a respectful examination. In the mutability, too, of 
fashion, it is by no means impossible that opinions which have the 
sanction of Lord Byron’s name should attract a numerous herd of 
disciples. And, as the time has been when the solemn quackery of 
Bossu was received by many, even in England, as profound and 
solid criticism, we are anxious to prevent the risk of such cum- 
brous absurdity returning into power, by exposing the frothy 
foundation on which it stands, and the needless hindrances which 
it opposes to dramatic excellence. 

If it were not for this, the question would be hardly worth dis- 
cussing. ‘That Shakspeare and his continental rivals have written 
in very different styles, is a fact sufficiently evident. ‘That different 
names should be given to these different styles is not only natural 
but convenient and desirable. That the high-sounding titles of 
‘ the drama,’ or ‘ the regular drama,’ should be applied to the one, 
while the more homely but not less expressive designation of 
‘ play’ is left for the other, is an arrangement which (if it affords 
any comfort to the admirers of the Parisian school) we, for our 
part, might cheerfully acquiesce in. Lut, if we are to be pelted 
with the epithets of ‘ incorrect,’ ‘ uncivilized,’ and we know not 
what, for saying that we prefer a play of Shakspeare’s to a drama 
of Racine’s or Alfieri’s; if all merit or beauty is to be appreciated 
by a French critic ina Grecian mask, and if the noblest models of 
writing are to be abandoned and despised, because they do not 
tally with rules arbitrarily imposed, and customs which no more 
concern us than the droit d’aubaine; when, lastly, these usurpa- 
tions find an advocate in one who is himself among the most illus- 
trious living ornaments of English poetry, it is time to make up our 
minds, either to defend the national Jaws, or to submit to the ‘ Code 
Napoléon;’ and to examine whether there be really, in favour of 
this last, so much extrinsic authority or so much intrinsic excel- 
lence, as to call on us to adopt it, in place of that ancient licence 
of pleasing and being pleased in the manner most effectual and 
most natural, which the poets and audiences of England have, till 
now, considered as their birthright. 

Nor is this all. We have, we confess it, an additional and pri- 
vate reason for our grudge against the regular school, inasmuch as 
we cannot but believe that an adherence to its forms in the works 
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now before us, has robbed the world of no inconsiderable quantity 
of beautiful poetry. We are not, indeed, from the present speci- 
mens, by any means justitied i in supposing that the genius of Lord 
Byron is eminently dramatic, or that, even if he h: 1d condescended 
to take Shakspeare as a model, his ‘ regularities’ would have 
equalled the ‘ woodnotes wild’ of his predecessor. But, feeling 
this as we do,—and while we bear in mind his own modest and 
candid protest against imputing to any defect in the art what he 
would rather have us consider as a failure in the architect, we 
cannot but perceive that to run a race in chains (though those chains 
may be voluntary) is too much for the speed of Achilles himself ; 
and that the beauties (for many and great beauties are, un- 
doubtedly, to be met with in the works which we have undertaken 
to examine) are rather in spite than in consequence of the rules 
which their author has adopted.—Nor do we feel the greater re- 
verence for this gigantic phantom of deceased criticism, from 
learning, in a curious passage of the preface to Marino Faliero, that 
it has now revisited the glimpses of the moon, not so much at the 
call of Lord Byron himself, as by the ‘ strong advizement’ of two 
arch-wizards, whom, with a degree of humility truly edifying, the 
noble author consulted while forming the plan of his first dr: ama, 
the late Mr. M. G. Lewis and the not yet dead Sir William 
Drummond. 

It may seem a trifle and, perhaps, it is one.—But we have, 
in the first place, an objection to the very terms of Lord Byron's 
indictment against the British drama, as conveying an unfair view 
of the contested point, and assuming as a premise that which is a 
strange mistake of facts, or a no less strange anti- English prejudice. 
He takes it for granted, in the preface already quoted, that the 
irregularity of which he complains, is ‘ the reproach of the British 
stage,’—meaning, of course, that the great majority of able and 
learned men in all other countries object toit. And, in the preface 
to his remaining tragedies, he repeats the same assertion in yet 
stronger and more explicit terms, reminding his opponents, as we 
have already noticed, that ‘ the necessity of the dramatic unities was 
not very long ago the law of literature throughout the world, aud is 
still so in the more civilized parts of it.’ 

Now, if this has any meaning at all and is not merely a little 
sally of gratuitous sauciness, it must signify that, even in this 
country, during those which he may call the classical times of our 
Sessetnee, the unities were adhered to by all judicious writers and 
recommended by all judicious critics. Does Lord Byron really 
know so little of English literature as to believe this? or has he so 
long confined his English studies to Galignani’s Messenger, that he 
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forgets what was the usual practice (we wil] not say of Shakspeare, 
but) of Jonson, Otway, Rowe and Southern ?—These names, toge- 
ther with Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher;Ferd, Shirley, Dry- 
-den, Hughes, Congreve, Young, Home, and(Lillo} make up, pretty 
nearly, all the successful writers of tragedy in our language. Many 
of these were sufficiently learned and sufficiently ardent admirers 
of antiquity to have felt an anxiety to restore the observance of the 
unities, had they conceived such rules to be essential to the excel- 
lence of their works, or even to be imposed by the concurrent and 
unequivocal voice of ancient criticism. But what English dramatist 
of any name, except Addison, (for Milton is hardly a case in point,) 
has shown any symptoms of caring for those unities which Lord 
Byron rates so highly? We might say what English critic (except 
Mr. Rymer) has ever recommended their general adoption? So en- 
tirely does Lord Byron’s first assumption fail as to the recent uni- 
versality of the faith which he inculcates ! 

Still, he may perhaps reply, the English are and always have 
been barbarians, entirely cut off from the world of taste, and in- 
competent to pass an opinion on any point either of criticism or 
cookery. ‘The universality then of the law, so far as the civilized 
world is concerned, may be maintained without them. But who 
shall venture to exclude the ancient and polite nation of the Spa- 
niards from this awful confederacy ; or how many instances can be 
named in which the leading Spanish dramatists have thought it ne- 
cessary to transact all the multifarious business of their intricate 
plots, in the same common hall, and within the supposed limits of 
a single evening? Js Lord Byron aware within how narrow 
bounds the Terminus of his ‘ world’ may be compelled to recede ? 
—or, on what principle can be maintain that his own Italy, which, 
down to the time of Alfieri, had, in fact, no tragedy of any kind to 
show, is to be reckoned as having a voice in the question? 

With all due respect, indeed, for these ancient and distinguished 
nations; knowing too the full force of the term ‘ barbares’ as ap- 
plied to us by the one, and of ‘ tramontani’ in the mouth of the 
other ; we are not aware on what grounds, (except the assurances 
of the French and Italians themselves,) they are at present to be 
reckoned more ‘ civilized’ in any respect of science, art, or learning, 
than ourselves, or those nations who are on our side of the contro- 
versy. We are yet to learn what pretensions a Parisian critic has to 
be heard ona point of literature more than an Englishman ; or how, 
except in climate, in singing, and those remains of ancient art which 
its sons can neither equal nor defend, Italy is justified in assuming 
a higher place than Germany, Scandinavia, or America. We are 
sufficiently ‘ Goths’ to believe that the race to which we belong, 
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and which, divided as it is into these mighty branches, makes up by 
far the most extensive ‘ langue’ in the world, has contributed within 
the last 100 years, to the common stock of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, a far greater proportion of works of genius, and useful and 
elegant invention than has, during the same space of time, been fur- 
nished by the nations between the Rhine. and the Mediterranean; 
and we are by no means inclined, without some further reason, to 
descend from an eminence to which Lord Byron himself has mate- 
rially helped in raising us. 

This is, however, by the way; and its connexion with the real 
merits of the case is, certainly, by no means vital. A doctrine may 
be sound though the majority of the world reject it; and the consent 
of the greatest and most overwhelming majority, though it may be 
a presumption, is still not a proof of its soundness. Let us exa- 
mine, then, the principles on which Lord Byron’s dramatic canons 
depend, and the arguments which are usually advanced to prove 
their necessity. In this task we are sensible that we can supply but 
little which Johnson has not already said far better,—but even 
Johnson himself will be found, in some few instances, to have 
made a larger admission to modern prejudice than either the reason 
of the case or the truth of literary history would warrant. 

The first, if not the most important of the arguments in favour of 
the dramatic unities, is the alleged practice and authority of the 
ancients. The French drama assumes to itself, exclusively, the 
name of ‘ regular’ and ‘ classical,’ and the critics and poets of other 
nations have been, for the most part, sufficiently courteous to admit 
the accuracy of this designation, and to take it for granted that 
plays of which the scene is never changed ; of which the action is 
comprised within the time of representation ; which are uniformly 
grave and stately, without intermixture of comedy or lighter dia- 
logue; and whose heroes and heroines decorously retire behind the 
curtain to die, are not only after the manner of Paris, but of Rome 
and Athens, and (at least in ancient times) of all ‘ the more civi- 
lized parts of the world.’ 

Now, suppose it were admitted that this view of the subject 
was correct, it might still be asked on what grounds (if the prac- 
tice and precedent of antiquity are to decide the question) the French 
copy of the ancient drama is so partial and imperfect? If they 
think it necessary to be classical, why are they not so altogether ? 
Why has so important, so essential, so dignified and beautiful a 
feature of the ancient tragedy as the chorus been altogether dis- 
carded from their theatres? Why have singing and recitative 
given place to declamation ? Or why are the vizard and the cothur- 
nus abandoned in favour of rouge and kid slippers? If we are an- 
swered, (as we doubtless shall be,) that: these changes arise from 
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the different habits of our audiences and the different construction 
of our theatres; that they are nearer approaches to nature, and get 
rid of unnecessary difficulties while they detract nothing from the 
power of pleasing; it is surely as reasonable to say that, on the 
same principles, we have innovated a little farther. We may surely 
plead that the unity of place and time, which was convenient and 
desirable on a stage open to the sky, aud where changes of scene 
were, in a great measure, rendered impossible, is no longer neces- 
sary in playhouses of the modern form, and furnished with modern 
machinery. We may plead that the same imitation of nature which 
discarded the chorus and the mask, has induced us to adopt a less 
sustained and more varied tone of dialogue; and that we see no 
sufficient reason for denying to our poets and actors the opportunity 
of displaying the human character in the most moving and terrible 
of all situations, because Horace (of whom more anon) is alleged as 
disapproving the representation of death on the theatre. 

But the supporters of dramatic liberty need not stop here. Not 
only do the French critics fail in proving that the authority of the 
ancients can oblige us to imitate them—they are wrong in point 
of fact, inasmuch as there are few circumstances belonging to the 
ancient drama at the present day more generally recognized among 
scholars than that the Greeks did not adhere to, and apparently 
knew nothing of those canons to which so confident an appeal is 
made. 

We had occasion, some time since, in our review of Madame 
de Staél’s Allemagne, to offer a few remarks to this effect o 
the conduct of the ancient theatre. At present we need only observe 
that the unity of place is disregarded by Sophocles in his Ajax, and 
Euripides in his Alcestis, inasmuch as, in the former play, the scene 
changes repeatedly to different parts of the Trojan plain, and, in 
the latter, from the gate of Admetus’ house to the supper-room 
where Hercules is feasting. Both place and time are annihilated 
before the ardent muse of Aschylus; since, in his Eumenides, the 
scene is transferred from Delphi to Athens, while, in his Agamem- 
non, we are carried from the watch-tower to the place of sacrifice, 
and are constrained to suppose an interval between the second and 
third scenes sufficiently long to enable the Grecian sovereign to 
pass from Troy to Mycene. What rank among the regular drama- 
tists Lord Byron may assign to these two great masters we do not 
know ; but it is not easy to guess on what grounds the appellation 
of drama is refused to Hamlet or Othello, which would not, by a 
parity of reason, endanger the claim of the pieces which we have 
now instanced. We do not, indeed, mean to deny that, on the 
Grecian stage, the changes of scene were really infrequent, and we 
can easily understand why, in an open theatre, the poet would be 
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desirous to decline the employment of a clumsy and inefficient 
machinery. But it is enough for our purpose to have shown that, 
where a striking effect was to be produced, or a greater difficulty 
to be avoided, the Greeks, even with their scanty means of scenic 
deception, did not hesitate to incur this inconvenience ; while nei- 
ther Aristotle, who is the great authority usually appealed to, nor 
Horace, who had no objection to find fault with the Grecian poets 
as often as he detected them in a supposed error, has ever hinted 
that they were wrong in doing so. 

Aristotle, indeed, and Horace, have both been regarded as 
sturdy champions not only of the unities, but of all the other fetters 
with which the great tragic writers of France have encumbered 
themselves. Yet it is hard to say on what passage of either the one 
or the other those rules are founded, to the observance of which 
so much is sacrificed. The former tells us that a dramatic fable 
should not be so long as to weary the memory, or to make the au- 
dience lose sight of any of that connected series of events by which 
the story is conducted to its catastrophe. He recommends, too, an 
unity of action, in words very inconsistent with that kind of under- 
plot which is a distinctive and never-failing feature of the French 
tragedy.* But as far as we have been able to discover, he nowhere 
condemns a change of scene, or enjoins that all the events repre- 
sented should appear to take place within the same city and the 
same day, though examples to the contrary were, as we have seen, 
not wanting in poets far too conspicuous to have been overlooked 
by him. 

Horace, it is true, has told us that a drama is most likely to 
please which has neither more nor fewer acts than five; a rule of 
which the good sense is not very perceivable, and which is at 
variance with the threefold division of the Aristotelié tragedy, as 
well as with that passage of Cicero which speaks of the third act, 
as, in his time, the concluding one.t Horace, too, objects, with 
reason, to the exhibition of certain atrocities on the stage, which 





* Ass, xabawep iors rev capadloy, nas iors tov Com, byes esr esse, rele We sicvvomloy 
sivas, dre nas iors Tov pevban, txery pty pannos, THlo de eipevncoverloy lvas.—Poet. § 16. 

Xen Tov pevOov, Emes mpakewe pesyancic Ect, pasa Te tlvas xas Taving dang, nas Ta peepn 
eumcavas tev mpaypdloy lac woe psraliOsueve rivog pspec h dpapupseve, Kapegucbas nas 
xivicGas To ékor.—lb. § 17. 

” ¢ Mapu ds Tpayadia¢—IIperoyos, “Emticohor, "Efodee, Xopinov.—Poet. § 24. 

“Orov kes 73 Exor dpxny xas peecov nas TEASUInv.—Ib. § 16.—lIllud te extremum oro et 
hortor, ut tanquam poet boni et actores industrii solent, sic tu, in extrema parte et 
conclusione muneris ac negotii tui diligentissimus sis; ut hic tertius annus, tanquam 
tertius actus, perfectissimus atque ornatissimus fuisse videatar.—Cic. ad Quint. L. i. Ep.1. 

Manufius, in his Commentary, vainly endeavours to explain away this testimony, 
which clearly agrees with the preceding passages of Aristotle in dividing a tragedy into 
three-acts only. The point, however, would not be worth contesting, if it were not for 
the clumsy efforts made by some editors to reduce Sophocles and Euripides to the Ho- 
rakien standard. 
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objection the French critics afterwards gratuitously extended to all 
deaths which were not behind the scenes. But he has nowhere 
so much as mentioned the unity of time, and the only passage in 
which he can be supposed to refer to a change of scene, is directly 
in the teeth of those who are shocked at being transported from 
Thebes to Athens. So little does the opinion or the practice of au- 
tiquity bear out Lord Byron and his masters, in the sweeping sen- 
tence denounced by them against the dramatic efforts of England 
and Germany! 

It is not, therefore, by authority, but by considerations of reason 
and convenience only that an adherence to the unities must be 
proved essential to the drama. And here we must, in the first 
place, request our readers to take notice, that, if these unities are 
necessary at all, they must be so absolutely and without relaxation. 
The principles on which they are supported, are as hostile to a 
change of scene from one chamber to another in the same house 
or city, or to the supposed interval of one night between the acts, 
(both which are practices frequent not only with Lord Byron, but 
with the French tragedians,) as to a change from Thebes to 
Athens, or the supposed interval of a week, a month, or a year, 
under similar circumstances. The il/usion of which so much is 
spoken is dissipated (supposing it to have existed at all) in the one 
case as well as in the other, It would have been as easy for the 
spectator to fancy himself removed from Venice to Candia, as 
from the anti-room of the council chamber to the prison of the 
younger Foscari, or from the ducal palace to the remote and 
secret apartment of the conspirators associated with Bertuccio, 
since, in either case, the spectator is equally conscious that he has 
not stirred a single step from the bench where he was seated. And 
it is not more impossible to carry on our imagination through the 
months and years of the Winter’s Tale, than to believe that six or 
eight hours, or even one hour can have elapsed during the ten 
minutes that we have been sucking oranges and listening to the 
fiddles of the orchestra. 

Merely to ¢ approach the unities,’ therefore, is to do nothing, 
or worse than nothing. It is an abandonment of liberty without 
acquiring the supposed advantages of bondage, Yet this is the 
case with many of the tragedies of Corneille, and this is the 
utmost which the modesty of Lord Byron professes to have aimed 
at. Surely this is enough to show, that if the unities are necessary 
to the drama, the title of drama must be far more limited than the 
imposers of the rule contemplate, and that, if Macbeth or Othello 
is excluded, the principle, if it is worth any thing, must exclude 
also Cinna and the Foscari. 

But, though we should abandon all such ‘ argumenta ad homines,’ 
HH3 and 
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and admit that Lord Byron and his continental masters were per- 
fectly consistent in their principles and practice; though we 
should admit those principles to their fullest extent; though we 
should admit that probability is in some degree outraged, and 
scenic effect impaired by a change of the scenes, or the supposition 
of any considerable lapse of time during the representation of a 
drama, yet it must not be overlooked that an exact adherence to 
the unities will, on the other side, be generally productive of still 
greater difficulties. What absurdity can arise from the change of 
scene more striking that that of a conspiracy carried on, a battle 
fought, a king laid to sleep, and private audiences granted succes- 
sively to a general in chief, a queen, and a favourite mistress; to 
say nothing of state secrets discussed, and kisses without end given 
and received, in the same great hall; which serves, during the same 
evening, as a banqueting room for the ladies and eunuchs of the 
court of Nineveh? Is the licence of the Winter's Tale itself more 
improbable than that arrangement, which hurries over, in a single 
day, the torture of the younger Foscari, his banishment, his death, 
his funeral, the dethronement and the death of his father? We 
know not how long the council of ten were usually accustomed to 
deliberate, but three different sittings in one forenoon would seem 
strange to an English cabinet; nor is it in a single and a very short 
sitting that we should have expected such strong measures as those 
of Loredano to be carried. These drafts on our credulity can 
hardly, indeed, be said to equal the absurd effect which the unity 
of place produces in Cato, or the impossible and preposterous 
hurry of plot which makes the Cid, in order to preserve the unity 
of time, fight two duels and one pitched battle, reject the offered 
love of the princess and win the affections of Chimene, stand a trial 
for his life and marry an heiress, within the compass of about 
twelve hours. But any one of these instances is suficient to prove 
that, whatever weight may be ascribed to those objections which 
are brought against a disregard of the unities, the tragedian has, at 
most, but a choice of difficulties; and that the tragedians of the 
British and German and Spanish schools have chosen, after all, 
the less glaring improbability of the two. 


“= + But we had really supposed that the question of scenic illusion 





had long since been too generally and too correctly understood, to 
make it necessary, at this time of day, to renew its discussion. We 
hardly could have thought it needful to prove, that the spectator of 
a drama does not actually imagine himself an assistant in the Vene- 
tian senate, or a witness of the capture of Nineveh. For ourselves, 
we confess, we resort to the theatre to hear and see a story told in 
dialogue, and illustrated by dresses and scenery. We may be more 
moved, but we are not more deceived by what we witness there, 
than 
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than if we read the same poem in a book with prints; and the - 
change of a scene, or a supposed interval between the scenes, 
produces no other effect on our minds than the turning over of a 
new page, or the opening of a second volume. Nor can we conceive 
a greater instance of the efficacy of system to blind the most acute 
perception, than the fact that Lord Byron, in works avowedly and 
exclusively intended for the closet, has piqued himself on the 
observance of rules, which (be their advantage on the stage what 
it may) are evidently, off the stage, a matter of perfect indifference. 
The only object of adhering to the unities is to preserve the illusion 
of the scene. To the reader they are obviously useless. It is true, 
that, in the closet, not only are their supposed advantages de- 
stroyed, but their inconveniences are also, in a great measure, neu- 
tralized: and it is true also, that poetry so splendid has often ac- 
companied them, as to make us wholly overlook, in the blaze of 
greater excellencies, whatever inconveniencies result from them, 
either in the closet or the theatre. But even diminished difficulties 
are not to be needlessly courted, and though, in the strength and 
dexterity of the combatant, we soon lose sight of the cumberous 
trappings by which he has chosen to distinguish himself; yet, if 
those trappings are at once cumbersome and pedantic, not only 
will his difficulty of success be increased, but his failure, if he fails, 
will be rendered the more signal and ridiculous. 

Marino Faliero has, we believe, been pretty generally pronounced 
a failure by the public voice, and we see no reason to call for 
a revision of their sentence. It contains, beyond all doubt, many 
passages of commanding eloquence and some of genuine poetry, 
and the scenes, more adele in which Lord Byron has neg- 
lected the absurd creed of his pseudo-Hellenic writers, are con- 
ceived and elaborated with great tragic effect and dexterity. But 
the subject is decidedly ill-chosen. In the main tissue of the plot 
and in all the busiest and most interesting parts of it, it is, in fact, 
no more than another Venice Preserved, in which the author has 
had to contend (nor has he contended successfully) with our re- 
collections of a former and deservedly popular play on the same 
subject. And the only respect in which it differs is, that the 
Jaftier of Lord Byron’s plot is drawn in to join the conspirators, 
not by the natural and intelligible motives of poverty, aggravated 
by the sufferings of a beloved wife, and a deep and well-grounded 
resentment of oppression, but by his outrageous anger for a private 
wrong of no very atrocious nature. The Doge of Venice, to 
chastize the vulgar libel of a foolish boy, attempts to overturn that 
republic of which he is the first and most trusted servant; to 
massacre all his ancient friends and fellow-soldiers, the a 
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and nobility of the land. With such a resentment as this, thus 
simply stated and taken singly, who ever sympathized, or who but 
Lord Byron would have expected in such a cause to be able to 
awaken sympathy? It-is little to the purpose to say that this is all 
historically true. A thing may be true without being probable, 
and such a case of idiosyncrasy as is implied in a resentment so 
sudden and extravagant, is no more a fitting subject for the poet 
than an animal with two heads would be for an artist of a different 
description. 

It is true that, when a long course of mutual bickering had pre- 
ceded, when the mind of the prince had been prepared, by due 
degrees, to hate the oligarchy with which he was surrounded and 
over-ruled, and to feel or suspect, in every act of the senate, a 
studied and persevering design to wound and degrade him, a very 
slight addition of injury might make the cup of anger overflow ; 
and the insufficient punishment of Steno (though to most men 
this punishment seems not unequal to the offence) might have 
opened the last floodgate to that torrent which had been long ga- 
thering strength from innumerable petty insults and aggressions. 

It is also possible that an old man, doatingly fond of a young 
and beautiful wife, yet not insensible to the ridicule of such an 
unequal alliance, might for months or years have been tormenting 
himself with the suspected suspicions of his countrymen; have 
smarted, though convinced of his consort’s purity, under the idea 
that others were not equally candid, and have attached, at length, 
the greater importance to Steno’s ribaldry from apprehending this 
last to be no more than an overt demonstration of the secret 
thoughts of half the little world of Venice. 

And we cannot but believe that, if the story of Faliero (unpro- 
mising as we regard it in every way of telling) had fallen into the 
hands of the barbarian Shakspeare, the commencement of the play 
would have been placed considerably earlier; that time would 
have been given for the gradual development of those strong lines 
of character which were to decide the fate of the hero, and for the 
working of those subtle but not instantaneous poisons which were 
to destroy the peace and embitter the feelings and confuse the 
understanding of a brave and high-minded but proud and irritable 
yeteran. 

But the misfortune is, (and it is in a great measure, as we con- 
ceive, to be ascribed to Lord Byron’s passion for the unities,) that, 
instead of placing this accumulation of painful feelings before our 
eyes, even our ears are made very imperfectly acquainted with 
them. Of the previous encroachments of the oligarchy on the 
ducal power we see nothing. Nay, we only hear a very little of it, 

and 
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and that in general terms, and at the conclusion of the piece; in 
the form of an apology for the Doge’s past conduct, not as the 
constant and painful feeling which we ought to have shared with 
him in the first instance, if we were to sympathize in his views and 
wish success to his enterprize. ‘The fear that his wife might 
be an object of suspicion to his countrymen is, in like manner, 
scarcely hinted at, and no other reason for such a fear is named 
than that which, simply taken, could never have produced it—a 
libel scribbled on the back of achair. We are, therefore, through 
the whole tragedy, under feelings of surprize rather than of pity or 
sympathy, as persons witnessing portentous events from causes ap- 
parently inadequate. We see a man become a traitor for no other 
visible cause (however other causes are incidentally insinuated) than 
a single vulgar insult which was more likely to recoil on the perpe- 
trator than to wound the object, and we cannot pity a death incurred 
in such a quarrel. 

Nor is it in the plot only, thus curtailed and crippled of what 
would have been its due proportions, that we think we can trace 
the injurious effects of Lord Byron’s continental prejudices and his 
choice of injudicious models. We trace them in the uniform and 
unbending severity of his diction, no less than in the abruptness of 
his verse, which has all the harshness though not all the vigour of 
Alfieri, and which, instead of that richness and variety of cadence 
which distinguishes even the most careless of our elder dramatists, 
is often only distinguishable from prose by the unrelenting uni- 
formity with which it is divided into decasyllabic portions. The 
sentence of the College of Justice, in the first act, was likely indeed 
to be prosaic ; and Shakspeare and our other elder tragedians would 
have given it as bona fide prose, without that affectation (for which 
however Lord Byron has many precedents in modern times) 
which condemns letters, proclamations, the speeches of the vulgar, 
and the outcries of the rabble and the soldiery, to strut in the same 
precise measure with the lofty musings and dignified resentment 
of the powerful and the wise. But Bertuccio Faliero might as 
well have spoken poetry; and it might have been hoped and ex- 
pected that the Doge himself, in the full flood-tide of his passion 
and his wrongs, should express himself in more vigorous terms 
than these :— 

* ] sought not, wished not, dreamed not the election, 
Which reached me first at Rome, and I obeyed,— 
But found on my arrival, that, besides 
The jealous vigilance which always led you 
To mock and mar your sovereign’s best intents, 
You had, even in the interregnum of 
My journey to the capital, curtail’d 
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And mutilated the few privileges 
Yet left the Duke.—-——’ p- 130. 
One source of feebleness in the foregoing passage, and it is one of 
frequent occurrence in all Lord Byron’s plays, is his practice of 
ending his lines with insignificant monosyllables. ‘ Of, ‘ to,’ 
“and, ‘ till,’ © but,’ ‘ from,’ all occur in the course of a very few 
pages, in situations where, had the harmony or vigour of the line 
been consulted, the voice would have been allowed to pause, and 
the energy of the sentiment would have been carried to its highest 
tone of elevation. ‘This we should have set down to the account 
of carelessness, had it not been so frequent, and had not the stiff- 
ness and labour of the author’s general style almost tempted us 
to believe it systematic. A more inharmonious system of versilica- 
tion, or one more necessarily tending to weight and feebleness, 
could hardly bave been invented. 
With all these defects there is much to praise in the Doge of 
Venice. ' The soliloquy of Leoni is exquisite, and increases our 
regret that, with such powers of pleasing, Lord Byron has not 
always condescended to please. The conception of the principal 
character is good. The dignified tenderness of the Doge towards 
his young wife is very fine and impressive, and the struggle of 
feelings with which he undertakes the conspiracy is admirably con- 
trasted with the ferocious eagerness of his low-born associates ; 
and only loses its effect because we cannot but be sensible that the 
man who felt thus, could not have gone on with his guilty pro- 
ject unless stimulated by some greater and more accumulated in- 
juries than are, in the course of the present tragedy, brought before 
the perception of the reader. The Duchess is formal and cold, 
without even that degree of love for her old husband which a 
child might have for her parent, or a pupil for her instructor. 
Even in her longest and best speech, at the most touching moment 
of the catastrophe, she can moralize, in a strain of pedantry less 
natural to a woman than to any other person similarly circum- 
stanced, on lions stung by gnats, Achilles, Helen, Lucretia, the 
siege of Clusium, Caligula, Caaba and Persepolis! ‘The lines to 
which we allude are fine in themselves, indeed, and if they had 
been spoken by Benintende as a funeral oration over the duke’s 
body, or, still more perhaps, if they had been spoken by the duke’s 
counsel on his trial, they would have been perfectly in place and 
character. But that is not the highest order of female intellect 
which is disposed to be long-winded in distress; nor does any one, 
either male or female, who is really and deeply affected, find time 
for wise saws and instances ancient and modern. 
It must be owned, however, that the Duke himself bears his 
calamities 
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calamities with a patience which would be more heroic if it were 
less wordy. It is possible, that a condemned man might recol- 
lect his quarrel with the Bishop of Treviso and the evil omen 
which accompanied his solemn landing at Venice. But there are 
not many condemned men who, during a last and stinted interview 
with a beloved wife, would have employed so much time in re- 
lating anecdotes of themselves, and we should least of all expect 
it in one whose fiery character would have induced him to burry 
forward to his end. ‘The same objection applies to his prophecy 
of the future miseries of Venice. Its language and imagery are, 
doubtless, extremely powerful and impressive; but we cannot 
allow that it is either dramatic or characteristic. A prophecy 
(which we know to be ex post facto) is, under any circumstances, 
one of the cheapest and least artificial of poetic machines. But 
under such circumstances as the present no audience could have en- 
dured so long a speech without disgust and weariness ; and Marino 
Faliero was most likely to have met his death like our own Sydney. 
* With no harangue idly proclaim'd aloud 

To catch the worthless plaudit of the crowd ; 

No feeble boast, death’s terrors to defy, 

Yet still delaying, as afraid to die !’ 

His last speech to the executioner would, probably, have been 

his only one. 





* Slave, do thine office ! 
Strike as I struck the foe! strike as 1 would 
Have struck those tyrants! strike deep as my curse! 
Strike, and but once.’ 
On the whole the Doge of Venice is the effect of a powerful and 
cultivated mind. It has all the requisites of tragedy, sublimity, ter- 
ror and pathos—all but that without which the rest are unavailing, 
interest! y With many detached passages which neither derogate 
from Lord Byron’s former fame, nor would have derogated from 
the reputation of our best ancient tragedians, it is, as a whole, 
neither sustained nor impressive. ‘The poet, except in the soliloquy 
of Leoni, scarcely ever seems to have written with his own thorough 
good liking. He may be suspected throughout to have had in his eye 
| some other model than nature; and we rise from his work with the 
same feeling as if we had been reading a translation. For this want 
| of interest the subject itself is doubtless in some measure to blame, 
though, if the same subject had been differently treated, we are in- 
clined to believe a very different effect would have been produced, 

But for the constraint and stiffness of the poetry, we have nothing 

to blame but the apparent resolution of its author to set (at what- 
' ever risk) an example of classical correctness to his uncivilized 
countrymen, 
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as 
countrymen, and rather to forego success than to succeed after the dit 
manuer of Shakspeare. ac 
In Sardanapalus he has been far more fortunate, inasmuch as his th 
subject is one eminently adapted not only to tragedy in general, but mi 
to that peculiar kind of tragedy which Lord Byron is anxious to or 
recommend. ‘The history of the last of the Assyrian kings is at once , be 
sufficiently well-known to awaken that previous interest which en 
belongs to illustrious names and early associations; and sufficiently fig 
remote and obscure to admit of any modification of incident or cha- of 
racter which a poet may find convenient. All that we know of Nine- vic 
veh and its sovereigns is majestic, indistinct, and mysterious. We far 
read of an extensive and civilized monarchy erected in the ages im- Cy 
mediately succeeding the deluge, and existing in full might and ma- ule 
jesty while the shores of Greece and Italy were unoccupied, except we 

by roving savages. We read of an empire whose infiuence extended m 

from Samarcand to Troy, and from the mountains of Judah to far 
those of Caucasus, subverted, after a continuance of thirteen hun- for 

dred years, and a dynasty of thirty generations, in an almost incredi- re} 

bly short space of time, less by the revolt of two provinces than by chi 

the anger of Heaven and the predicted fury of natural and inanimate at 

/ agents. And the influence which both the conquests and the. mis- m 
/ fortunes of Assyria appear to have exerted over the fates of the onl 
people for whom, of all others in ancient history, our strongest feel- pre 

\ ings are (from religious motives) interested, throws a sort of sacred 

pomp over the greatness and the crimes of the descendants of Nim- oc 
rod, and a reverence which no other equally remote portion of pro- ma 

fane history is likely to obtain with us. At the same time all which or 

we know is so brief, so general, and so disjointed, that we have few his 

of those preconceived notions of the persons and facts represented qui 
which in classical dramas, if servilely followed, destroy the interest, the 

and if rashly departed from, offend the prejudices of the reader or wh 

the auditor. An outline is given of the most majestic kind; but it his 

is an outline only, which the poet may fill up at pleasure; and in his 
ascribing, as Lord Byron has done for the sake of his favourite uni- wit 

ties, the destruction of the Assyrian empire to the treason of one fine 
night, instead of the war of several years, he has neither shocked lon 

our better knowledge, nor incurred any conspicuous improbability. cal 

It is, indeed, a distinction which those who, for whatever rea- bec 

son, adhere to what is called the classical model of tragedy, will bar 
always find their interest in recoilecting, that the subjects which : 
suffer least by the fetters of rule are those where the catastrophe is ff "ac 
occasioned by external causes only; by the wrath of the gods, the fj tho 
decrees of fate, the violence of a tyrant, or an overwhelming ene- flim 

my; reverses or dangers in which the hero is not so much the agent rac 

, as 
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as the patient, and which, though undoubtedly borne differently by 
different characters, yet happen alike to all men, and are neither 
accelerated nor retarded by any peculiarities in the person who is 
the principal object of the drama. Thus the dissipation and effe- 
minacy of Saclinagalin (however they may be alluded to as the 
original cause of the revolt) in no way, throughout the drama now 
before us, can be said to accelerate his end, or materially to influ- 
ence his fortunes. He is offered to our attention as a young king, 
fighting gallantly in his first battle, erring (if he errs) from excess 
of courage, not of carelessness, and overpowered by irresistible 
violence and treachery. The peculiarities of his character are, so 
far as the plot is concerned, incidental and ornamental only, and if 
Cyrus or Charles the Twelfth had been thrown into similar difficul- 
ties, it is apparent that either of those hardy and martial monarchs 
would have fallen like the silken prince of Nineveh. Of this kind, 
in fact, is the distress of almost all the Grecian tragedies, and of by 
far the greater part of those which the great poets of France have 
founded on classical subjects. In these, the interest is excited by the 
representation of some single awful calamity, and by those traits of 
character merely which any single dispensation of Providence may, 
at once, and in the moment of suffering or deliverance, elicit 
in different individuals. In these an observance of the unities can 
only so far destroy the interest of the play as it embarrasses the 
probability of the action. 

But in Hamlet, in Othello, in Richard, and (as we have just had 
occasion to point out) in Lord Byron’s Faliero, where the hero is 
made to shape out his own fortunes by some peculiarity of temper 
or character, some internal vengeance or ambition which actuates 
his whole soul, and drives him onward to success or ruin, we re- 
quire something more than a single interview to understand him 
thoroughly. We desire to see the gradual workings of the principle 
which is to produce effects so important; we call for admission to 
his privacies, and for that successive development of his plans or 
his feelings, which only, in real life, can enable us to sympathize 
with either. And unless Lord Byron will make up his mind to con- 
fine himself to dramas of incident, he will, we are persuaded, ere 
long, discover the necessity of copying the irregularities (if he will 
call them so) as well as the beauties of the English school, and of 
becoming, after the example of Shakspeare, a barbarian among 
barbarians. 

Still, however, though the development of Sardanapalus’s cha- 
racter is incidental only to the plot of Lord Byron’s drama, and 
though the unities have confined his picture within far narrower 
limits than he might otherwise have thought advisable, the cha- 
racter is admirably sketched; nor is there any one of the portraits 
of 
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of this great master which gives us a more favourable opinion of 
his talents, his force of conception, his delicacy and vigour of 
touch, or the richness aud harmony of his colouring. He had, in- 
deed, no unfavourable groundwork, even in the few hints supplied 
by the ancient historians, as to the conduct and history of the last 
and most unfortunate of the line of Belus. ‘Though accused, (whe- 
ther truly or falsely,) by his triumphant enemies, of the most revolt- 
ing vices and an effeminacy even beyond what might be expected 
from the last dregs of Asiatic despotism, we find Sardanapalus, 
when roused by the approach of danger, conducting his armies 
with a courage, a skill, and, for some time at least, with a success 
not inferior to those of his most warlike ancestors. We find him 
retaining to the last the fidelity of his most trusted servants, his 
nearest kindred, and no small proportion of his hardiest subjects. 
We see him providing for the safety of his wife, his children, and 
his capital city, with all the calmness and prudence of an experi- 
enced captain. We see him at length subdued, not by man, but 
by Heaven and the elements, and seeking his death with a mixture 
of heroism and ferocity which little accords with our notions of a 
weak or utterly degraded character. And even the strange story 
variously told, and without further explanation scarcely intelligible, 
which represents him as building (or fortifying) two cities in a sin- 
gle day, and then deforming his exploits with an indecent image 
and inscription, would seem to imply a mixture of energy with his 
folly not impossible, perhaps, to the madness of absolute power, 
and which may lead us to impute his fall less to weakness than to 
an injudicious and ostentatious contempt of the opinions aud pre- 
judices of mankind. Such a character, luxurious, energetic, mis- 
anthropical, affords, beyond a doubt, no common advantages to 
the work of poetic delineation; and it is precisely the character 
which Lord Byron most delights to draw, and which he has suc- 
ceeded best in drawing. 

Accordingly his Sardanapalus is pretty nearly such a person as 
the Sardanapalus of history may be supposed to have been, making 
due allowance for the calumnies to which an unfortunate prince is 
liable from his revolted subjects. Young, thoughtless, spoiled by 
flattery and unbounded self-indulgence, but with a temper naturally 
amiable, and abilities of a superior order, he affects to undervalue 
the sanguinary renown of his ancestors as an excuse for inattention 
to the most necessary duties of his rank; and flatters himself, while 
he is indulging his own sloth, that he is making his people happy. 
Yet, even in his fondness for pleasure, there lurks a love of contra- 
diction. It is because he is schooled by Salamenes and his queen 
that he runs with more eagerness to dissipation: and he enjoys his 
follies the more from a sense of the witty and eloquent eae | 
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with which he is able to defend them. He feels that his character 
is under-rated ; he suspects that he is himself the cause of this de- 
gradation; but he is elevated by the knowledge that he understands 
himself better than those around him. He has been so gorged 
with flattery that he rates it at its true value; yet his social hours 
are passed with flatterers, and he is not displeased with flattery the 
wildest and most impious, because he derives a satisfaction from 
knowing that he is not deceived by it. 

The same peculiarity runs throughout his character. He for- 
gives the disaffected satraps, though internally convinced of their 
guilt, with a frankness which would have been generosity, if it were 
not that he is too indolent to inquire, and too proud to condemn 
them on the mere authority of Salamenes. He professes to have 
slighted his queen for no other reason than because his love was 
there a duty; and even his passion for Myrrha is a feeling of supe- 
riority and possession, not of admiration and service. It is made up 
of kisses and compliments. He keeps her by him as a child does a 
plaything, and is interested and amused by her eloquence, her cou- 
rage, and her powerful understanding, as with a plaything more sin- 
gular and attractive than any he has enjoyed before. But he mocks 
her touching piety; he rallies her just apprehensions and manly 
counsels; he is less unwilling than he ought to be to admit her as a 
sharer in his funeral pile; he speaks of her as ‘ a slave who loves 
from passion,’ and he, perhaps, speaks the truth when he says that 
he should love her more if she were something less heroic. 

With all this, sufficient elevation of courage and sentiment is 
mingled to prove the natural strength of his mind, and 7 suf- 
ficient warmth of feeling to evince his natural kindliness of disposi- 
tion. Though he shrinks from the ordinary exertions of a sove- 
reign, he feels a delightful stimulus in the novelty and dignity of 
danger. With Salamenes, with his soldiers, with the herald of the 
rebel host, his demeanour is magnanimous and kingly. Except in 
the too great eagerness which prompts his nocturnal sally, he dis- 
charges, with coolness and ability, the duties not only of a warrior 
but a general. He exults, when alone and expecting the fatal 
torch, in that ancestry which he had before affected to despise, but 
whose martial fame his own end is not to detract from—and in his 
interview with Zarina; in his expressions of tenderness by the dead 
body of his brother-in-law, and when receiving the last homage of 
his faithful guard, he betrays in a natural and touching manner the 
knowledge that his estimate of life and of mankind has been wrong, 
and abundantly redeems himself from that contempt to which an 
unqualified selfishness would have consigned him. 

et, of the whole picture, selfishness is the prevailing feature— 
selfishness admirably drawn indeed; apologized for by every palli- 
ating 
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ating circumstance of education and habit, and clothed in the 
brightest colours of which it is susceptible from youth, talents, and 
placability. But it is selfishness still, and we should have been 
tempted to quarrel with the art which made vice and frivolity thus 
amiable, if Lord Byron had not at the same time pointed out with 
much skill the bitterness and weariness of spirit which inevitably 
wait on such a character; and if he had not given a fine contrast to 
the picture in the accompanying portraits of Salamenes and of 
Myrrha. ss 

Salamenes is the direct opposite to selfishness; and the charac- 
ter, though slightly sketched, displays little less ability than that 
which we have just been reviewing. He is a stern, loyal, plain- 
spoken soldier and subject; clear-sighted, just and honourable in 
his ultimate views, though not more punctilious about the means 
of obtaining them than might be expected from a respectable sa- 
trap of ancient Nineveh, or a respectable vizier of the modern 
Turkish empire. To his king, in spite of personal neglect and 
family injuries, he is, throughout, pertinaciously attached and punc- 
tiliously faithful. ‘To the king’s rebels he is inclined to be severe, 
bloody, and even treacherous—an imperfection, however, in his 
character, to want which would, in his situation, be almost unna- 
tural, and which is skilfully introduced as a contrast to the instinc- 
tive perception of virtue and honour which flashes out from the in- 
dolence of his master. Of the satrap, however, the faults as well as 
the virtues are alike the offspring of disinterested loyalty and patri- 
otism. It is for his country and his king that he is patient of injury ; 
for them that he is valiant; for them cruel. He has noambition of 
personal power, no thirst of individual fame. In battle and in vic- 
tory ‘ Assyria!’ is his only war-cry. When he sends off the queen 
and princes, he is less anxious for his nephews and sister than for 
the preservation of the line of Nimrod; and in his last moments 
it is the supposed flight of his sovereign which alone distresses and 
overcomes him. 

Myrrha is a female Salamenes, in whom, with admirable skill, 
attachment to the individual Sardanapalus is substituted for the gal- 
lant soldier’s loyalty to the descendant of kings; and whose energy 
of expostulation, no less than the natural high tone of her talents, 
her courage, and her Grecian pride, is softened into a subdued and 
winning tenderness by the constant and painful recollection of her 
abasement as a slave in the royal haram; and still more by the low- 
liness of perfect womanly love in the presence of and towards the 
object of her passion. No character can be drawn more natural 
than her’s; few ever have been drawn more touching and amiable. 
Of course she is not, nor could be, a Jewish or a Christian heroine; 
but she is a model of Grecian piety. and nobility of spirit, and she 
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is one whom a purer faith would have raised to the level of a Re- 
becca or a Miriam. 

With such leading personages as these, it may be well expected 
that Lord Byron has given a drama of no common force and beau- 
ty; and, in fact, though there are some obvious reasons which ren- 
der it unfit for the English stage, we regard it as, on the whole, the 
most splendid specimen which our language affords of that species 
of tragedy which the author admires so greatly on the Parisian 
theatres. It has, indeed, more force, more vivacity, and more in- 
terest than is possessed in general by the continental drama; and 
while it is less stiff and rigid than Alfieri, it frequently reminds us 
of some of his noblest productions. ‘There are some instances, in- 
deed, in which, as we think, notwithstanding our late admission, 
his beloved unities have cramped his powers, and where he has 
lost something of effect by a needless departure from the historical 
outline of Diodorus. Even in respect of plot, however, Sardana- 
palus deserves considerable praise. 

The commencement of the drama is placed at the time when 
Beleses, high priest of Baal and governor of Babylonia, and Ar- 
baces, governor of Media, have matured their conspiracy for seiz- 
ing on the palace, and erecting a new dynasty on the ruins of the 
line of Nimrod. ‘The king’s brother-in-law, the brave and virtuous 
Salamenes, is introduced lamenting over his sovereign’s blindness 
and degradation, and at the same time expressing his conviction, 
that, under that sloth and folly, qualities are concealed which 
might have made him, and yet may make him, safe and illustrious. 

He is interrupted by the king, who enters effeminately dressed, 
attended by a train of women and young slaves, whom he dismisses, 
with the exception of Myrrha, till the hour of a banquet appointed 
in a summer-house on the Euphrates.* Myrrha, too, retires 
abashed at the stern reproofs of Salamenes, who proceeds to school 
his monarch, in language full of weight and gravity, for his sloth 
and neglect of his own renown; and is answered by Sardana- 
palus, sometimes with the irritability of one little used to advice; 
sometimes in a strain of witty sophistry expressive of his contempt 
for the popular voice, which only clamoured because his reign was 
too peaceful; and, at length, when he has worked himself by de- 
grees into indignation against his nation’s ingratitude, with the 
vaunt that, if roused, he had that in him which would make them 
regret the days of his inoffensive luxury. 





* We hardly know why Lord Byron, who has not in other respects shown a slavish 
deference to Diodorus Siculus, should thus follow him in the manifest geographical 
blunder of placing Nineveh on the Euphrates instead of the Tigris, in opposition not 
only to the uniform tradition of the east, but to the express assertions of Herodotus, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. 
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Salamenes, who appears (by what means is not explained) to 
have procured intelligence of the designs of the conspirators, at 
length departs (having obtained the royal signet and sanction to act 
as he thinks proper) to arrest Arbaces and Beleses. 

Myrrha re-enters, and a beautiful dialogue ensues, in which the 
king, in perfect conformity with his character, displays his igno- 
rance of her’s, even while most enslaved by her beauty; and ex- 
presses surprize at her echoing the advice, and enforcing the cau- 
tion, of that Salamenes who had so lately made her * blush and 
weep.’ He at length grows angry. What follows is very beautiful. 


* MYRRHA. 
Frown not upon me: you have smiled 
Too often on me not to make those frowns 
Bitterer to bear than any punishment 
Which they may augur.—King, I am your subject! 
Master, I am your slave! Man, I have loved you !— 
Loved you, I know not by what fatal weakness, 
Although a Greek, and born a foe to monarchs— 
A slave, and hating fetters—an Ionian, 
And, therefore, when | love a stranger, more 
Degraded by that passion than by chains! 
Still I have loved you. If that love were strong 
Enough to overcome all former nature, 
Shall it not claim the privilege to save you ? 


‘ 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Save me, my beauty! Thou art very fair, ' 

And what | seek of thee is love—not safety. f 
MYRRHA,. 

And without love where dwells security ? : 

SARDANAPALUS. f 

I speak of woman’s love. ‘ 

MYRRHA. 

The very first b 

Of human life must spring from woman’s breast, h 

Your first small words are taught you from her lips, Vv 

Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last sighs b 

Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing, - 

When men have shrunk from the ignoble care b 

Of watching the last hour of him who led them. | 

SARDANAPALUS. te 

My eloquent Tonian! thou speak’st music, P’ 

The very chorus of the tragic song of 

I have heard thee talk of as the favourite pastime be 

Of thy far father-land. Nay, weep not—calm thee. to 

MYRRHA. m 

I weep not.—But I pray thee, do not speak ha 

About my fathers or their land. sti 


SARDANAPALUS. wi 
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SARDANAPALUS. 
Yet oft 
Thou speakest of them. 
MYRRHA. 
True—true: constant thought 
Will overflow in words unconsciously ; 
But when another speaks of Greece, it wounds me.’ 


She at length persuades him to give up the intended banquet on 
the Euphrates, but he remains resolute to have a féte within the 
walls of his palace; and the act concludes with a very splendid 
speech of Myrrha, which, by a strange misprint, and to the grievous 
wounding of the head of poor old Priscian, she is made to utter 
* solus.’ 

The second act is, we conceive, a failure. "The conspirators have 
a tedious dialogue, which is interrupted by Salamenes with a 
guard. Salamenes is followed by the king, who reverses all his 
measures, pardons Arbaces because he wili not believe him guilty, 
and Beleses in order to escape from his long speeches about the 
national religion. ‘This incident only is well managed. Arbaces 
is a mere common-place warrior, and Beleses, on whom, we sus- 
pect, Lord Byron has bestowed more than usual pains, is a very 
ordinary and uninteresting villain. Sardanapalus, indeed, and Sa- 
lamenes, are both made to speak of the wily Chaldean as the mas- 
ter-mover of the plot, as a politician in whose hands Arbaces is but 
a ‘ warlike puppet;’ and Diodorus Siculus has represented him, in 
fact, as the first instigator of Arbaces to his treason, and as making 
use of his priestly character, and his supposed power of foretelling 
future events, to inflame the ambition, to direct the measures, to 
sustain the hopes, and to reprove the despondency of his comrade. 
But of all this nothing appears in the tragedy. Lord Byron has 
been so anxious to show his own contempt for the priest, that he 
has not even allowed him that share of cunning and evil influence 
which was necessary for the part which he had to fill. Instead of 
being the original, the restless and unceasing prompter to bold and 
wicked measures, we find him, on his first appearance, hanging 
back from the enterprize, and chilling the energy of Arbaces by an 
enumeration of the real or possible difficulties which might yet im- 
pede its execution. Instead of exercising that power over the mind 
of his comrade which a religious impostor may well possess over 
better and more magnanimous souls than his own, Beleses is made 
to pour his predictions into incredulous ears, and Arbaces is as 
mere an epicurean in his creed as Sardanapalus. When we might 
have expected to find him gazing with hope and reverence on the 
star which the Chaldean points out as his natal planet, the Median 
warrior speaks, in the language of Mezentius, of the sword on — 
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his confidence depends, and instead of being a tool in the hand of 
the pontiff, he says almost every thing which is likely to affront him. 
Though Beleses is introduced to us as engaged in devotion, and as 
a fervent worshipper of the Sun, he is no where made either to feel 
or to counterfeit that professional zeal against Sardanapalus which 
his open contempt of the gods would naturally call for; and no 
reason appears throughout the play why Arbaces should follow, 
against his own conscience and opinion, the counsels of a man of 
whom he speaks with dislike and disgust, and whose pretences to 
inspiration and sanctity he treats with unmingled ridicule. But we 
must not lose the thread of the fable. Sardanapalus, though he 
grants the conspirators their lives, is induced by Salamenes to banish 
them to their respective satrapies, and by the offence and suspicion 
which this half-measure inspires, as well as by the insinuations and 
persuasions of Beleses, Arbaces is confirmed in that treason out of 
which he had nearly been shamed by the recent mercy of his 
sovereign. 

In the next act Sardanapalus and his courtiers are disturbed at 
their banquet by the breaking out of the conspiracy. The battle 
which follows, if we overlook the absurdity, which occurs during 
one part of it, of hostile armies drawn up against each other in a 
dining-room, is extremely well told, and Sardanapalus displays the 
precise mixture of effeminacy and courage, levity and talent which 
belongs to his character. 

‘ SARDANAPALUS (arming himself). 

Give me the cuirass—so: my baldric; now 
My sword: I had forgot the helm, where is it? 
That’s well—no, ’tis too heavy: you mistake, too— 
It was not this I meant, but that which bears 
A diadem around it. 

SFERO. 

Sire, I deem’d 
That too conspicuous from the precious stones 
To risk your sacred brow beneath—and, trust me, 
This is of better metal though less rich. 
SARDANAPALUS. 

You deem’d! Are you too turn’d a rebel? Fellow! 
Your part is to obey: return, and—no— 
It is too late—I will go forth without it. 

SFERO. 
At least wear this. 

SARDAN APALUS. 
Wear Caucasus! why, ’tis 

A mountain on my temples. 

SFERO. 

Sire, the meanest 
Soldier goes not forth thus exposed to battle. 
All 
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All men will recognize you—for the storm 
Ilas ceased, and the moon breaks forth in her brightness. 
SARDANAPALUS. 
I go forth to be recognized, and thus 
Shall be so sooner. Now—my spear! I’m arm’d. 
[In going stops short, and turns to SFExo. 
Sfero—I had forgotten—bring the mirror. 
SFERO. 
The mirror, sire? 
SARDANAPALUS. 
Yes, sir, of polish’d brass, 
Brought from the spoils of India—but be speedy. 
* * . * * * * * * 
This cuirass fits me well, the baldric better, 
And the helm not at all. Methinks, I seem 
[Flings away the helmet after trying it again. 
Passing well in these toys, and now to prove them !’"—p. 90. 
The rebels are at length repulsed. The King re-enters wounded, 
and retires to rest, after a short and very characteristic conversa- 
tion between Salamenes and Myrrha, in which the two kindred 
spirits show their mutual understanding of each other, and the loyal 
warrior, postponing all the selfish domestic feelings which led him 
to dislike the fair lonian, exhorts her to use her utmost power to 
keep her lover from relaxing into luxury. The transient effect 
which their whispers produce on Sardanapalus is well imagined. 


* SARDANAPALUS. 
Myrrha! what at whispers 
With my stern brother? I shall soon be jealous. 
MYRRHA (smiling). 
You have cause, sire; for on the earth there breathes not 
A man more worthy of a woman’s love— 
A soldier's trust—a subject’s reverence— 
A king’s esteem—the whole world’s admiration ! 
SARDANAPALUS. 
Praise him, but not so warmly. I must not 
Hear those sweet lips grow eloquent in aught 
That throws me into shade; yet you speak truth. 
MYRRAA, 
And now retire, to have your wound look’d to. 
Pray, lean on me. 
SARDANAPALUS, 
Yes, love! but not from pain.’-—p. 105. 
The fourth act opens with Myrrha watching over the slumbers 
of Sardanapalus. He wakens and tells a horrid dream, which we 
do not much admire, except that part of it which describes the 


form of his warlike ancestress Semiramis, with whom, and the rest 
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of his regal predecessors, he had fancied himself at a ghostly 
banquet. 
‘In thy own chair—thy own place in the banquet— 
I sought thy sweet face in the circle—but 
Instead—a grey-hair'd, wither’d, bloody-eyed, 
And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 
Female in garb, and crown’d upon the brow, 
Furrow'd with years, yet sneering with the passion 
Of vengeance, leering too with that of lust, 
Sate :—my veins curdled. 
MYRRHA. 
Is this all ? 
SARDANAPALUS. 
Upon 
Her right hand—her lank, bird-like right hand—stood 
A goblet, bubbling o’er with blood ; and on 
Her left, another, fill’d with—what I saw not, 
But turn’d from it and her.’—p. 111. 


The scene which follows has been, we know not why, called 
‘useless,’ ‘ unnatural,’ and ‘ tediously written.’ For ourselves, we 
are not ashamed to own that we have read it with emotion. It is 
an interview between Sardanapalus and his neglected wife, whom, 
with her children, he is about to send to a place of safety. Here, 
too, however, he is represented, with much poetical art and justice 
of delineation, as, in the midst of his deepest regrets for Zarina, 
chiefly engrossed with himself and his own sorrows, and inclined, 
immediately afterwards, to visit on poor Myrrha the painful feel- 
ings which his own reproaches of himself have occasiuoned. 

In the remainder of the play, Lord Byron pretty closely follows 
Diodorus Siculus. Salamenes is killed. The rebels receive fresh 
strength from the junction of the satrap of Susa. A part of the 
city wall is thrown down by an inundation of the river. Sardana- 
me causes a funeral pile to be built, then sends off his remaining 
soldiers loaded with the treasures of his ancestors ; and with orders 
when they are safe, to give the signal with a trumpet. At that signal 
he ascends the pile. His faithful Myrrha applies the torch, and 
the curtain falls as she springs forward to throw herself into the 
flames. We have only room for the king’s lamentation over the 
body of his valiant brother-in-law. 


* Oh, my brother! I would give 
These realms, of which thou wert the ornament, 
The sword and shield, the sole-redeeming honour, 
To call back But I will not weep for thee ; 
Thou shalt be mourn’d for as thou wouldst be mourn’d. 
It grieves me most that thou couldst quit this life 
Believing that I could survive what thou 
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Hast died for—our long royalty of race. 
If I redeem it, I will give thee blood 
Of thousands, tears of millions, for atonement, 
(The tears of all the good are thine already). 
If not, we meet again soon, if the spirit 
Within us lives beyond :—thou readest mine, 
And dost me justice now. Let me once clasp 
That yet warm hand, and fold that throbless heart 
[Embraces the body. 
To this which beats so bitterly. Now, bear 
The body hence. 
SOLDIER. 


Where? 
SARDANAPALUS, 
To my proper chamber. 
Place it beneath my canopy, as though 
The king lay there: when this is done, we will 
Speak further of the rites due to such ashes.’—p. 147. 


There are some inconsistencies and anachronisms in this play, 
which, though of no great consequence in themselves, it is a part of 
our business to mention. Sardanapalus, in his dying speech, is 
made to boast that the monument of renown which he should 
leave behind would be more glorious and more lasting than Egypt 

* Hath piled in her brick mountains, o’er dead kings 
Or kine, for none know whether those proud piles 
Be for their monarchs or their ox-god Apis: 

So much for monuments that have forgotten 
Their very record lp. 166. 


These lines are in bad taste enough, from the jingle between 
kings and kine, down to the absurdity of believing that Sardana- 
palus at such a moment would be likely to discuss a point of anti- 
quarian curiosity. But they involve also an anachronism, inasmuch 
as, whatever date be assigned to the erection of the earlier pyramids, 
there can be no reason for apprehending that, at the fall of 
Nineveh, and while the kingdom and hierarchy of Egypt subsisted 
in their full splendour, the destination of those immense fabrics 
could have been a matter of doubt to any who might inquire con- 
cerning them. Herodotus, 300 years later, may have been misin- 
formed on these points ; but, when Sardanapalus lived, the erection 
of pyramids must, in all probability, have not been still of unfre- 
quent occurrence, and the nature of their contents no subject of 
mistake or mystery. 

A similar inaccuracy occurs at p. 33. where (two hundred years 
before Thespis) ‘ the tragic song’ is spoken of as the favourite 
pastime of Greece. Nor could Myrrha, at so early a period of 
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her country’s history, have spoken of their national hatred of kings, 
or of that which was equally the growth of a later age, their con- 
tempt for ‘ barbarians.’ We are not sure, indeed, whether there is 
not a considerable violation of costume in the sense of degra- 
dation with which she seems to regard her situation in the haram, 
no less than in the resentment of Salamenes, and the remorse of 
Sardanapalus on the score of his infidelity to Zarina. Little as we 
know of the domestic habits of Assyria, we have reason to conclude, 
from the habits of contemporary nations, and from the manners of 
the East in every age, that polygamy was neither accounted a crime 
in itself, nor as a measure of which the principal wife was justified 
in complaining. And even in Greece, in those times when 
Myrrha’s character must have been formed,—to be a captive and 
subject to the captor’s pleasure, was accounted a misfortune in- 
deed, but could hardly be regarded as an infamy. But where is 
the critic who would object to an inaccuracy which has given occa- 
sion to such sentiments and to such poetry ? 

There is one passage, however, which calls for a severer cen- 
sure, inasmuch as it involves a point of morals as well as historical 
correctness. The general tone of Myrrha’s character (in perfect 
consistency with the manners of her age and nation, and with her 
own elevated but pure and feminine spirit) is that of a devout wor- 
shipper of her country’s gods. She reproves, with dignity, the 
impious flattery of the Assyrian courtiers and the libertine scoffs of 
the King. She does not forget, while preparing for death, that 
libation which was the latest and most solemn act of Grecian 
piety ; and she, more particularly, expresses, at p. 89, her belief in 
a future state of existence. Yet this very Myrrha, when Sardana- 
palus is agitated by his evil dream and by the natural doubt as to 
what worse visions death may bring, is made to console him, in the 
strain of his own Epicurean philosophy, with the doctrine that 
death is really nothing, except 

‘ Unto the timid who anticipate 
That which may never be,’ 

and with the insinuation that all which remains of ‘ the dead is the 
dust we tread upon.’ We do not wish to ask, we do not like to 
conjecture, whose sentiments these are, but they are certainly not 
the sentiments of an ancient Grecian heroine. They are not the 
sentiments which Myrrha might have learned from the heroes of 
her native land, or from the poems whence those heroes derived 
their heroism, their contempt of death, ‘ and their love of virtue.’ 
Myrrha would rather have told her lover of those happy islands 
where the benevolent and the brave reposed after the toils of their 
mortal existence; of that venerable society of departed warriors and 
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sages to which, if he renounced his sloth and lived for his people 
and for glory, he might yet expect admission. She would have 
told him of that joy with which his warlike ancestors would move 
along their meads of asphodel, when the news reached them of 
their descendant’s prowess ; she would have anticipated those songs 
which denied that ‘ Harmodius was dead,’ however he might be re- 
moved from the sphere of mortality; which told her countrymen of 
the ‘ roses and the golden-fruited bowers, where, beneath the light 
of a lower sun, departed warriors reined their shadowy cars, or struck 
their harps amid altars steaming with frankincense.* Such were 
the doctrines which naturally led men to a contempt for life and 2 
thirst for glory: but the opposite opinions were the doubts of a 
later day; and of those sophists under whose influence Greece soon 
ceased to be free, or valiant, or virtuous. 

For the ‘ Two Foscari’ we have little room to spare, and, in truth, 
it hardly calls for much examination. The character of Loredano 
is well conceived, and truly tragic. "The deep and settled principle 
of hatred which animates him, and which impels him to the com- 
mission of the most atrocious cruelties, may seem, at first, unna- 
tural and overstrained. But not only is it historically true; but, 
when the cause of that hatred, (the supposed murder of his father 
and uncles,) and when the atrocious maxims of Italian revenge, 
and that habitual contempt of all the milder feelings are taken into 
consideration which constituted the glory of a Venetian patriot, we 
may conceive how such a principle might be not only avowed but 
exulted in by a Venetian who regarded the house of Foscari as, at 
once, the enemies of his family and his country. 

Nor is even this ‘ iron man’ represented as devoid of some com- 
punctious and human feelings, which prevent that entire disgust and 
disbelief which a mere personification of malice has produced in 
us. He abandons his settled purpose of racking the younger Fos- 
cari till confession of guilt should be wrung from him. He himself 
interferes to procure for him the society of Marina in his exile; 
while, in his visit to the dungeon, his cold, abrupt offer of assis- 
tance, and even the concluding words with which he declares, over 
the old Doge’s body, his debt of natural vengeance paid, evince a 
movement of remorse, and an effort at self-justification which 
proves that the heart within is not altogether at its ease. 

But Loredano is the only personage above mediocrity. The 
remaining characters are all unnatural or feeble. Barbarigo is as 
tame and insignificant a ‘ confidant,’ as ever swept after the train 
of his principal over the Parisian stage. Marina is little better 
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than a scold,—and the Duke is an old dotard, who sees his inno- 
cent son torn to pieces without interfering to save him, and, at 
length, dies of a broken heart because he is himself turned out of 
office. And the hero himself, what is he? If there ever existed 
in nature a case so extraordinary as that of a man who gravely 
preferred tortures and a dungeon at home, to a temporary residence 
in a beautiful island and a fine climate, at the distance of three days 
sail, it is what few can be made to believe, and still fewer to sym- 
pathize with, and which is, therefore, no very promising subject for 
dramatic representation. For ourselves, we have little doubt that 
Foscari really wrote the fatal letter with the view, which was im- 
puted to him by his accusers, of obtaining an honourable recall 
from banishment, through foreign influence, and that the colour 
which, when detected, he endeavoured to give to the transaction, 
was the evasion ef a drowning man, who is reduced to catch at 

straws and shadows. But, if Lord Byron chose to assume this 
alleged motive of his conduct as the real one, it behoved him, at 
least, to set before our eyes the intolerable separation from a 
beloved country, the lingering home-sickness, the gradual alienation 
of intellect, and the fruitless hope that his enemies had at length 
relented, which were necessary to produce a conduct so contrary 
to all usual principles of action as that which again consigned him 
to the racks and dungeons of his own country. He should have 
shown him to us, first, taking leave of Venice, a condemned and 
banished man; next pining in Candia; next tampering with the 
agents of government; by which time, and not till then, we should 
have been prepared to listen with patience to his complaints, and 
to witness his sufferings with interest as well as horror. 

We must not be told that this would have made the play too 
long. If this were allowed it would only prove the injudicious 
choice of a subject, which could not be satisfactorily developed 
within the usual compass of a dramatic representation. But the 
fact is that actions quite as protracted, and changes of scene and 
place altogether as frequent, are often met with in the works of 
our older tragedians, and that, by bringing on the stage and before 
‘ the faithful eyes’ of the audience, those facts which the patrons of 
the unities commit to the languor of narrative, the length of a 
drama is not materially increased, while its interest is augmented 
in a tenfold degree, and the spectator has the more frequeut calls 
for tears, in proportion as the actor has less necessity for lengthened 
declamation. 

‘ But is not all this contrary to the established principle which 
bids us carry our readers or auditors at once into the middle of the 
plot, and, (in defiance of the ignorant prejudice of the giant 
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Moulineau, ) to abhor nothing so much as the crime of. beginning 
“avec lecommencement?”’ We answer that a distinction is to be 
made. It is not necessary that Homer should have begun from 
Leda’s egg, or that Lord Byron should have introduced us, in the 
first instance, to the funeral of Loredano’s father and uncle. But 
it is desirable, on every principle of common sense and sound 
criticism, that as much as can conveniently be brought before the 
eye, should be thus introduced; that the story, whatever it may be, 
should be sufficiently developed to make us interested in its event; 
and that the author should not take it for granted that his readers 
or auditors are already acquainted with all his plot, but the few 
last incidents. We must maintain that Homer would have done 
well in beginning his poem with the death of Patroclus, and ex- 
plaining all the preceding events in a conversation between Achilles 
and his mother, if we are prepared to deny that Lord Byron has 
managed ill in confining the action of his Foscari to the day of his 
hero’s final sufferings. 

With all these defects, there is much genuine poetry in the 
tragedy of the Two Foscari. The speech of Jacopo from the 
window, while describing the amusements of his youth, is written 
with a full feeling of the objects which it paints. 


* GUARD. 
* How feel you? 
JACOPO FOSCARI. 
Like a boy—Oh Venice! 
GUARD. 
And your limbs? 
JACOPO FOSCARI. 
Limbs! how often have they borne me 
Bounding o’er yon blue tide, as I have skimm’d 
The gondola along in childish race, 
And, masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I, 
Raced for our pleasure in the pride of strength, 
While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 
Plebeian as patrician, cheer’d us on 
With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 
And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands, 
Even to the goal !—How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 
The wave all roughen’d; with a swimmer’s stroke 
Flinging the billows back from my drench’d hair, 
And laughing from my lip the audacious brine, 
Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me; and oft, 
In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into 
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Into their green and glassy gulphs, and making 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they wax'd fearful; then 
Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As show’d that I had search’d the deep: exulting, 
With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended breath, again I spurn’d 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird.—I was a boy then, 
GUARD. 

Be a man now: there never was more need 
Of manhood’s strength. 

yacorvo Foscari (looking from the lattice.) 

My beautiful, my own, 

My only Venice—this is breath! Thy breeze, 
Thine Adrian sea-breeze, how it fans my face! 
Thy very winds feel native to my veins, 
And cool them into calmness! How unlike 
The hot gales of the horrid Cyclades, 
Which howl’d about my Candiote dungeon, and 
Made my heart sick.’—pp. 186, 187. 

There is also great dignity and beauty in the language of 
Marina, when she will not believe that her lord can be so far over- 
come by the rack as to utter an unseemly cry. 

* SENATOR. 
Wouldst thou 
Have him bear more than mortal pain, in silence? 
MARINA, 
We all must bear our tortures. I have not 
Left barren the great house of Foscari, 
Though they sweep both the Doge and son from life ; 
I have endured as much in giving life 
To those who will succeed them, as they can 
In leaving it: but mine were joyful pangs ; 
And yet they wrung me till I could have shriek’d, 
But did not, for my hope was to bring forth 
Heroes, and would not welcome them with tears.’—p. 194. 


The drama of ‘ Cain, Lord Byron himself has thought proper 
to calla ‘ Mystery,’—the name which, as is well known, was given 
in our own country, before the reformation, to those scenic repre- 
sentations of the mysterious events of our religion, which, indecent 
and unedifying as they seem to ourselves, were, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal means by which a knowledge of those events was conveyed 
to our rude and uninstructed ancestors. But, except in the topics 
on which it is employed, Lord Byron’s Mystery has no resemblance 
to those which it claims as its prototypes. ‘These last, however 
absurd and indecorous in their execution, were, at least, intended 
reverently. 
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reverently. ‘The composition now before us, is, unhappily, already 
too famous for its contrary character; a character to which we fear 
it is, in no small degree, indebted for the celebrity which it has 
attained, and which, though it certainly is marked with much of 
Lord Byron’s peculiar hens, its inherent merits would hardly 
have secured for it. Of this our readers will judge from the 
following sketch of the plot, and from some of the finest and least 
offensive specimens which we have been able to select of the poetry 
and the argument. 

The drama opens with a hymn of very little merit, addressed by 
Adam and his family (with the exception of Cain) to the Almighty. 
Lord Byron has told us, in his preface, with some portion we think 
of that same feeling, certainly not of English growth, which leads 
him to refuse to Shakspeare the name of a dramatic poet, that he 
‘has not read Milton since he was twenty.’ From the opening 
lines of his poem we are not indisposed to believe him. Cain, how- 
ever, is now introduced,—refusing to ask any thing of God, or to 
thank him for all which he has received at his hands; alleging that 
the boon of existence which is embittered by toil and shortly to be 
cancelled by death, is not worth a prayer or a thanksgiving. After 
a little feeble expostulation, the pious family leave him to his 
gloomy thoughts, which are interrupted by the approach of Lucifer. 

A long dialogue ensues, in which the tempter tells Cain (who is 
thus far supposed to be ignorant of the fact) that the soul is im- 
mortal, and that ‘ souls who dare use their immortality’, are con- 
demned by God to be wretched everlastingly. ‘This sentiment, 
which is the pervading moral (if we may call it so) of the play, 
is thus developed, in some lines, which, for this reason only, we 
give without abridgement. 


‘ Souls who dare use their immortality— 
Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him, that 
His evil is not good! If he has made, 
As he saith—which I know not, nor believe— 
But, if he made us—he cannot unmake: 
We are immortal!—nay, he'd have us so, 
That he may torture:—let him! He is great— 
But, in his greatness, is no happier than 
We in our conflict! Goodness would not make 
Evil; and what else hath he made? But let him 
Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 
Creating worlds, to make eternity 
Less burthensome to his immense existence 
And unparticipated solitude! 
Let him crowd orb on orb: he is alone 
Indefinite, indissoluble tyrant! 

Could 
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Could he but crush himself, *twere the best boon 
He ever granted: but let him reign on, 

And multiply himself in misery! 

Spirits and men, at least we sympathise ; 

And, suffering in concert, make our pangs, 
Innumerable, more endurable, 

By the unbounded sympathy of all— 

With all! But He/ so wretched in his height, 
So restless in his wretchedness, must still 
Create, and re-create ” pp. 349, 350. 

Cain persists in his inquiries as to the nature of death.—The 
demon promises to gratify him, on condition that he becomes his 
servant. ‘Cain replies that he has never worshipped even his 
father’s God, and is answered, 

* He who bows not to him, has bow’d to me,— 
Thou art my worshipper; not worshipping 
Him makes thee mine the same!’ 

Cain, however, has already promised his wife Adah to gather 
some first-fruits for a sacrifice; and Adah entering is awed and 
terrified by the appearance of the unknown and gloomy angel, and 
endeavours to persuade her husband to contentment, patience and 
piety. Here, asin Manfred, Lord Byron has thought proper to 
introduce some hints on the subject of incest, to answer which 
would occupy more space than we can spare, and which indeed 
can hardly be said to need an answer; and the act concludes with 
the departure of Cain, under the guidance of his new monitor, to 
see the place of departed spirits. Their flight, in the next, across 
the abyss of space, and amid the unnumbered suns and systems 
which it comprizes, is very fine. 

* CAIN. 

Oh, thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still-increasing lights! what are ye? what 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air; where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden? 
Is your course measured for ye? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion, at which my soul aches to think, 
Intoxicated with eternity? 
Oh God! Oh Gods! or whatsoe’er ye are! 
How beautiful ye are! how beautiful 
Your works, or accidents, or whatsoe’er 
They may be! Let me die, as atoms die, 
(If that they die) or know ye in your might 
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And knowledge! My thoughts are not in this hour 
Unworthy what I see, though my dust is; 
Spirit! let me expire, or see them nearer. 
LUCIFER. 
Art thou not nearer? look back to thine earth! 
CAIN. 
Where is it? I see nothing save a mass 
Of most innumerable lights. 
LUCIFER. 
Look there ! 
CAIN. 
I cannot see it. 
LUCIFER.- 
Yet it sparkles still. 
CAIN. 
What, yonder! 
LUCIFER. 
Yea. 
CAIN. 
And wilt thou tell me so? 
Why, I have seen the fire-flies and fire-worms 
Sprinkle the dusky groves and the green banks 
In the dim twilight, brighter than yon world 
Which bears them. 
LUCIFER. 
Thou hast seen both worms and worlds, 
Each bright and sparkling,—what dost think of them? 
CAIN. 
That they are beautiful in their own sphere, 
And that the night which makes both beautiful 
The little shining fire-fly in its flight, 
And the immortal star in its great course, 
Must both be guided. 
LUCIFER. 
But by whom or what ?’—pp. 378, 379. 
Hades, however, is a place, in Lord Byron’s description, very dif- 
ferent from all that we had anticipated. He supposes that the world 
which we now inhabit had been preceded by many successive worlds 
which had each, in turn, been created and ruined; and the inhabi- 
tants of which he describes, on grounds sufficiently probable for 
poetry, as proportioned, in bodily and intellectual strength, to those 
gigantic specimens of animal existence whose remains still perplex 
the naturalist. But he not only places the Preadamite giants in 
Hades, but the ghosts of the Mammoth and Megatherion their 
contemporaries, and above all, the phantoms of the worlds them- 
selves which these beings inhabited, with their mountains, oceans 
and forests, all gloomy and sad together, and (we suppose he means) 
in 
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in a state of eternal suffering. We really think that this belongs to 
that species of sublime, which is considerably less than a single step 
removed from the ridiculous. The spectacle, however, has the 
effect of making Cain still more displeased with that God who 
creates in order to destroy and render miserable; and the tempter 
bears him back to earth, with the advice not to call a being good 
who gives men evil, and to judge of Jehovah not by words but by 
the fruits of that existence which he has bestowed. 

The next act shows us Cain gloomily lamenting over the future 
fortunes of his infant son, and withstanding all the consolation and 
entreaties of Adah, who is anxious to soften him to the task of sub- 
mission and to a participation in the sacrifice which his brother is 
about to offer. Here are some passages of no common beauty. 
That which strikes us most is when the parents are hanging over 
their sleeping boy. 

* CAIN. 
’Twere better that he never had been born. 
ADAH. 
Oh, do not say so! Where were then the joys, 
The mother’s joys of watching, nourishing, 
And loving him? Soft! he awakes. Sweet Enoch! 
[She goes to the child. 
Oh Cain! look on him; see how full of life, 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 
How like to me—how like to thee, when gentle, 
For then we are all alike; is’t not so, Cain? 
Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other; as they are 
In the clear waters, when they are gentle, and 
When thou art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain! 
And love thyself for our sakes, for we love thee. 
Look ! how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father; while his little form 
Flutters as wing’d with joy. Talk not of pain! 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent! Bless him, Cain! 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too.’—p. 417. 
The sacrifices of Abel and Cain follow; the first accepted, the 
second rejected by Jehovah. Cain, in wrath, attempts to throw 
down the altars, is opposed by Abel and strikes him with a half- 
burnt brand. Asa whole this scene is heavy and clumsily managed, 
and what follows is hardly worth notice. Eve curses Cain. The 
angel of the Lord sentences him to wandering ; and the affectionate 
Adah accompanies him in his departure for the wilderness. 
To 
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To apply the severe rules of criticism to a composition of this 
kind would be little better than lost labour. Yet it can hardly fail 
to strike the reader as a defect in poetry no less than a departure 
from history, that the event which is the catastrophe of the drama 
is no otherwise than incidentally, we may say, accidentally, pros 
duced by those which precede it. Cain, whose whole character is 
represented in scripture as envious and malicious rather than ims 
pious ;—this Cain, as painted by Lord Byron, has no quarrel with 
his brother whatever, nor, except in a single word, does he intimate 
any jealousy of him. ‘Two acts and half the third are passed with- 
out our advancing a single step towards the conclusion ; and Abei, 
at length, falls by a random blow given in a struggle of which the 
object is not Ais destruction but the overthrow of Jehovah’s altar. 
If we could suppose a reader to sit down to a perusal of the drama 
in ignorance of its catastrophe, he would scarcely be less surprized 
by its termination in such a stroke of chance-medley, than if Abel 
had been made to drop down in an apoplexy, and Cain to die of 
grief over his body. 

Nor is it easy to perceive what natural or rational object the 
Devil proposes to himself in carrying his disciple through the abyss 
of space, to show him that repository, of which we remember hear- 
ing something in our infant days, ‘ where the old moons are hung 
up to dry.’ To prove that there is a life beyond the grave was 
surely no part of his business when he was engaged in fostering the 
indignation of one who repined at the necessity of dying. And, 
though it would seem that entire Hades is, in Lord Byron’s picture, 
a place of suffering, yet, when Lucifer himself had premised that 
these sufferings were the lot of those spirits who sided with him 
against Jehovah, is it likely that a more accurate knowledge of them 
would increase Cain’s eagerness for the alliance, or that he would 
not rather have inquired whether a better fortune did not await the 
adherents of the triumphant side? At all events, the spectacle of 
many ruined worlds was more likely to awe a mortal into submis- 
sion than to rouse him to hopeless resistance; and even if it made 
him a hater of God, had no natural tendency to render him furious 
against a brother who was to be his fellow- sufferer. 

We do not think, indeed, that there is much vigour or poetical 
propriety in any of the characters of Lord Byron’s Mystery. Eve 
on one occasion and one only expresses herself with energy, and 
not even then with any great depth of that maternal feeling which 
the death of her favourite son was likely to excite in her. Adam 
moralizes without dignity. Abel is as dull as,he is pious. Lucifer, 
though his first appearance is well conceivéd, is as sententious and 
sarcastic as a Scotch metaphysician, and the gravamina which drive 
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Cain into impiety are circumstanees which could only produce a 
similar effect on a weak and sluggish mind, the necessity of exertion 
and the fear of death! Yet, in the happiest climate of earth and 
amid the early vigour of nature, it would be absurd to describe (nor 
nas Lord Byron so. described it) the toil to which Cain can have 
been subject, as excessive or burthensome. And he is made too 
happy in his love, too extravagantly fond of his wife and his child to 
have much leisure for those gloomy thoughts which belong to dis- 
appointed ambition and jaded licentiousness. 

Nor, though there are, as we have already shown, some pas- 
sages in this drama of no common power, is the general tone of 
its poetry so excellent as to atone for these imperfections of design. 
The dialogue is cold and constrained. The descriptions are like 
the shadows of a phantasmagoria, at once indistinct and artificial. 
Except Adah, there is no person in whose fortunes we are interested ; 
and we close the book with no distinct or clinging recollection of 
any single passage in it, and with the general impression only that 
Lucifer has said much and done little, and that Cain has been un- 
happy without grounds and wicked without an object. 

But if, as a poem, Cain is little qualified to add to Lord Byron’s 
reputation; we are unfortunately constrained to observe that its 
poetical defects are the very smallest of its demerits. It is not, in- 
deed, as some both of its admirers and its enemies appear to have 
supposed, a direct attack on Scripture and on the authority of 
Moses. The expressions of Cain and Lucifer are not more offen- 
sive to the ears of piety than such discourses must necessarily be, 
or than Milton, without offence, has put into the mouths of beings 
similarly situated. And though the intention is evident which has 
led the Atheists and Jacobins (the terms are convertible) of our 
metropolis, to circulate the work in a cheap form, among the popu- 
lace, we are not ourselves of opinion that it possesses much 
power of active mischief, or that many persons will be very deeply 
or lastingly impressed by insinuations which lead to no practical 
result, and difficulties which so obviously transcend the range of 
human experience. But it is unhappily certain that, if Lord Byron 
has not attacked Moses, it is only because his ambition soars higher 
than to assail any particular creed. ‘The sarcasms of Lucifer and 
the murmurs of Cain are directed against Providence in general ; 
and proceed to the subversion of every system of theology, except 
that (if theology it may be called) which holds out God to the ab- 
horrence of his creatures as a capricious tyrant, and which regards 
the Devil (or under whatever name Lord Byron may chuse to em- 
body the principle of resistance to the Supreme) as the champion 
of all which is energetic and interesting and noble; the spirit of 
free 
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free thought and stern endurance, unbroken!y coatcnding agaii st 
the bondage which makes nature miserable. 

This deification of vice ; this crazy attachment to the worser half 
of Manicheism, we long since lamented to find (as it even then was 
tolerably conspicuous) in some of the most powerful lines which 
have proceeded from Lord Byron’s pen; and he has thought proper 
to express, though in a tone of good tempered expostulation, a de- 
gree of displeasure at the freedom with which we then gave vent 
to our feelmgs. We certainly, therefore, did tiot expect, and were 
still further removed from Aoping or desiring that he would him- 
self, at length, so unequivocally express those sentiments of which 
he so much disliked the reputation: but, if we had been anxious 
to justify the language which we then employed, no further justifi- 
cation could be required than ‘ Cain’ has now afforded. 

In one respect, it is true, Lord Byron misunderstood us. He 
supposed that we accused him of ‘ worshipping the Devil.” We 
certainly had, at the time, no particular reason for apprehending 
that he worshipped any thing; and he has himself now taught us, 
on the best authority which the case admits of, how, by neglecting 
exterior service to one of the rival principles, the other may be vir- 
tually honoured. But seriously, if to represent, through three long 
acts, the Devil as sympathizing with the miseries of mankind and 
moralizing on the injustice of Providence ; if to represent God as 
the unrelenting tyrant of nature; the capricious destroyer of worlds 
which he has himself created; the object of open flattery and of 
secret horror even to the celestial ministers of his will and minstrels 
of his glory; if this be not to transfer, from God to Satan and 
from Satan to God, the qualities by which, in the general estima- 
tion of mankind, they are most distinguished from each other, we 
must own ourselves very little skilled in the usual topics of praise or 
censure. 

We should have done an essential wrong, however, to the most 
celebrated of ancient heretics, if we had designated this system as 
more than the worser half of the system of Manes. His followers,— 
though they imputed the prevalence of evil in the world to the in- 
veterate and invincible obstinacy of that principle of darkness, which 
they supposed to share with God the empire of things, and to 
pervade and govern all material existence,—confessed, nevertheless, 
that the superior and supreme Intelligence was transceadantly wise 
and benevolent. They anticipated, in fullness of faith, the ultimate 
victory of this last over his malignant enemy, and looked forward to 
a future state of happiness and glory, where the souls of the good 
were to be delivered from the God of this world and the bondage 
of their corporeal prisons. But the theology of ‘ Caiw’ is altogethe: 
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gloomy and hopeless. His evil God is the supreme: his Hades ex- 
clusively a state of misery; the body of man is, on his system, 
ordained to nothing more than to labour, disease and death, and the 
soul is immortal only to be wretched. 

It is.idle to say that this statement is put into the mouth of one 
who is deseribed in scripture as an evil being, and whose assertions 
are to be only understood as the ex-parte statement of an insidious 
enemy. 

Of Lucifer, as drawn by Lord Byron, we absolutely know no 
evil: and, on the contrary, the impression which we receive of 
him is, from his first introduction, most favourable. He is indued 
not only with all the beauty, the wisdom and the unconquerable 
daring which Milton has assigned him, and which may reasonably 
be supposed to belong to a spirit of so exalted a nature, but he 
is represented as unhappy without a crime and as pitying our 
unhappiness. Even before he appears, we are prepared (so fart 
as the poct has had skill to prepare us) to sympathize with any 
spiritual being who is opposed to the government of Jehovah. 
The conversations, the exhibitions which ensue are all conducive 
to the same conclusion, that whatever is is evil, and that, had the 
Devil been the Creator, he would have made his creatures happier. 
Above all, his arguments and insinuations are allowed to pass 
uncontradicted, or are answered only by overbearing force, and 
punishment inflicted not on himself but on his disciple. Nor 
is the intention less apparent nor the poison less subtle, because 
the language employed is not indecorous, and the accuser of the 
Almighty does not deseend to ribaldry or seurrilous invective. 

That the monstrous creed thus inculcated is really the creed of 
Lord Byron himself, we, certainly, have some difficulty in be- 
lieving. As little are we inclined to assert that this frightful cari- 
cature of Deis is intended as a covert recommendation of that 
further stage to which the scepticism of modern philosophers has 
sometimes conducted them. Weare willing to suppose, that he 
has, after all, no further view than the fantastic glory of supporting 
a paradox ably; of showing his powers of argument and poetry 
at the expense of all the religious and natural feelings of the world, 
and. of ascertaining how much will be forgiven him by the un- 
wearied devotion of his admirers. But we cannot, with some of 
our contemporaries; give him the credit of ‘ writing conscien- 
tiously.’ We respect his understanding too highly to apprehend 
that he intended a benefit to- mankind in doing his best to make 
them vicious and discontented; and we tell him, ‘ even more in 
anger than in sorrow, that the great talents which le has re- 
cewed are ill employed in writing a libel on his Maker, and that 
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the dexterity which flings about firebrands in sport is no object of 
ambition to any but a mind perverted by self-opiniou and flat- 
tery. 

We return, however, to Cain, and it is some comfort to find that 
the argument, however plausibly put together, is as infirm and dis- 
jointed as poetic arguments are apt to be. It depends on the 
admitted fact that evil exists, and on the presumption that a wise 
and benevolent Deity would not have permitted its existence. 
And it is, consequently, levelled (as we have already observed, 
and as we must intreat the reader to bear in mind) not against 
the Mosaic account of the manner in which evil first appeared 
on earth, (for whenever and however evil manifested itself, the 
same objection would apply,) but against the God by whom 
the present frame of things was constituted. It is not the Je- 
hovah only, of the Christian or the Jew, against whom it may 
may‘be alleged that he has created men to toil, to sicken and to 
die. If we admit a Creator at all, we must admit that he sends us 
into the world under this necessity; and any man, with whatever 
religious opinions, who dislikes these accompaniments of life more 
than he likes life with its countervailing advantages, may plead 
with Cain,— 

* T was unborn; 
i sought not to be born, nor love the state 
To which that birth has brought me!’ 


To cut this knot, as the ancient Stoics attempted to do, by de- 
nying the existence of evil, was a measure of which the success 
was not likely to be equal to its hardiness or its motive. But, be- 
fore we proceed with Lord Byron, from the mixture of evil and 
sorrow which the world presents, to infer a malevolent Creator, it 
may be well to inquire, first, whether more good than evil, more 
happiness than misery is not found, after all, in the world with 
which we are so much displeased; and, secondly, whether the good 
which exists is not, apparently, the result of direct design, while 
the evil is incidental only. 

Both these positions have, we think, been proved by Paley, in 
a werk too sensible, too philosophical, too accordant with the 
general feelings and general experience of our species, to be in 
much danger of overturn from a few well-pointed sarcasms, a few 
daring assertions, and a little poetic phantasmagoria of former 
worlds created and ruined. Such weapons, indeed, that love of 
life in which all mankind agree is, of itself, sufficient to parry, no 
less than that common feeling which is surprizedas well as shocked 
by misery wherever it appears, and which gives the name of 
uccident not to health but to diseases. But if the amount of 
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pleasure predominate over that of pain, if pleasure be the natural 
and inal result to which the constitution of things around us 
ministers, and if the immediate causes of evil are found not in any 
thing originally noxious, but in some casual defect in the individual 
aggrieved or some clash of interfering blessings, it is clear that the 
doctrine of Cain is as preposterous as it is gloomy. A malevolent 
Creator would have done his work more thoroughly, and the in- 
struments of misery which he employed would have been more 
direct as well as more efficacious. He would never have allowed 
us so much happiness as we enjoy, still less would the contrivance 
of all his works have been, in the first instance, obviously tending to 
the production of happiness. The inference which will follow from 
a world thus constituted, (if any unfavourable inference must be 
drawn,) will be against God’s power, not his goodness ; and, having 
gut rid of the main objection which is urged by Lucifer and his 
disciple, we might, if we chose, or if the subject were not of too 
great importance to be shaken off so easily, leave the Manichee ane 
the Optimist to debate the remaining question between them- 
selves. 

Their systems, indeed, can hardly be said to differ from each 
other, so far as they apply to the main difficulty. Each accounts 
for the degree of evil which we see and feel by maintaining that 
God could not, under all circumstances, have made the world 
happier or better than we behold it. Nor does it signify whether 
they impute this inability to the as yet unconquered resistance of a 
malignant principle, independent of God and opposed to him; or 
to a necessity or fitness arising out of the nature of God himself, 
his goodness and wisdom, which /ed or compelled him (between 
these terms, when applied to infinite wisdom and goodness, there 
is no real difference) to make men such as they now are, and to 
place them on an earth like the present. The latter supposition, 
however, while it seems the most respectful of the two, is, at least 
intelligible, and has the merit of resting on something stronger 
than a mere hypothesis. It is certain that many of the most per- 
vading and conspicuous sources of evil could not, so far as we can 
judge, be removed without endangering some preponderant good 
or incurring some greater mischief, and it is only reasonable to 
apprehend that the same analogy may run higher than our know- 
ledge reaches, and that the Creator may have had some sufficient 
reason, without impeaching his goodness, for making our world no 
larger and no happier than we now behold it. 

Nor is it necessary, after all, that we should set any limits to 
the power of the Most High: that we should, with the Manichee, 
give him a rival, or, with the Optimist, maintain the present world 
to be the best which he could possibly have framed. If the world 
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is sufficiently good; if it contains more good than evil; if each 
individual being may, except by its own fault, enjoy more hap- 
piness than misery, and so much more of happiness as to overpay 
the share of suffering to which it is incidentally exposed, the bounty 
of the Creator is as $ free, and as certain, though not so great, as 
if happiness were unmingled ; and He, who might have withheld 
all, is a reasonable object of love and praise for “whatever little he 
has bestowed on us. They who will not thank God for the 
blessings which they receive because those blessings might have 
been more abundant, are surely no fit objects for any further in- 
crease of blessedness ; and would, in fact, be content with no con- 
ceivable degree of felicity less than that to which Lord Byron's 
Lucifer himself aspired. 

Still, it may be said, though the complaint against Providence 
for permitting evil at all applies to all religion in general and not 
particularly to the religion of Moses, yet, in the account which 
that writer gives of the first appearance of evil, there is a gravamen 
of a peculiar kind, and one which Lord Byron has often, though 
incidentally, noticed. Our first parents are there described as 
having been in a state of happiness, in which their children would 
also have been, but for a single fault in which those children were 
not partakers, but for which they endure their full share of the 
punishment inflicted. But that this makes no difference in the 
real merits of the case, a very little consideration will make evident. 
The allegation, in fact, even when thus amended, amounts to no 
more than that our first parents were in a condition more favour- 
able to happiness than ourselves; and that (supposing us to have 
been called into the world at all, which that we should have been, 
under such circumstances, is merely hypothetical) we might have 
been in better circumstances than we are at present. But whatever 
share of felicity is given to us now is certainly not diminished by 
the fact that other persons have enjoyed more. The theist of what- 
ever sect apprehends that the mtroduction of each particular indi- 
vidual into life depends on the fiat of that Power who was perfectly 
free to leave each of us in our original nothingness. Nor, when 
God lay under no necessity to make us at all, have we any more 
right to reproach him for making us less happy than our parents, 
than we should have to reproach him for making our children more 
happy than ourselves, or for giving advantages which we have not 
received to any other person or any other order of beings. The 
only question by which the goodness and power of the Creator 
are to be determined, is whether our positive advantages are greater 
than our positive sufferings, whether it.is better for us to be or 
not to be; and, for the establishment of the former alternative, it 
is, as we conceive, sufficient to refer to Paley. 
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But, even if we should grant that, so far as this life is con- 
cerned, there are exceptions to be found to this general truth; if 
we should admit that there are some for whom, if this life were 
all, it would be well never to have been born, and whose misery 1s 
not owing to their own misconduct but to circumstances over 
which they had no controul, and of which they might, therefore, 
complain with justice —yet, it is not pretended, even by Lord 
Byron’s Lucifer, that this life is more than the smallest part of our 
probable existence ; and, without the aid of revelation, the Deist 
is justified, from the analogy of God’s visible works, and the ge- 
neral goodness which pervades them, in looking on to a future 
progressive improvement in wisdom and in virtue; to a fuller de- 
velopment than the present world can allow, of the benevolent 
designs of the Creator, and to a life which may make us abundant 
amends for whatever incidental sufferings we encounter in our 
passage thither. That this life, indeed, is a state not only of pas- 
sage but of probation has been the prevalent belief of mankind in 
all ages of their existence, and it is as unfair to found an argument 
or an argumentative poem against the goodness of Providence, on 
the evils of this life separately taken, as it would be (according to 
an illustration somewhat stale but not the less appropriate) to cen- 
sure the general plan of a vast building from an apparent irregu- 
larity in one of its smallest members. 

Lord Byron, it is true, to make good the case of the first mur- 
derer, and to justify the complaints of which he has made him the 
organ, has been constrained to suppose that the secret of a future 
life was unknown to him. He grounds this supposition on the 
alleged silence of the Old Testament as to any existence beyond 
the grave, and refers us to the splendid but unsubstantial paradox 
of Warburton as an authority for his assertion, and for an explana- 
tion of the singularity, But, though it were conceded that the 
Old Testament said nothing of the soul’s immortality, yet to the 
Deist who apprehends that a presumption of this truth may, with- 
out any revelation, be derived from reason alone, and consequently 
that Cain, supposing such a person to have existed, might, of him- 
self, have arrived at the conclusion which vindicates the goodness 
of the Almighty, the inference, though it might be unfavourable to 
Moses, would by no means justify a charge against Providence, 
and the unfairness would be no less obvious of founding such a 
charge on an erroneous or imperfect system of theology. 

It is not, however, at all a difficult task to show that, admitting 
Moses to have handed down no positive and explicit assertion of 
the soul’s immortality, we are not authorized, from his silence, to 
infer either that he himself, his countrymen, or his ancestors, were 
ignorant of the doctrine in question. ‘The object of Moses, it 
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should be recollected,—that object, to effect which ‘he laid claim 
to a celestial commission, and to which the labours of his life were 
avowedly devoted,— was, not to furnish’a complete system either of 
morals or divinity, but to answer a particular purpose of Provi- 
dence, by vindicating the ancient and patriarchal worship of one in- 
visible God from the corruptions of polytheism and idolatry; by 
correcting or preventing the local abuses by which the morals and 
happiness of his people were endangered, and by securing, through 
appropriate institutions, and for a purpose to be afterwards more 
fully developed, the internal union and distinct and permanent ex- 
istence of those tribes of whom he was the legislator. 

But, in the polytheism and idolatry of the immediate neigh- 
bours of the Jews, the Chaldeans, the Arabs, and the Egyptians, we 
have not the smallest reason for believing that the doctrine of a 
life after death was impugned. We know that all these nations 
held that doctrine. And we nowhere discover in the vestiges which 
remain of their religious systems, that they held it impaired by any 
errors which could require a revelation from heaven to brush them 
away. ‘The only controversy, which Moses had with them was, 
simply, whether there were more Gods than one, and whether those 
deities, or this deity, were to be worshipped under material sym- 
bols. But it is plain that, when the question in dispute was not 
whether they who pleased God were to be rewarded, and they who 
offended him were to be punished hereafter, but who was God, and 
how he was to be propitiated; in such a controversy no appeal 
could lie to the future state of rewards and punishments, and it 
could only be determined, either by the weight of argument and the 
dictates of reason, or by some such phenomena as those to which 
Moses appeals, of the visible judgments of God inflicted in the pre- 
sent life on those who worshipped idols, and the visible blessings 
which those received who were diligent in their attendance at the 
Israelitish altar. Even under the Christian dispensation, a divine of 
the Romish, and a divine of the English church, might dispute fer 
a day together on the homage due to images and reliques, without 
having the least occasion to name the resurrection of the dead. And 
it is remarkable that, in the three consecutive homilies of the Eng- 
lish church, ‘ against peril of idolatry,’ there are only two passages 
in which any allusion occurs, and that of a very slight and incidental 
nature, to a life after death, or a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments. ‘Those passages, then, in the Mosaic volume, which 
are most directly levelled at the superstitions of the neighbouring 
heathen, were not necessarily obliged to contain an explicit ac- 
count of another world, or of the soul’s immortality ; and, that such 
a declaration is not to be found there, is no conclusive argument 
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that either Moses or his countrymen were ignorant of, or indiffe- 
rent to, the doctrine. 

But to Moses as a legislator, or an historian, such topics were 
still more foreign. Lord Byron may read through many volumes 
of our statutes at large, without finding any promises of heaven, or 
any denunciations of eternal suffering. He may look through 
many pedigrees, (and the ancient history of Moses is, among other 
things, the genealogical table of a particular family,) without disco- 
vering any mention of the most aweful truths of Christianity. Yet 
the legislators of Great Britain do not, therefore, esteem death an 
eternal sleep—the gentlemen of the College of Arms are not, there- 
fore, universally infidels; and we can easily conceive, and we 
could have easily pardoned the exclamations of horror which 
would have been raised by modern freethinkers, if Moses had, in 
God’s name and in addition to the temporal penalties which the 
law contains, denounced the pain of damnation against every breach 
of those local and temporary institutions by which his people were 
to be distinguished from their idolatrous neighbours ! 

* Moses,’ observes Michaelis, ‘ was not, like some ancient legislators, 
an impostor from religious zeal, which, however, that man must be, 
who sanctions civil laws by the terrors of futurity. God certainly does 
not punish ail, not even the most heinous crimes, beyond the grave ; 
for even the greatest criminal, by repentance and amendment, may 
escape eternal misery. There is, therefore, no legislator so silly now- 
a-days, as to threaten the murderer, adulterer, or robber, with hell-fire. 
Before suffering death, on the contrary, every malefactor obtains time 
to prepare for it, and to seek reconciliation with God. And to Bishop 
Warburton himself—how ridiculous would an act of parliament appear 
which should denounce the pains of hell as the punishment of crime?’ 
A Be * But Moses, in his procedure, with regard to punishments, dis- 
tinguishes himself from all other legislators by this most remarkable 
peculiarity, that he threatens the whole nation, if as a nation they 
should wickedly transgress his laws, with punishments in ‘his life, 
which no human power could execute; but which divine Providence 
could, and certainly would inflict upon the people and the land. The 
26th chapter of Leviticus, and the 28th and 29th of Deuteronomy are 
full of such threatenings. No human legislator could have done this; 
at least so done it as that the issue should not expose to the people the 
emptiness of his threatenings. It is the sure criterion of an immediate 
messenger from heaven, enacting laws by command of the Most High.” 


Incidental notices, however, of a future life might, certainly, be 
expected to occur in any long work, or any collection of works, of 
which some are strictly devotional, and others pretty closely con- 
nected with different religious duties. And if Lord Byron were 
correct in supposing that ‘ no allusion’ to a future state is to be 





* Michaelis, Law of Moses, translated by Smith, Vol. I. p. 46. 
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found in the volume of the Old Testament, we might be reduced to 
suppose, extraordinary as such a supposition would be, that the na- 
tion of Israel stood alone among all their neighbours, and among all 
nations of the world who have attained even a moderate degree of 
civilization, in their blindness to a truth which is tolerably conspi- 
cuous even to unassisted reason. But if Lord Byron will take the 
trouble to consult the ‘ Argumenta [mmortalitatis Animarum ex 
Mose Collecta’ of the same illustrious scholar whose words we have 
just cited ; or if he will, calmly and without prejudice, compare the 
expressions used by Moses in speaking of the departure of Enoch 
to God ; of the deceased patriarchs as still existing; and of ‘ the 
death of the righteous’ as prayed for by Balaam; with the still 
stronger expressions in the book of Job, in the Psalms, in Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, he may be satisfied that, to the persons whe 
used such language, the idea of a life after death was familiar, and 
that such expressions presuppose the nation to whom they are ad- 
dressed to be equally acquainted with it and convinced of it. 

It is not true, then, that the immortality of the soul was un- 
known to Moses or the Israelites. It is highly improbable that 
jt was unknown to the first man or his children. And it is certain 
that the prospect of such a life after death is, to the virtuous man, 
a sufficient ground for trusting the goodness and justice of the 
Almighty, a sufficient comfort under all the evils incidental to his 
present condition. Or if, to men, such as men are, and oppressed, 
as they well may be, with the sense of their own imperfections, 
and an apprehension of the further anger of the Deity, an additional 
ground of hope is necessary, we may be forgiven if we poiut out, 
(though we have thus far avoided, as much as possible, all topics 
purely theological,) that mysterious atonement which was antici- 
pated by the earliest as it is looked back to by the latest generation 
of mankind; which was shadowed in the bloody sacrifice of the 
Patriarch as surely as in the Eucharist of the Christian, and the 
beneficial effects of which we believe to have extended and still to 
extend to those who have not heard, as well as those who have 
received the Gospel. 

The origin of evil itself is among those secrets of Providence 
which, if they do not surpass our present faculties, are, at least, 
not as yetcommunicated to us. It is one of the many vulgar errors 
by which the subject has been encumbered, to suppose that such 
a communication is found in the Book of Genesis. All which 
Moses relates is the first appearance of that evil which must have 
previously existed, the first demonstration of those hateful passions 
and that aspiring pride which have made labour and death no more 
than necessary to the well-being of nature. Of the causes which 
may have induced the Almighty to create man peccable, to expose 
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him to temptations, and to try him by suffering, our reason may 
conjecture, but our faith is uninformed ; and it is a fact which may 
be advantageously recollected by those who, on these accounts, 
insult Christianity, that the difficulties of which they complain 
belong not to Christianity alone, but to every creed which admits 
the responsibility of man, and the power and goodness of his Maker. 
But though Christianity does not tell us the cause of our cala- 
mities, she has not failed to point out their cure ; in fostering those 
amiable affections which enable us to bear our own sorrows best 
while they most dispose us to alleviate the sorrows of others, and 
in holding out to us a clearer and brighter prospect of that life 
where Love shall reap his harvest of enjoyment, and where the 
happy and benevolent inhabitant of a better world shall neither 
feel nor witness affliction ! 

There are some inaccuracies in ‘ Cain’ which we forgot to 
notice in their proper places, and of which one only is, perhaps, 
worth noticing. Cain 1s made, in p. 355, ignorant of the nature of 
death. He supposes death to be a being, and asks if he cannot 
wrestle with him? The same ignorance is expressed in p. 376, 
and in several other passages. Yet he elsewhere speaks familiarly 
of the victims whose blood his brother offered on Jehovah’s altar, 
and whose slaughter must have pretty tolerably explained to him 
what was meant by the extinction of animal life. 

There is also a note filled with furious and, as it appears, un- 
provoked personalities against Mr. Southey, of which we shall say 
nothing, since for a man of genius and a nobleman to have pub- 
lished such a diatribe, evinces a state of irritability with which 
expostulation would be vain, and of which reprobation is needless. 
This only we will say, that a writer so sensible to every attack, and 
so suspicious of every allusion, will do well, for his own peace of 
mind, if not from a better motive, to abstain from compositions of 
which the only effect can be to offend the honest prejudices, and 
unsettle the most estimable principles of the great majority of that 
nation who would gladly find a blameless delight in his volumes, 
and express a patriotic pride in his renown. 








Art. XI.—1. Researches into the Laws and Phenomena of Pesti- 
lence ; including a Medical Sketch and Review of the Plague 
of London in 1665, and Remarks on Quarantine, &c. By 
Thomas Hancock, M.D., &c. &c. 1821. 

2. A Treatise on the Plague, designed to prove it contagious 
from Facts collected during the Author's Residence in Malta 
when visited by that Malady in 1315; with Observations on 
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its Prevention, Character and Treatment. By Sir Arthur 

Brooke Faulkner, M.D., &c. &c. 

3. Results of an Investigation respecting epidemic and pestilential 
Disease; including Researches in the Levant concerning the 
Plague. By Charles Maclean, M.D., &c. &c. 1818. 

4. Minutes of Evidence before the Select Committee appointed to 
consider the Validity of the Doctrine of Contagion in Plague. 

5. Miscellaneous Works of the late Robert Willan, M.D., &c. &c. 
comprising an my into the Antiquity of the Small-pox, 
Measles and Scarlet Fever, 5c. &c. Edited by Ashby Smith, 
M.D., &c. &c. 1821. 

6. Historical Sketch of the Opinions entertained by Medical Men 
respecting the Varieties and the Secondary Occurrence of 
Small-pox; with Observations on the Nature and Extent of 
the Security afforded by Vaccination against Attacks of that 
Disease. By John Thomson, M.D., &c. &c. 1822. 

[N prosecuting inquiries relative to subjects on which the judg- 
ment, rather than the comprehension, is to be exercised, we 

often find it difficult not only to avoid undue bias, but even to 
know how far we are under the influence of a prejudice that has 
perhaps been insensibly acquired, and has grown with our growth: 
but there are other impediments to correct inference respecting 
speculative truth than those arising from the above source—and, 
some of them, of a nature exactly opposite; for the very appre- 
hension of yielding with too much facility to generally admitted 
dogmata may, and not unfrequently does, give rise to an unwar- 
rantable and unseasonable scepticism. 

The great discrepancy of sentiment that prevails on the con- 
tested points of pestilence and plague, or rather on the manner 
of their production and the laws that regulate their continuance 
and spread, must in part, at least, be ascribed to this submissive 
dependence upon prescriptive rule on the one hand, and the de- 
termination to disbelieve every thing that has obtained pretty 
general credit, on the other. Thus, while one speculatist tells you 
that a skein of silk may contain in its twinings poisonous matter, 
sufficient, when let loose, to cause the sickness and death of 
thousands ; another, with the same data before him, not only de- 
nies that the venom is thus transportable, but even stoutly con- 
tends for its non-existence, and maintains that the apprehensions 
excited on the score of pestilential visits have no more foundation 
in truth than nursery apparitions or monkish miracles! 

‘ It is shown (says Dr. Maclean), by conclusions deduced from 
undeniable premises, that it is impossible epidemic diseases 
should ever depend upon contagion;’ and he goes on to state that 
‘ the prevalent notion of contagion being an inherent quality of 
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pestilential fever is absurdly derived from a popish rumour of 
the sixteenth century ;’ while, on the other hand, one of the most 
strenuous and able supporters of the opposite doctrine, Dr. Gran- 
ville, maintains, ‘ that the disease called plague is never epidemic ; 
that 2 is independent of all influence of the atmosphere; that it 
commits its ravages when no possible cause of unhealthiness 
exists, and is neither checked nor promoted by the south or north 
winds, by the winter or summer, by an elevated or low situation.’ 

Between these extreme points, others take their stand at diffe- 
rent distances; some of them mere and some less readily admit- 
ting the principle of contagion as connected with plague, but all 
denying its abstract power and independent essence. 

Did these questions involve matter merely of curiosity, or 
even were the interest they excite confined to the faculty of medi- 
cine, we should be justified in leaving them to the decision of the 
medical journalists; but as inferences of a general and even 
national concern depend upon the admission, or rejection, or 
qualification of premises on the subject of pestilence, we have 
considered this subject as properly falling within our own pro- 
vince, and shall proceed to canvass the particulars it embraces 
somewhat at large, with a determination to present the argu- 
ments of the contagionists, anti-contagionists and moderates, 
without any admixture of our own sentiments. It will soon, 
indeed, be seen that we have opinions of our own, and that they 
do not exactly coincide with those of any writer in the contro- 
versy ; but, in propounding them, we will endeavour so to sepa- 
rate them from the deductions of others, that the reader shall be 
furnished with a fair opportunity for the exercise of unfettered 
comparison and unbiassed judgment. 

‘The controversy, as we coe just intimated, has been marked 
by extremes of confident assertion, and occasionally, it is painful 
to add, of intolerant dogmatism. In the list placed at the head 
of the present Article will, however, be found some exceptions 
to that dictatorial tone and that extravagant tenour of assump- 
tion which are not only at variance. with the canons of legi- 
timate reasoning, but even calculated to injure the cause they are 
intended to serve. 

To the volume of Dr. Hancock we are desirous of calling 
especial notice, not with a view to invidious comparison, but as 
being a comprehensive and candid investigation of the whole 
question: the spirit of system may perhaps be occasionally seen 
insinuating itself among the pages of this work; and in the 
remarks on another learned and candid writer (Sir Brooke Faulk- 
ner) we thought we detected a little too much leaning to favourite 
inference ; but, upon the whole, we may confidently assert that 
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it has not often fallen to our lot to inspect the production of a 
controversial author so free and fearless in its admissions, or so 
candid and temperate in its conclusions, as that to which we 
refer. 

At first sight, the works of Willan and Thomson may appear 
to have no direct connexion with the topic about to be discussed ; 
it will shortly, however, be perceived for what purpose they are 
added to the list of volumes bearing upon the present controversy. 

But it is time to proceed to the formal enunciation of the lead- 
ing question: Are we right in supposing plague to be a specific 
disease capable of being conveyed from one part of the world 
to another, either by persons or goods, so as to render neces- 
sary restrictions upon indiscriminate intercourse? In other words, 
is pestilence a contagious and transportable, or is it merely an 
infectious and local distemper? Many minor points are, of 
course, included in this interrogatory, which will be noticed as 
we proceed. 

Contagion? Infection? what is the precise import of these two 
terms, which, it will be remarked, have been just employed in 
some measure antithetically ; but which, in strict propriety, are not 
perhaps open to this contrasted signification. Contagion indeed 
implies contact and infection, although it does not express more 
than the effect produced, yet necessarily supposes touch, upon 
the principle that nothing in the material world can act but 
where it is. ‘The difference, then, rather hinges upon the mode 
in which the communication or contact is brought about ; and aw 
infectious would be distinguished from a contagious disorder in 
something like the following manner. A number of persons may 
be assembled im a vitiated atmosphere, occasioned by something 
emitted from the body of one or other of the individuals present ; 
or by the mere confinement of the air itself, animal respiration 
being a vitiating process; or an exhalation peculiar to the place ; 
if then, any of the persons so circumstanced become decidedly ill, 
the induced sickness would be considered as a disease resulting 
from infection. Now, take one of these subjects from the in- 
fectious atmosphere, place him where every thing, with the ex- 
ception of his presence, is conducive to health, and then, if from 
communicating with him, others fall into a disease which resembles 
his, the morbid condition thus engendered would be considered 
an absolute contagion. Even in this last instance however the 
actual contact of bodies may not have taken place, and therefore 
the terms employed to distinguish the two kinds of morbid being, 
so far from elucidating, rather obscure the question. 

And in our minds a great deal of the confusion which still 
involves the controversy, arises out of what at first view might 
sceni 
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seem to render it more definite and precise, for authors have been 
led to infer a distinction between contagious and infectious diseases 
beyond the warranty of fact ; and have thus imagined specific and 
abstract differences in complaints, which are properly ascribable 
to time, place, and circumstance. On this rock we believe it is 
that both the advocates and oppugners of contagion in pestilential 
maladies have split; each readily acknowledging, without suffi- 
cient reason, that some diseases are not only peculiar and absolute 
in their origin, but that such peculiarity and absolute identity has 
been preserved from their commencement to the present time. 
The reasonings of Dr. Willan and Dr. Thomson (perhaps in 
some measure unconsciously to themselves) seem to run counter 
to the above notion of a disorder’s transmission from age to age, 
and from one country to another. It is supposed by most of 
those who have given their thoughts to the subject, that the 
small-pox and measles, or, as they are termed, the specific con- 
tagions, were unknown to the ancient physicians of Greece and 
Rome, and that the Arabian writers were the first to observe and 
record them. Dr. Willan has brought a great deal of learning to 
the support of the opposite doctrine; if he does not quite suc- 
ceed in establishing the point for which he contends, may not his 
failure be partly at least referable to the principle now adverted 
to? and may not the want of entire correspondence between the 
ancient accounts of what our author supposes to be small-pox, 
and the small-pox as it appears in this age and country, be at- 
tributable to the actual change effected by the lapse of time upon 
a distemper which is still radically the same, or rather which sprang 
from an identical source, but has had new features impressed upon 
it by the hand of time? Did indeed this same small-pox, as some 
contend that it does, arise, spread, decline, and disappear, without 
apparent modification from external circumstances, our opinion 
on its laws and limits would be very different; but this assuredly 
is not the case. Do we not in fact find that the complaint is 
now epidemic and general, now partial and infrequent; that it is 
at one time mild, at another time severe, just as it happens with 
those febrile derangements to which the anti-contagionist attaches 
no specific notion? and are not these so many evidences of a sus~ 
ceptibility in the distemper, to modifications beyond the admis- 
sion of the contagionist? It is a very curious fact, (pointed out 
by Dr. Willan) that Aaron a physician and presbyter of Alexandria, 
who wrote in the beginning of the seventh century, has arranged 
the small-pox, measles, and pestilential bubo or carbuncle, as the 
products of one specific contagion ; and very long after his time 
the two first diseases were considered identical—and were perhaps 
actually so. But, further, it is a very remarkable circumstance, 
that 
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that since vaccine inocalation has become general as a substitute 
for small-pox, we scarcely ever see or hear of those eruptive dis- 
orders to which the term variced/a or chicken-pox has been some- 
what vaguely applied. ‘The fact no one will dispute ; but opinion 
does not seem quite so unanimous as to the explanation of which 
the circumstance is susceptible. Dr. Thomson maintains, and 
we think justly, that all varioloid diseases spring from one 
source, and that the modified small-pox which so: frequently 
follows vaccination and the chicken-pox of former times are in 
fact the same distemper, rendered different in their complexional 
character by the present mild mode of inoculating—inoculating, 
we say, for it would seem that even the genuine vaccine virus is 
but a modification of the small-pox poison, disarmed greatly of 
its noxious power by its having become the disease of a brute 
animal, 

It is worthy of remark, as bearing upon the present question, 
that the nosology of one age and country is almost a sealed 
volume to the student of diseases in distant times and places ; 
and this, among other reasons, is the cause why the study of 
ancient authorities in medicine has fallen into comparative neglect. 
Each succeeding period cannot however be imagined to create 
new distempers, or to effect any thing further, than materially to 
change the aspect, and modify the circumstances of the old ones; 
but, then, this modification in the course of centuries comes to be 
so considerable ‘that scarcely any traces of the prime malady are 
to be recognized. ‘Even among ourselves, how various are the 
shades of a disease which yet is nosologically regarded an identical 
essence? this indeed is so proverbially the case, that many of our 
modern free-thinkers in medicme make a mock altogether of 
system, of classification, and of nomenclature as applied to 
morbid states ; and even those who are less disposed to cast away 
as scholastic rubbish every thing like rule and order in designating 
distempers, cannot but admit the frequent fallacy of the best 
nosological charts. In Dr. Bateman’s recent, and in some re- 
spects excellent work on Cutaneous Affections, we find an abun- 
dance of error and self-contradiction to spring from the source to 
which we now refer. For instance, we have prurigo and psora 
marked out as not only differences in the same species, but as 
absolute varieties of disorders im reference to the class to which 
they belong ; and yet, it is admitted by the framer of the classi- 
fication itself, that the former of these affections may pass insen- 
sibly into the latter; an admission which furnishes sufficient proof 
that the scheme of arrangement is arbitrary, and in a great degree 
inefficient. ae 

There is another fact of importance as bearing upon the doc- 
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triné we now inculcate, namely, tltat a degree of disorder will 
sometimes result from exposure to specific affections, without the 
actual and absolute induction of the malady itself. ‘Those who 
nurse children in small-pox having had the small-pox themselves 
are not unfrequently the subjects of a certain indisposition in 
consequence, which, neither in kind nor quantity, would be con- 
sidered small-pox ; ‘and so on through the whole range of dis- 
tempers to which the body is incident. In a word, a physical 
atmosphere may possess a sufficient quantity of contaminating 
influence without engendermg absolute distemper. 

Again: who has not made the observation, that since our 
soldiers in Egypt became the subjects of ophthalmia, inflammations 
and other disorders of the eyes, but still not actual ophthalmia, 
have been greatly on the increase? The Walcheren fever too, 
although owning a distinct and peculiar origin, frequently. sowed 
its ‘seeds in the cohstitution of individuals, the fruits of which, 
when ripened in this country, bore a different character from that 
which they would have assumed had the disease at once broke 
out among the Walcheren marshes. Such is the modifying power 
of time, place, and circumstance, evidenced even in phenomena 
that present themselves to our own observation; and it seems 
not unfair to suppose that the lapse of ages, the different habits of 
modern from ancient times, may make disease insensibly branch 
out into almost innumerable ramifications from a very few roots. 

To assert that some species of sickness are not more indepen- 
dent, and less liable to change than others, would be obviously 
to fly in the face of fact; still, however, there is sufficient evi- 
dence in favour of the assumption, that even the most fixed and 
specific affections are gradually operated on, and ultimately con- 
yerted in the way we have endeavoured to illustrate. 

It may be thought that we have conceded considerably to the 
anti-contagionist in thus breaking down the artificial barriers by 
which morbid conditions have been separated; but so far are we 
from subscribing to that proposition which declares the incommu- 
nicability of distempers except in a very limited number and 
defined character, that we even conceive a power of transmission 
in maladies which some of the most decided supporters of con- 
tagion in plague do not generally admit. Colds, as they are called 
by a sort of metonymy, run in families. The wife that has nursed 
a consumptive husband often follows him to the grave—the 
victim of the same disease—and in many cases, as above inti- 
mated, the otherwise well receive a measure of sickness from 
being for a length of time near the ill, that cannot fairly be attri- 
buted to any other cause than a something emitted from the 
former and impregnating, so to say, the body of the latter. If 
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you ask for the proof of this, we reply by requesting you to point 
out the actual matter in a palpable shape which gives the small- 
pox, when it is not received by inoculation—this substance 
equally eludes the ken of the experimentalist with all other disease- 
creating agencies. 

Upon the whole, then, we are of opinion, that the distinction 
set up between contagious and pestilential disorders does not, in 
truth, obtain to any thing like the extent commonly supposed; 
and that the specific quality of variola itself is but different in 
degree, not in kind, from the mere infection of plague. We 
believe that both are occasionally spontaneous in their origin,* 
more or less communicable in their nature—pass from individual 
to individual in the same manner—and are susceptible of modifi- 
cation, in a different degree, we allow, but still in both cases to 
an almost incalculable extent. 

So much for our own sentiments respecting the laws of conta- 
gion and infection. We now proceed to a general but cursory 
review of the authors who have recently written on the subject ; 
Dr. Maclean, Sir Brooke Faulkner, and Dr. Hancock—the iret a 
decided anti-contagionist,—the second as decided in his senti- 
ments on the opposite side,—and the last, a believer certainly in 
contagion, but who does not give to this power abstract qualities, 
or conceive it to be the sole agent by which pestilence is gene- 
rated and diffused. 

It may be right, however, previously to say a few words re- 
specting the opinions of our forefathers in medicine on the sub- 
ject of pestilential influence, and the contagious qualities of 
disease. 

It-is rather remarkable, that on this head the authority of the 
ancients is somewhat slender. The great founder of the art never 
once mentions contagion as a cause of disease, nor do we find this 
source of disorder alluded to in the writings of Celsus, which is 
curious, since these writings constitute a sort of summary of all 
that was known and believed at the time they were composed. 
This silence of the two greatest authorities among the ancients 
has been seized on (as we hinted above) by Dr. Maclean, who 
maintains that the belief in contagion is of modern origin ; that 





* We may be thought erroneous in talking of the spontaneous origin of small-pox ; 
but certain it is, that this affection often make its appearance and disappearance quite 
as unaccountablyas other epidemic maladies ; nay, more so even than those ¢pidemics 
that are more obviously of local origin. The anti-contagionist will, perhaps, say, that 
ip these cases the seeds of the distemper have been made to germinate by the particular 
circumstances of the district in which it breaks out and spreads; but in this he con- 
cedes much to the opposite party, for the believer in specific contagion as applied to 
plague and typbus, and yellow fever, accounts in the same way for the prevalence and 
decline of the last mentioned maladies. “ss ‘ 
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the ancients had no notion of diseases being thus propagated, and 
that the doctrine of such transmission was mvented by Pope Paul 
IIL. in 1547, for the purpose of striking a panic among the fathers 
of the council of Trent, and to serve as a pretext for translating 
that council to Bologna. 

Now it would not seem very likely that an ecclesiastic ruler 
should have recourse to a stratagem which implies the imtroduc- 
tion of a novel belief respecting a medical dogma; and we should 
find much difficulty in giving credence to the hypothesis of Dr. 
Maclean, were there even no absolute authorities against its: ad- 
mission; but Dr. Maclean has not dealt fairly with the subject 
in concluding, from the silence of Hippocrates and Celsus on 
the question of contagion, that therefore the ancients did not re- 
cognize the fact of a disorder’s communication by contact or 
fomes. Galen and Areteus occasionally make use of expres- 
sions which imply the circumstance of contagion being an ad- 
mitted principle. The former likens plague, in respect to its 
communicable , qualities, with itch or inflammation of the eyes, 
cuvbiclpiGery trois Aomwloioiy emioParss, amodauoas yap xivduvos womep 
Wupas tives » ofbaruias, than which expressions nothing can 
be stronger to the point; and the latter even goes so far as to 
employ terms the very use of which supposes the belief to be 
prevalent that plague was of a contagious nature; e peiov » 
Aoma, says Areteus, when treating of another disorder, the con- 
tagious properties of which he is desirous of illustrating. 

. That the ancient classics in medicine are generally without 
much allusion to the doctrine of contagion, may not improbably 
be attributed to their having thought it useless to,discuss a matter 
so obvious in itself, and so freely admitted by all parties: in con- 
sonance with this opinion, we find more copious references to 
the subject by the historians and poets of antiquity, than by the 
strictly medical writers. We are told expressly by Dr. Willan, 
(we have not had an opportunity of referring to the work itself,) 
that ‘ Evagrius, in his: Ecclesiastical History, proves himself well 
acquainted with the nature of contagion, and the operation of 
fomes ; for he very correctly enumerates the various modes in 
which pestilential or contagious diseases are disseminated ;’ and 
this author, let it be observed, wrote just ten centuries prior to 
the time at which Dr. Maclean dates the first divulged notion on 
the subject of contagion, as applicable to epidemic and pestilen- 
tial diseases.* We forbear to quote the ancient historians and 

poets, 





‘ * Howel, as quoted by Freind, particularly alludes to the accounts given both by 
Evagrius and Procopius of the plague at Constantinople ; and Freind himself men- 
tions the representation given by Agathias, another of the Byzantine historians, in the 

‘ : following 
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poets, since their allusions to the subject of pestilential contami- 
nation must be familiar to most of our readers; and since those 
who deny that contagion was known to the ancients, might 
object to the authority of writings not strictly of a scientific 
cast, when used to establish a scientific principle. Certain it is, 
moreover, that the line of demarcation between infectious and 
contagious distempers.is of modern origin; but, if the course of 
reasoning into which we have briefly entered be correct, the an- 
cients,. by neglecting to recognize this proposed division, were 
not therefore farther than the moderns from the absolute truth. 

We now proceed to give a brief summary of the views enter- 
tained on the subject of contagion by Dr. Maclean, Sir Brooke 
Faulkner, and Dr. Hancock—and we select these as represen- 
tatives of many others, in order to avoid unnecessary repetition. 
It has already been stated why, in this general review, Dr. 
Hancock claims the most detailed notice. 

The positions of Dr. Maclean, in reference to the subject under 
discussion, are briefly the following. Epidemic diseases, com- 
prehending all the intermediate degrees of affection between the 
slightest catarrh and the most destructive pestilence, depend 
upon some change in the atmosphere, as their immediately ex- 
citing cause, the predisposition to be affected by such changes 
being referable to various combinations of heat, moisture, soil, 
situation, food, and water, corporeal labour, the passions, and mo- 
tions of the mind; and in Christian communities (he adds) the 
belief in contagion contributes to the production of the morbid 
effect resulting from the above circumstances of predisposition 
and excitation. 


* The effects of the action in its different degrees and modifications 
(says Dr. Maclean) of a power of diffusive and constant operation, 
which is the appropriate stimulus of the grand organ of respiration, and 
by which all the external parts of the body are perpetually pressed and 
enveloped, must necessarily be infinitely various, It is directly or in- 
directly the source of a great portion of all the maladies which afflict 
mankind. Its slighter consequences, which would not of themselves 
prove dangerous, frequently become the foundation of diseases which. 
prove mortal; those which already exist, it aggravates, and renders 
some fatal which would otherwise terminate in recovery. 
flowing manner. Having alluded to Procopius and Evagrius, Freind gues on to say, 
* Et Aguathias, qui secundam ejus invasionem describit, que Constantinopoli accidit 
A. D. 568, diserte ait, plerosque momento temporis obiisse, sicut a vehementi apa- 
plexia; et eos quibus maxinre natura vires suppeterent, quinto diei nunquam super- 
fuisse. In Atheniensi autem, morbus ad septimum vel nonum diem ibat, qui quidem 
usitati erant mortis dies. In eadem contaminati sunt, quicunque ad egros accedebant ; 
in hoc vero, idem non obtigisse plane declaratur.’ 

Here we have one of the highest authorities in medical literaturé for a distinct allu- 
sion to the principle of contagion having been made in the sixth century. 
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.  * Popular tradition, then, seems justified in regarding common colds as 
the foundation of almost ail the ailments of mankind ; and the great father 
of physic, in considering the air as the cause of almost every malady. 

* The yellow fever of the West Indies, and of America, the fevers of 
Bengal, Bencoolen, Batavia, Bulam, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Andalusia, 
Malta, Walcheren, and Leghorn, &c. &c. &c. (for so the epidemics 
which have occurred at these several places, have been most impro- 
perly denominated) as well as every variety of remittent and intermit- 
tent fever, are all only modifications of one and the same disease, pro- 
duced by modifications of the same cause, and yielding to modifications 
of the same remedies.’ 


From this it will be seen that Dr. Maclean is a decided unbe- 
hever in the specific nature of any of those maladies which come 
under the denomination of plague ; and it is likewise sufficiently 
evident, that he conceives each and every case of plague to be 
contracted, not by communication or contact, not by a something 
emitted from a sick person, and impregnating the well, not by 
a peculiar poison, as in- the case of small-pox, but by the influence 
of atmospheric change assisted by several circumstances of pre- 
disposition; and that he is sincere in his opinions would seem 
sufficiently clear from the fact of his having voluntarily exposed 
himself to the pest-houses. of Constantinople, and freely commu- 
nicated for hours and days together with their sick inmates. Our 
readers will be eager to inquire whether he came from these ex- 
posures unaffected by disease? We have to reply, from the au- 
thor’s own statement, in the negative. Dr. Maclean candidly con- 
fesses that he was at length seized by the plague; but not, he still 
maintains, from the reception into his system of a specific virus, 
not from touching or handling the sick, but from being subjected 
to the malign influence of the plague atmusphere, the operation of 


which was materially aided by the several circumstances of mental 


agitation to which his duty exposed him. 

It is matter of notoriety that pestilential distempers are in our 
day comparatively unfrequent in the north of Europe; and this 
fact is taken hold of by Dr. Maclean for the purpose of proving 
the indigenous and non-communicable nature of these maladies : 
‘the nations (he says) of the North generally have been advancing 
in cultivation, while those of the Levant have been retrograding ; 
some of them, however, have either been stationary, or made less 
progress than others; and accordingly we find the provinces of 
Spain, some parts of Italy, the old Venetian provinces of Dal- 
matia, Istria, &c., many parts of Poland, and the Eastern fron- 
tiers of the Austrian dominions, as Hungary and Transylvania, 
little less liable to epidemic diseases than formerly ; not because 
they are adjacent to Turkey, as has been inferred in conformity 

with 
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with belief in contagion, but because they are in so backward a 
state of cultivation.’ 

In the Minutes of Evidence taken by the Select Committee, 
formed for the purpose of inquiring into the validity of the doc- 
trine of contagion in plague, Dr. Maclean assigns the following 
‘ additional reasons’ for his belief that epidemic and pestilential 
diseases never depend upon contagion. 


* Because the laws of epidemic and those of contagious diseases are 
not only different, but incompatible; and because pestilences observe 
exclusively the laws of epidemics, of which they are but the higher 
degrees. Because no adequate proof has ever, in any single instance, 
been adduced of the existence of contagion in pestilence. Because, 
had pestilential diseases been contagious, consequences must have 
followed which have not taken place. Being capable of affecting the’ 
same persons repeatedly, they would never cease where no precautions 
are employed, (and in such case no precaution could avail,) until com- 
munities were extinguished. Turkey would long ago have been a 
desert. Because the assumption resorted to by the anti-contagionist, 
“* that to the effect of contagion a particular state of the atmosphere is 
necessary to produce the disease,” is only in other words an acknow- 
ledgment that a particular state of the atmosphere is its real cause. 
Because for centuries before any intercourse direct or indirect was 
éstablished between this country and the Levant, or rather as far back 
as history extends, pestilence was at least as frequent in England as in 
the sixteenth and ‘seventeenth centuries, when our commercial inter- 
course with Turkey was considerable. Because when the free. states 
of Italy traded both with the Levant and the north of Europe; when 
they were the carriers not only of the merchandize but of the troops 
of the principal powers of Christendom engaged in the crusades; and 
when they possessed Smyrna, Cyprus, Candia, Scio, Cephalonia, Caffa, 
and even Pera (a suburb of Constantinople); no apprehension was then 
entertained under a constant intercourse, of pestilence being pro- 
pagated by infection, nor any precautions adopted by any nation for 
the prevention of sach a calamity. Because during the century and 
a half which has elapsed since 1665, and in which there has been no 

lague in England, our commerce and intercourse with the Levant 
_ been more extensive and more rapid than at any former period. 
Because there is no reason to believe that in modern times pestilences 
have undergone any revolution in respect either to their nature or to 
other causes, further than may depend upon the advancement or re- 
trogradation of countries respectively in cultivation, civilization, or the 
arts of life; or upon an alteration in the seasons. Because, as con- 
tagion-where it does exist is sufficiently palpable (it did not require 
the evidence of inoculation to show that small-pox always depends 
upon that source, and never upon any other) if it were the cause of 
pestilence, its existence could not for thousands of years have remained 
concealed. It must have been discovered and demonstrated to the 
satisiaction of the world, by the ancient physicians; and could not 
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now. have been a subject of connate among their successors.. Be- 
cause no person has at any period of history been known to arrive in 
England from the Levant labouring under pestilence. Because no 
person employed in pusifying goods in the lazarettos of England, or of 
Malta, has ever been known. to be affected with pestilence, which 
could not have happened if contagion had existed in the goods; and 
because such goods could not be exempt from contagion in particular 
countries, if that were the cause of plague. Because, after three 
hundred thousand deaths from plague have happened in one season-in 
Grand Cairo, two hundred thousand in Constantinople, and one hun- 
dred thousand in Smyrna, as we are told, has repeatedly occurred in 
those places, and the clothes of the dead have been worn by their 
surviving relatives, or sold in the bazars, and worn by the purchasers, 
the disease, instead of spreading wider and wider, as would have in- 
evitably have happened if contagion were its cause, (since in that case. 
it could not fail to be carried in the clothes,) has, on the contrary, 
regularly declined and ceased at the usual periods. Because in those 
countries in which the plague is supposed to be introduced by means 
of contagion, conveyed by travellers or goods, as Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, it never occurs epidemically, but at particular seasons; 
although in other seasons travellers and goods from places in which the 
disease prevails, continue equally to arrive. And because in other 
countries, as Persia, which maintain a similar uninterrupted inter- 
course with places liable to frequent attacks of the plague, that discase 
never occurs.’ 

We have thus presented to our readers the principal arguments 
and allegations of Dr. Maclean against the presumption that pes- 
tilence is regulated by laws that are influential in contagious dis- 
tempers. We now proceed to the work of Sir Brooke Faulkner, 
in which the opposite doctrine is maintained. The opinion of 
this gentleman is, that plague may actually be transported both 
by persons and articles of merchandize, and that moreover it may 
be received by, and propagated among, a people resident ina place 
the air of which is no otherwise conducive to disease than in 
having received a taint from the specific virus by which the 
existence of the malady has from the first been occasioned. Sir 
Brooke Faulkner believes further that ‘ plague is communicated 
only by contact or close association with the person or thing 
infected.’ 


The circumstances connected with the introduction of the 


plague which prevailed at Malta in 1813, are those upon which 
Sir Brooke Faulkner principally rests his opinion; and in his 
treatise, the title of which stands at the head of the present 
article, he endeavours to prove that Malta, so far from being 
favourable to pestilential origin, enjoys great advantages in respect 
to climate, soil, and habits of the people. He then goes on to 
state that the arrival of the San Nicolo, which took place under 
, the 
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the following circumstances, was to all appearance the cause of 
the pestilence now adverted to. 

* Two Turkey merchants shipped on board this vessel, at the port of 
Alexandria, a cargo of linen, flax, and leather, with some other articles. 
Part of the crew having died of the plague on their voyage to Malta, 
the vessel applied to the health department of the island on her arrival 
(the 28th of March) for admittance into port, previously using the pre- 
caution to notify her state, by hoisting a yellow flag with a. black ball in 
the centre, this being the signal to indicate the actual existence of 
plague on board. Her application being acceded to, she was accor- 
dingly received into quarantine in the Marsachuchet harbour, within 
about a cable’s length of several points of land and of the city of Va- 
letta.. The surviving part of the crew were taken into the Lazaretto, 
situated in a small island in the middle of the harbour. The captain of 
the San Nicolo and his servant sickened, in a day or two after their 
being received into the Lazaretto, and died, with indisputable symp- 
toms of plague.’ 

In four or five days from this arrival the plague manifested 
itself in Valetta; and he considers the circumstance as next to 
demonstrative in favour of one event being the cause of the other. 
The first person attacked was the daughter of Salvatore Borg, 
a shoemaker, who died of what a Maltese physician considered a 
typhus fever. ‘ During the visit, however, our author observed 
on the chest of his patient, below the mammz, two tumours which 
resembled carbuncles.’ This was on the 19th of April. On the 
first of May the mother of this girl was attacked with fever, and 
complained of pain from a tumour in the groin. She died on the 
third. The husband was taken ill on the fourth, who had likewise 
affections of the groin and of the axilla. ‘ This man (says Sir 
Brooke Faulkner) continued to linger until the 12th of the month, 
when he died with unequivocal symptoms of plague.’ A school- 
mistress, in habits of intimacy with the family, is then attacked, 
and dies; afterwards a girl of the name of Grazia Pisani, who 
recovered after the bursting of a bubo: then Borg’s father, and 
a second child of Borg; and, on the 17th, a relation of the school- 
mistress, who had a carbuncle on the lower part of the back. 


* Here then (says our author) we have traced the propagation of the 
disease from the first case in Valetta in eight distinct and well-authen- 
ticated instances, and all of them in a continuous line of communica- 
tion with each other. The last six cases are given on the authority of 
medical reports published under the sanction of the government of 


Malta.’ 


The infection now became very general in consequence of un- 
restrained intercourse, and our author next pursues its progress 
into the Augustin convent, afterwards into the casals or land 

towns 
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towns and villages, and, finally, into the island of Gozo by a man 
belonging to Casal Curmi. 

‘It rests: upon respectable testimony (says Sir Brooke Faulkner) 
that this person, previous to his removal into quarantine, found means 
to conceal a box, containing wearing apparel, in the cottage where he 
resided ; and that at the expiration of his quarantine he re-entered his 
cottage, out of which he took the box, and after paying a visit to Va- 
Jetta, hired a boat and transported it to Gozo.’ 


Having remarked that the degree of severity which attended 
the plague in the several casals of the island, was in the ratio of 
their degree of communication with the sources of infection, our 
author goes on to adduce evidence of am impure state of the at- 
mosphere being insufficient to account for the generation of 
plague. He tells us, that the fourteenth regiment were preserved 
from the contagion by. vigilance, although quartered in the most 
infected part of Valetta; and that another regiment was infected; 
notwithstanding it was stationed in the most healthy situation in 
or about the place. How is it, he asks, that Valetta should have 
been for a long period the exclusive nidus of pestilence, seeing 
that there were villages and towns in the island, where every tan- 
gible cause of local impurity existed in a still greater degree, and 
which places were known to be much more frequently unhealthful 
than this city? Why were not those places visited in the first 
instance? And, finally, is it consistent to suppose plague an at- 
mospheric disease, when the island had heen free from its visita- 
tion during a periad of one hundred and thirty-seven years? 

That plague does not universally affect is no proof, according 
to Sir Brooke Faulkner, that it is not a communicable dis- 
temper, since non-susceptibility may exist to a great extent in 
many individuals; and, that it arises and disappears at certain 
determinate periods of the year, independently altogether of any 
interference on the part of the police, is an assertion (he says) un- 
supported by fact; ‘ as the disease is known to commence in the 
same country under every diversity as to the seasons ; in proof of 
which we need go no farther than the last two plagues of Malta, 
the former having commenced in the month of December, three 
months previous to the time of its appearance in 13813.’ 

The doctrine which Dr. Hancock’s volume is designed partly 
to support, is, that ‘ while plague is destitute of that specific 
something which is attributed to it by the hypercontagiouist, its 
virus is capable of being communicated from one individual to 
another under certain circumstances ; that. although it is thus a 
communicable distemper, it is capable of spontaneous origin, and 


has much more reference to place and circumstances than many, 


are disposed to allow; that quarantine enactments are founded in 
mistaken 
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mistaken views respecting the essence of pestilential visitation } 
and that fevers generally have much less of specific peculiarity; 
thani systematic authors for the most part ascribe to them.’ 

Dr. Mead, the most celebrated writer of his day on the subject 
of plague, is an advocate for contagion. This author, however; 
admits, and the concession is marked by Dr. Hancock as a matter 
of much moment, that ‘ it has never been known where the plague 
did not first begin among the poor,’ ‘ that a corrupt state of the 
air attends all plagues,’ and ‘ that fevers of extraordinary malignity 
are the usual forerunners of plague.’ Dr. Russell, another writer 
of celebrity on pestilence, likewise, says Dr. Hancock, ‘ candidly 
admits, that quarantine and other regulations have often proved 
ineffectual in arresting the progress of plague—that it has fre- 
quently occurred insidiously when they have been rigidly enforced, 
and in a more extraordinary manner has ceased, when they have 
been entirely relaxed.’ And although he too is a decided conta- 
gionist, there is scarcely any writer who has laid so much stress 
as Dr. Russell on what has been termed a pestilential constitution 
of the atmosphere. 

But, says Dr. Hancock— 

‘ Dr. Maclean adduces many specious arguments in support of his 
opinions. He has collected a number of interesting facts, and has 
brought together some useful general observations respecting the pre- 
valence and decline of plague in different countries; and it cannot be 
denied that he possessed many advantages, and had good opportunities 
of investigation, as he resided for some time in the Levant for the sole 
purpose of observing the nature and progress of this formidable disease. 
Yet I cannot perceive that he ever witnessed its devastations or its career 
when raging as a pestilence. 

* When, however, Dr. Maclean’s confidence in his own opinions led 
him so far, in the face of direct proof, as to brave the destroyer in his 
den, the pest-house at Constantinople; though we may applaud his re- 
solution as well as his sincerity, and give him due credit for the inge- 
nuity with which he seeks to explain the fact according to his hypo- 
thesis, we must, I think, reasonably doubt his principles, when we find 
that, by his own statement, he was attacked with this non-contagious 
malady on the fifth day after he entered that nursery of pestilence !’ 


In adverting to the work of Faulkner, he observes, that ‘ had as 
much pains been taken to procure further information respecting 
the concomitant circumstances of the period, as have been em- 
ployed to establish a position which few are found to deny m a 
properly qualified sense, the volume would have proved more 
serviceable and important.’ 


‘ We have, indeed,’ says Dr. Hancock, ‘ seriously to lament that 
most writers have attached themselves to this or that side of the argu- 
ment so exclusively as to strain the simple bearing of facts to their own 

hypothesis ; 
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hypothesis; to make a record only of these, and to keep out of view 
almost every circumstance of an opposite tendency. Hence what con- 
trary statements, and marvellous, nay almost incredible, recitals do we 
find in authors, both ancient and modern, who have treated of this sub- 
ject! 

* Contagion, according to some, has been locked up in holes, and 
caves, and chests; it has even made its hiding-place a spider’s web, and 
at particular times, as by mere accident, has been released from its im- 
prisonment to desolate the earth! According to others, comets and 
meteors, planetary conjunctions or appositions of baneful influences, 
volcanic eruptions and malignant blasts from the earth during its con- 
vulsions, have corrupted the air with pestilential steams for the de- 
struction of the human species! 

‘ The first class have left us in ignorance by whut laws the contagion 
ceased after its sources were so incalculably multiplied; and the last have 
not explained how a wide spreading evil like the vitiated air still left millions 
untouched, 

* And these two predicaments would seem to include the principal 
difficulties of the argument. 

* One general fact should be noticed, that no people in the world 
have been willing to acknowledge their own country to be the first or 
indigenous seat of pestilence. 

* Even Ethiopia, condemned beyond all others, the supposed nursery 
of plague from the time of Thucydides to Mead, where putrefaction is 
said to concoct and sublime its most deadly poisons, has its seasons and 
situations remarkable for salubrity, in which health cheers the native as 
well as the stranger; and authentic histories of that country by no 
means confirm the imaginary terrors of its climate; nor do they re- 
cord any plague so fierce and destructive as what more temperate re- 
gions have often experienced. For those who have resided and travel- 
led in Upper and Lower Egypt, as Alperius, Savary, Volney, and 
others, so far from admitting that plague is indigenous, gravely tell us 
of its importation from Constantinople and the coast of Syria.’ 

The plague which prevailed in London in the year 1665, is 
supposed by some to have been imported; by others it has been 
regarded as indigenous. Dr. Hancock has therefore thought it 
right to investigate the circumstances of this epidemic, to trace it 
through its progress, and occasionally compare it with others, as 
a general example jllustrative of the laws by which pestilence 
seems to be governed. ‘lhe points for consideration are, Ist, The 
adventitious circumstances connected with this plague. 2dly, 
Its progress from one part to another. 3dly, The character that 
it assumed at its commencement, height, and decline. 4thly, 
The persons and places that were exempt. Sthly, The facts de- 
duced from the bills of mortality; and, Gthly, our author takes 
a summary review of the whole. 

The adventitious circumstances were disease among cattle, a 

crowded 
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crowded population, a ‘long ‘continaed calm in the ‘weather, and 
the appearance of common disorders under types different from 
those which they usually display. Quotations from the works of 
Sydenham, Hodges, Baynard, Hooke and Boyle,:in proof of these 
statements, are introdueed into the work which we are now re- 
viewing. The author then proceeds to trace the progress of. the 
plague as accurately as the records permit him. In the latter end 
of November or beginning of December, two men, said to be 
Frenchmen, died of the disease at the upper end of Drury Lane; 
about three weeks after another man died in the same house of 
the same distemper, and about six weeks after the last death ano- 
ther died in another house, in the same parish, in like manner. 
‘Now it was observed, and the fact, which the weekly bills of 
mortality place beyond a doubt, is very curious, that from the 
time the plague first began in St. Giles’s, the ordinary burials 
Srom other diseases increased considerably in number in that and 
all the adjacent parishes.’ 

- © It was not till the beginning of May, or five months after the sup- 
posed introduction of fomites into St. Giles’s, that a case of death, or 
even of infection, was reported to have taken place within the walls ‘of 
the city. ‘This occurred in Bearbinder Lane. It was found on inquiry 
that this was a Frenchman, who, having lived in Long-Acre, near the 
infected houses, had removed for fear of the distemper, not knowing 
that he was already infected.’ 


In the second week in June four died within the city; and 
now, the weather having ‘ set in ‘hot,’ the mortality soon in- 
creased, and the disorder was particularly prevalent and fatal in 
St. Giles’s. About the middle of the next month ‘ the disease, 
which had chiefly raged in the parishes of St. Giles, Andrew, 
Stephen, and towards Westminster, came to its height there, and. 
began to travel eastward,’ always abating in one direction as it 
appeared more malignant in another. It was about the 10th of 
September that the disorder came to its height, at which time 
more than 12,000 died in a week, though two thirds of the in- 
habitants of the metropolis had gone into the country. Not one 
house in twenty was uninfected, and ‘ it looked as if none would 
escape; but just then,’ says the writer whom Dr. Hancock 
copies, ‘ it pleased God by his immediate hand to disarm this 
enemy. Nor was this by any new medicine, or new method of 
cure discovered; the disease was enervated and the contagion 
spent. Even the physicians themselves were surprized; wherever 
they visited they found their patients better.’ It is worthy obser- 
vation that before the number of infected decreased, the malignity 
of the distemper began to relax, so that now few. died; and it is 
further remarkable that the chief sufferers were those who had re- 

cently 
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cently arrived from the country. The nature of the disorder, as it 
is expressed. by Hodges, having undergone a change, ‘ we were 
now, says the journalist, ‘ no more afraid to pass by a man with 
a white cap upon his head, or a cloth wrapt round his neck, or 
limping from sores in his groin—all of which were frightful to 
the last degree but a week before.’ Another curious circumstance 
was, that the disease did not visit the provinces till its rage 
had been expended in the metropolis, only one instance having oc- 
curred of the plague existing at the same time in London and the 
country. The provincial town thus infected simultaneously with 
the ——— was Southampton, ‘ and it is very remarkable,’ 
says Dr. Hancock, ‘ that we should not have some authentic do- 
cument to prove in what manner the disease was at so early a 
period introduced into Southampton, if it was entirely dependent 
on contagion for its propagation.’ 

Having thus discussed the general circumstances connected 
with the last plagué of this country, Dr. Hancock proceeds to re- 
mark on the time when pestilence usually appears, and the sub- 
om it chiefly attacks. He states, and appeals for the truth of 

is statement to the histories of several pestilential visitations, 
that the poor are always the first subjects of the distemper, and 
that the season of pestilence is mostly the latter end of spring. In 
Egypt it is otherwise, and perhaps also in countries subject to a 
malaria, or endemic marsh fever, where the autumnal months are 
most sickly. © 

Pestilential visitations have been, our author affirms, for the 
most part marked by general sicknesses; by a more than usual 
number of insects; by blights, mildew, deaths among animals, 
and many other indications of something in the atmosphere un- 
friendly to the well-being of man. He has taken great pains to 
cite authorities in proof of this affirmation, and the section of the 
hook im which these particulars are adverted to concludes in the 
following manner. 


* Thus we see that philosophers, poets, ancient historians, and phy- 
sicians, speak as it were one language, and sound one note of warning ; 
and even the sanction of Holy Writ may, without forced comment, be 
applied in support of the general principle. Whilst a single idea that 


seems in its practical effects to exclude all other considerations—the dread of 


foreign contagion—upon this point engrosses the concern of all the most en- 
lightened statesmen of the most civilized countries in the world. 

It has already been noticed that, even by the admission of 
Mead, ‘fevers of extraordinary malignity are the usual forerunners 
of plague;’ and this author (Mead) attributes this circumstance to 
‘ that ill state of air which attends all plagues.’ At times, how- 
ever, it has been observed that at the approach of pestilence, even 
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-before the distemper has actually manifested itself, other diseases 


become less general and fatal. Mertens, for example, states that 
the epidemic diseases which had raged for three years previous to 
the plague at Moscow, altogether vanished in the month of May, 


1770; and in the spring of 1771 began the plague. Dr. Hancock 


supposes that something of this kind may have been the case in 
relation to Malta before the occurrence of the last plague in that 
island; and he thinks that, so far from the allowed fact making in 
favour of imported contagion, the very reverse is the legitimate 
conclusion. 


* For by what combination of causes, it might be fairly asked, should 
the common prevailing diseases be banished as it were from a city or 
country at the very critical juncture when a disease of foreign growth, 
with which they have no natural connexion, is casually introduced 
amongst them? Do they hide their diminished heads, or flee away as 
from the presence of an unwelcome stranger? 

* By what singular change in the elements of life should not only this 
effect take place, but a portion of unusual health be imparted to those 
whose peculiarity of constitutions enables them to resist the fury that is 
dealing destruction around them?’ 


That a few months bring to a period the most formidable of 
plagues in the generality of instances, although multitudes remain 
susceptible of contagion, is a presumptive evidence, Dr. Hancock 
thinks, in favour of the dependence of the malady upon atmos- 
pheric malignity; and, moreover, the progressiveness observed in 
its movements from place to place, to which allusion has already 
been made, seems inconsistent with the notion of a conveyed 
virus merely. It goes from the city to the country, from one 
country to another,‘ aud in each the disorder, modified however 
by various causes, passes through its several stages,’ its decrease, 
like its increase, bemg moderate—its periods, too, being nearly 
the same in crowded, filthy and ill regulated cities, as in those 
where all the regulations of the strictest healthy police are en- 
joined and observed; proofs these that there is a power stronger 
than contagion to control its effects, and a power stronger than 
medicine to change the character of the disease. 

* He, therefore, that, exclusively believing in a contagious virus, as- 
serts medicine and police regulations can do all, and attributes the re- 
moval of pestilence solely to their means, may be as much in error as 
he who, convinced of a general contamination in the air, denies conta- 
gion, and believes a crowded or a scattered population would make no 
difference in the mortality; or that a filthy habitation would add no- 
thing to the malignity of the distemper; and that, as the disease is from 
the air, it matters not whether he stands idly gazing on till it shall 
‘cease, or assists to remove a local nuisance out of the way. 

* Hence it is clear there must be a proper medium between these 

opposite 
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opposite views, which alone the. cautious observer and the wise phy- 
sician can. pursue with safety.’ 

The circumstance of particular exemptions is strong in favour 
of something peculiar in the nature of pestilence beyond its con- 
tagious properties. In.a plague at Bath no Italians, nor Ger- 
mans, nor French became the subjects of the disease. And at 
Hafm, in Denmark, during a wide spreading pestilence, all 
strangers, as English, Dutch and Germans, escaped, notwith- 
standing they lived promiscuously in the infected habitations. 
The sweating sickness of 1485 attacked only Englishmen, who 
did not escape evem by travelling into France or Flanders. Wil+ 
son says that in Egypt some of the villages were exempt from the 
. plague, while the most neighbouring were desolated. This is so 
common, that the inhabitants particularize to Europeans those 
villages in their districts which, during the season, the plague has 
appeared in, yet do not themselves refuse to enter them.* And 
there are some instances of different liabilities not only from na- 
tural constitutions, but incidental and adventitious circumstances, 
Dr. Maclean lays considerable stress, as we have seen, on the 
dread of contagion, and he supposes the danger is lessened to the 
Turks in proportion to their exemption from such fears. On 
this particular our present writer remarks— 

* It is a nice point to determine, putting humanity out of sight, whe- 
ther a notion which tends to separate individuals from each other, and 
therefore to lessen the concentration of febrile miasmata, be not more 
likely to lead to security than an indiscriminate confidence or fatalism 
which crowds them together; and I cannot but suspect that if fear on 
the one side, and assurance on the other, exert any influence in predis- 
posing to the disease, or exempting from its ravages, the disciples of Dr. 
Maclean would run the greatest risk.’ 


It will be mferred from what has already been advanced, that 
Dr. Hancock regards the allegation of imported coutagion in the 





* In Sir Robert Wilson’s examination before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, we find the following striking fact, to which Dr. Hancock alludes, stated in re- 
feretce to partial immunities. ‘ 1 would wish also to remark, that as we moved through 
the country the inhabitants pointed out to us particular villages that were infected with 
plague, and which plague did not extend out of those particular villages to any conti- 
guous villages, although there was no precaution whatever used as to the communication 
with the inhabitants of the infected villages.’ And a statement in Mr. Legh’s Travels 
in Egypt contains a very pointed illustration of the different susceptibilities of different 
places :—‘ The plague-in 1812 raged in Constantinople and throughout Asia Minor, 
yet, although the communication between this.city and Alexandria was uninterrupted, 
the latter remained perfectly free from contagion. At the island of Scio, distant but 4 
few hours'sail from Sj ma, where the plague was raging with violence, aud whence per- 
sons were daily arriving at the iskand, the British Consul observed “ that he had no fear 
of infection being communicated from Smy:na; but (said he) should the plague declare 
itself at Alexandria, several hundred miles distant, we shall certainly have it at Scio.” ’ 
-—See our review of Legh’s Travels. : 
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plague of 1665 as more than doubtful. He devotes a considerable 
portion of one section of his work to point out that discrepancy 
in evidence relative to the supposed importation, which would 
render the matter exceedingly difficult of belief; but when we 
take into consideration the state of things external and internal at 
the precise period when the imaginary visit was paid, it would 
seem a strange coincidence for every thing thus to concur, in order 
to accomplish the dreadful purpose that was brought about. 

It is a curious fact, that Oxford was exempt from the plague 
of 1665, while it raged in most parts of the kingdom besides, 
although the terms were kept in that place and ‘ the courts and 
both houses of parliament did there reside ;’ and it is further re- 
markabie that at the same time that city was considered as more 
troubled than usual with small-pox. ‘This exemption was attri- 
buted, and Dr. Hancock thinks justly, to the great care taken to 
ensure the cleanliness and constant draining of the place, and he 
seems to imply that the superiority of Oxford in reference to 
these particulars was equal to the counteraction of that condition’ 
of the atmosphere which was the cause of plague in other places, 
but that it had not sufficient controul over the elements to pre- 
vent the manifestation of consequent disorder in another shape. 

Why, it has often been asked, has plague not appeared as an 
epidemic in London since the year 1665? This immunity some: 
ascribe to the constant use of pit-coal, which, from its sulphure- 
ous quality, has proved an antidote; by others it is conceived 
that the steady operation of our quarantine laws has succeeded. 
in preventing it. But Dr. Hancock is not a believer in either of 
these notions, for coals were in use long before, ‘ and no one can 
doubt that goods have often been landed in this country since, if 
not saturated with contagious effluvia, certainly deeply imbued 
with the air of infected cities. So that if any semintum from 
abroad could act as a leaven in gradually corrupting the air of 
our climate, it might as well be done perhaps by the pestilential 
air necessary to the diffusion as by the contagion itself.’ 

When the circumstances of this great town are compared and 
contrasted in respect of cleanliness and comfort with those under 
which it was at the time of the last plague, we shall not have to 
wonder, says Dr. Hancock, at its comparative insusceptibility also 
to formidable distempers; and he aunounces it as his opinion, 
that the plague has in fact been often in London since the period 
referred to, but from waut of the nidus of filth, and the fostering 
circumstances of inattention or mismanagement the disease has 
never mounted higher in the scale of malignity than common 
contagious fever. ‘ If we look at the state of London in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and compare it with the pre- 
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sent, we shall cease to wonder that it has become of late years 
far more healthy. The mortality in 1697 was 20,970, whereas 
in 1797 it was only 17,014;’ and it will be found that the more 
recent occurrence of plague in some of the larger cities of Eu- 
rope, are fairly attributable to their defective condition in respect 
of those particulars to which the present salubrity of London is 
so largely indebted. 

That we have not been defended against plague by the opera- 
tion of quarantine establishments may be fairly inferred, Dr. Han- 
cock conceives, from the remarkable fact, that none of the ex- 
purgators of goods in Great Britain at these establishments have 
ever taken the plague since their origin; and the same immunity 
has been enjoyed by the establishments of other countries. ‘The 
commencement of the Marseilles plague has been alleged as 
forming one of the exceptions to this immunity; but Dr. Hancock 
denies that the rumoured importation of plague into Marseilles is 
sufficiently entitled to credit in opposition to the general experience. 
* If we consider,’ says he, ‘ where it broke out, if we consider the 
previous diseases in the city, the state of the famished poor, the 
entire want of evidence as to any communication between the 
Rue l’Escale and the suspected ships or lazarettos; if we take 
into account that physicians on the spot would not at that time 
admit the disease to be plague, we cannot possibly receive the 
report as an axiom to build upon.’ And how is it, asks our au- 
thor, that the lazarettos have not preserved Cadiz and other towns 
in the south of Europe? In these places indeed the fevers that go 
under the denomination of plague, and are ascribed by many to 
foreign importation, are so clearly characterized by indigenous 
peculiarities, as to render their local origin almost a matter of 
demonstration. Our author’s opinion on the evidence to be de- 
duced from quarantine is summed up in the following terms. 

* Now if we ascertain that in some countries, where quarantine is 
strictly enforced, pestilential diseases do notwithstanding find entrance; 
that in others, where plague has raged before, under other circum- 
stances, though carelessly administered, the disease has not made its 
appearance for more than a century and a half; that in others, where 
the regulations are entirely dispensed with, the disease exhibits itself 
only occasionally, and obviously in connexion with a peculiar state of 
indigenous circumstances, or extraordinary phenomena in the seasons, 
&c.; that in others, where importation has been presumed, the fact, on 
investigation, has always been so clouded with improbable conjectures 
as to cause the most serious doubts of inquiring persons on the spot; 
that at most of these establishments no well authenticated instance of 
death in the frequently laborious and supposed hazardous employment 
of expurgation has taken place; and that in every country where 
plague has prevailed, circumstances of a particular nature, variously 
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modified, have existed, it should then appear that, in connexion with 
other views of the subject, a very comprehensive body of facts is within 
reach, for the impartial consideration of those whom quarantine may 
immediately concern.’ 


In another part of his work, Dr. Hancock more particularly 
dwells upon the necessary inefficiency of quarantine in preventing 
so subtle a principle as contagion from making good its lodgment 
on our shores, especially under the proverbial laxity in the admi- 
nistration of its enactments. ‘ No one doubts that many a bale 
of merchandize, both silk and cotton, from our regular intercourse 
with Turkey, must have been often introduced to this country 
during the long interval from the last appearance of the plague to 
the present time, brought directly from infected cities; I will not 
say infected, but touched by infected hands, and packed in in- 
fected air.— Therefore I cannot but subscribe to the conclusion 
of Dr. Heberden, that our exemption from plague is not so much 
to be attributed to any accidental absence of its exciting causes, 
as to our change of manners, our love of cleanliness and ventila- 
tion, which have produced amongst us, I do not say an incapa- 
bility, but a great unaptness any longer to receive it. Any im- 
provements which our quarantine laws may have undergone are 
by no means adequate to such an effect.’ 

The concluding chapter of Dr. Hancock’s volume is composed 
of a few intimations respecting the want of specific character in 
some other diseases besides plague that are by many regarded as 
definite, and communicable distempers, such as the yellow fever 
of the western continent and islands, and the typhus of London. 
Because these are occasionally communicated from person to 
person, and perhaps by fomes, it is a mistake to conclude there- 
fore that they are not often spontaneous and sporadic; our au- 
thor likewise alludes to that principle, to which especial re- 
ference will be found in the first part of the present paper, viz. 
the extensive operation of external and adventitious circumstances 
upon the aspect and apparent nature of morbid affection. In the 
following extract the reader will perhaps perceive a similar inti- 
mation to that which we have ourselves given on the head of 
diseases assumed almost universally to be specific and permanent 
in their habits and relations. ‘I am inclined to think the prac- 
tice of inoculation, and still more that of classifying diseases, 
which depend on many causes, and are liable to many changes, 
as we do the stable and permanent characters of the subjects of 
natural history, have given an unscientific turn to our views both 
in regard to the origin of, and differences between, what are 
termed specific contagions, and what are not; and I suspect we 
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shall have something to unlearn before we get into a proper train 
of investigation.’ : 
In the Appendix he proposes to give a few particulars relative 
to the plagues of Morocco in 1799; of Malta in 1313, and of 
Noya in Naples in 1816. Jackson, from whom he takes the ac- 
count of the first, alludes to the famine which had recently per- 
vaded the country, ‘ and which was preduced by the incredible 
devastation of the devouring locusts,’ of the birds of the air flymg 
away from the abodes of men, and of fear having an extraordinary 
effect in predisposing the body to receive the infection. In refe- 
rence to the plague at Malta, Dr. Hancock attempts to point out 
some discrepancy in the statements with regard to its origin. 
The president of the college of physicians thinks ‘ it might have 
originated from the lazaretto, where persons frem Alexandria had 
it.” Faulkner supposes it ‘ not improbable that some of Salvatore 
Borg’s family, among whom it first appeared, might have got 
goods from the infected vessel.’ Dr. Calvert, not satisfied with 
this report, gives the contagion a more aerial passage, and is 
strongly inclined to think that it travelled through the air from the 
lazaretto to Valetta, and lighted upon the daughter of Salvatore 
Borg.’ But the people of the island, according to Dr. Granville, 
firmly believe that S. Borg, who was a shoemaker, had purchased 
some linen to line shoes from a Jew, who had received il from 
Alexandria. ‘Tully too and Faulkner disagree in their accounts 
respecting the healthiness of the island; and from the statement 
of the former, that ‘the more insidious the first commencement 
of a plague, the more destructive is its ultimate progress,’ Dr. 
Hancock maintains that it is incomprehensible how such a law 
should be developed upon the plain principle of foreign conta- 
gion propagated by contact only. Again, says Dr. Hancock, 
there is an inconsistency in the assertion of Faulkner, that the 
di ease had no reference to the air, when he accounts for its not 
be*ng more rapidly diffused at first ‘ by the state of the air, and 
othier circumstances not favouring its contagious power in so 
great a degree as afterwards.’ Further, the small island of Gozo, 
near Malta, was not visited till about eleven months after, and, 
what is singular, in the preceding plague of 1675, ‘ a consider- 
able interval elapsed from the contamination of Valetta until that 
of Gozo: and it is likewise very important to know, that at this 
time, and a year previous, the. plague was raging in different 
parts of the Levant. In J§13 and 1814 it also raged on the 
banks of the Lepanto, on the shore of Albania and the neigh- 
bouring coast of the Morea, in Bucharest, Wallachia, Alexandria, 
&ec. The whole range of coast from Albania to Spalatro, in the 
immediate 
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immediate neighbourhood of the Ionian islands, was in 1815 in- 
fected with plague to a great degree. 

With respect to the Noya plague, it appears from the evidence 
of a writer in the Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine, that 
Ist, the disease was preceded by famine. 2d, it began among 
the poor. 3d, other diseases with which it might be confounded 
prevailed at the time. 4th, it was various in its appearance and 
not very contagious at the commencement. 5th, the south wind 
increased its spread. 6th, the individual who conveyed the 
smuggled goods was not affected. 7th, the nature of the disease 
was doubtful. sth, it continued about six months, and then, 
like most of the plagues in that climate, ceased. 

Granville and Tully are at variance with respect to the com- 
mencement of this plague. ‘The former, on the authority of an 
official report, says, it certainly came from Dalmatia; while the 
latter observes, that, ‘ although the source from whence it was 
introduced is still involved in obscurity, the most fastidious in- 
quirer cannot oppose its foreign origin.’ 

Tully and Granville likewise disagree with respect to the imtro- 
duction of pestilence at Corfu in 1815, one tracing it to the dis- 
tribution of a number of skull-caps of red cloth left in the island 
by the captain of a vessel from ‘Tunis; the other to a large box 
deposited by a man of the name of Spiracchi in the house of his 
friend Potiti, which was opened after the lapse of more than a 
year by Potiti, Spiracchi not having returned. Dr. Hancock then 
refers to the omissions of Tully respecting the particular state of 
the weather, and the prevalence of indigenous maladies, and con- 
cludes the whole of his investigation by the following remarks,— 

* Now what do all the uncommon circumstances stated in different 
parts of the volume relative to this event; as of rains earlier than usual 
—of long drought and heat unnatural for the season of the year—of 
constant sirocco—of malignant fever in a marshy soil, raging amongst 
a miserable, and wretched, and ill-fed population—of unprecedented 
severity in the weather—of the ravages of pestilence following and 
giving place to remittent fever—of a sickly season setting in far earlier 
than usual, hurrying all alike into disease— what do these things mean, 
if they are not all connected in causation as well as in series? 

* It appears to me therefore, and I am far from credulous, and (but) 
éarnest to discover the truth in this perplexing obscurity of fact and tes- 
timony, that he must be an infinitely greater sceptic who can disbelieve 
such a connection, than he who doubts the contradictory stories of Spi- 
racchi’s box and the skull-caps of red cloth from Tunis, brought into 
Corfu by stress of weather and distributed in Lefchimo.’ 

We have thus redeemed the pledge which we placed in the 
reader's hands. We have caused to pass in review before us the 
Jeading facts and most weighty arguments from whieh the doc- 
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trine of specific contagion in plague is maintained by one, modified 
by another, and rejected by a third party ; and we shall here limit 
ourselves to a remark or two on the contrasted statements of Sir 
Brooke Faulkner and Dr. Hancock ; since the absolute verification 
of either one or the other of their assumptions might be supposed 
decisive of the question. Now, no one can deny that the testi- 
mony of such a writer as Sir Brooke Faulkner, founded as it is 
on a simple record of occurrences, constitutes a considerable 
weight of evidence in favour of imported contagion—nay, it is next 
to impossible to doubt the connection of the San Nicolo’s arrival 
with the breaking out of pestilence on the island of Malta; and, 
upon the whole, we are called upon to give it as our unbiassed 
opinion, that a stronger case was never adduced in support of the 
principle for which its narrator contends. 

It may, however, be permitted us to pause before we allow 
that an unqualified admission of all Sir Gracie Faulkner’s data 
and inferences would absolutely establish the fact of an abstract, 
and, if we may so say, uncircumstantial power possessed by the 
contagious virus ; and let the reader refer back to Dr. Hancock’s 
intimations respecting the latitude of the island, the simultaneous 
existence of plague on some of the shores of the Levant and Me- 
diterranean, and the probable condition of Malta itself in reference 
to its diseases, before he fully makes up his mind whether the 
arrival of the San Nicolo, under precisely similar circumstances, 
in the port of London or of Liverpool, would have been followed 
by the same results.* On this head we confess that we entertain 
considerable doubts, conceding, at the same time, that Sir Brooke 
Faulkner has placed a greater difficulty in the way of the anti- 
contagionist than before existed. Prior to the accounts of the 
Maltese pestilence, the circumstances connected with the appear- 
ance of plague at Moscow and Marseilles, constituted perhaps 
the greatest impediments to a reception of the anti-contagious 
creed ; but still, in both these instances, a minute inquiry into par- 
ticulars brings to light several considerable flaws in the evidence 
favouring absolute and abstract miasm; while the statements of 
Sir Brooke Faulkner do not appear, to say the least of them, 
quite so vulnerable. But, in whatever way we decide in reference 
to this particular, certain it is, that, on the other hand, Dr. Han- 
cock has brought forward a vast body of testimony of the most 
unequivocal kind, illustrative of the proposition, that the origin, 
spread, and decline of pestilence has, for the most part, more re- 





* Sir A. Brooke Faulkner admits that this very vessel was sent back to Alexandria 
with her infected cargo; and ‘ that none of the persons who navigated her back took 
the plague but arrived in perfect health ;’ and he believes that ‘ they who assisted in 
landing the cargo were not affected,’ 
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ference to the local peculiarities of the soil and climate in which it 
appears, than to any foreign importation ; and that plague, if it be 
sometimes a contagious and transportable, is, for the most part, an 
indigenous or endemic distemper. 

Let the fact be recollected as one of extreme importance, that 
pestilential disorders have been much on the decline since the 
advance of civilization, and that, for the most part, they only still 
prevail in countries and districts, where the habits of the people 
are such as are known to be conducive towards fanning contagi- 
ous poison into malignant disease. ‘ It is remarkable’ (says Sir 
John Pringle) ‘ how much the plague, pestilential fevers, putrid 
scurvies, and dysenteries have abated in Europe within the last 
century; a blessing which we can ascribe to no other second 
cause than to our improvement in every thing relating to cleanli- 
ness, and to the more general use of antiseptics.’ 

The remarkable exemption of Persia from the plague has been 
noticed by a great number of writers—remarkable, inasmuch as 
contiguous countries have been the greatest sufferers from pesti- 
lential visitations. For this exemption the Persians are obvi- 
ously, in part at least, indebted to their peculiar habits, ‘ they 
are the most cleanly people in the world, many of them making it 
great part of their religion to remove filthiness and nuisances of 
every kind from all places about their cities or dwellings.’ And, 
not to multiply instances of liabilities and exemptions in places 
and persons, we are warranted, it is conceived, in stating gene- 
rally, that where lands are elevated, the climate temperate, and 
the soil dry, there pestilence of all kinds is of the least easy in- 
duction ;—that, on the contrary, where the lands are low and 
swampy, the temperature hot, and the air at the same time hu- 
mid ;—there, more circumspection and care are required on the 
part of the inhabitants to counteract, by artificial means, endemic 
insalubrity ;—and, during the last century, the greater part of Eu- 
rope has been most happily and efficaciously acting upon this 
principle—swampy lands have been drained—waste marshes cul- 
tivated—filth removed from our cities—air made to circulate 
through our dwellings—superstitious apprehensions respecting 
pestilential visits considerably lessened—and (in consequence 
shall we say, without incurring the charge of assuming where we 
ought to prove?) the greater part of Europe, and our own country 
and cities in particular, instead of harbouring and fostering con- 
tagion into venomous, and permanent, and wide-spreading pesti- 
lence, have merely ‘ afforded a short and niggard/y entertainment 
to the mildest form of contagious fever!’ 

Before we conclude, it may be expected that we should say a 
few words respecting the probable manner in which infectious 
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miasmata are made to influence the frame. Is contagion absorbed 
occasionally through the surface ofthe body, or are the lungs its 
only inlet? The former is the opinion most generally received, and 
acted on, but it may be regarded as of questionable foundation. 
Some phisiologists indeed doubt whether, while the outer skin is 
whole and entire, it be at all permeable to the most minute and 
subtle matter from without; and whether every thing, both salutary 
and noxious, does not find its way into the system either through 
the lungs or the stomach? Lay, for example, the saliva of a rabid 
animal, the matter of small-pox, or that of vaccinia upon the skin 
merely, and you fail to inoculate with the diseases. - It is necessary 
that the cuticle be abraded or punctured before the absorbents can 
receive the poison. But, on the other hand, it is urged that infec- 
tious effluvia, from their higher divisibility than the poisons re- 
ferred to, may possess the power of penetrating through the scarf- 
skin and thus impregnate the body. In reply to this suggestion, 
others have urged the case of natural, as opposed to inoculated 
small-pox. Here we find the disease taken from secreted matter 
is as impalpable, and most probably in as minute form, as when 
sickness is the result of other infections ; and yet this material, 
when it is concentrated into a tangible existence, and thus most 
probably possessed of higher power, must be made to enter the 
body by puncture or scarification. Neither does this poison 
affect as a contagious substance when received into the stomach. 
Dr. Rush informs us, that he gave a negro girl some variolous 
matter mixed with a dose of physic, and that no sensible effect 
was produced. It is, therefore, we repeat, highly probable, not 
however by any means certain, that the sole vehicle by which con- 
tagious or infectious influence operates upon the body is the 
lungs. This is not, of course, a matter of mere speculative cu- 
riosity ; for, could it be certainly ascertained that the outer skin 
forms that barrier which we are inclined to believe it does, against 
the intrusion of a morbid poison, it would follow of course that 
there need be less scruple about handling the sick, and performing 
acts of sympathy and duties of humanity towards them, provided 
we carefully kept from immediately inhaling their breath; at all 
events, we believe, that those expedients are idle and fruitless 
to which recourse is had for the purpose of defending against 
impregnation by infectious miasmata, such as feeling the pulse 
through the medium of a cabbage-leaf, oiling the surface of the 
body, &c. and here, we may remark, that in our minds that notion 
is altogether ill-founded which attributes a preventive efficacy in 
cases of fever, to certain materials, such as camphor, and aromatic 
oils, and perfumes, which are, probably, all of them worse than 
nothing. The best, the only preservatives, are cleanliness and 
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ventilation, joined with a firm but not presumptuous confidence 
in the protecting power of Providence. 

Asa result of the whole inquiry the following corollaries appear 
to us to be pretty fairly made out—That all, or at least the 
greater part of morbid poisons are in some inscrutable way the 
produce of the clime and country in which they originally appear 
—that they are materially modified by time, and by the inter- 
course of nations, so much so, as in some cases to lose eventually 
their primary characteristics and habits—that some are much 
more permanent in respect of their specific peculiarities than 
others—but that a// are, in a greater or less degree, subject to 
the modifying influence supposed—that those which are the must 
fixed, or the least changeable in their external habits and essen- 
tial peculiarities, are the most easily conveyed from one country 
to another—but that there are few, if any, that may not be trans- 
ported from the place which gave them birth, and transplanted into 
foreign soils; where, however, some will soon die away, or be 
changed into other forms and essences according to the natural 
tendencies or artificial habits of the new regions in which they 
have arrived, while others will retain for centuries a sufficient 
degree of peculiarity to mark their actual essence through all 
their variety of modification—that man can accomplish much 
towards mitigating the malign agency of contagious poisons—and 
that progress in the arts of civilization and improvements in polity 
have disarmed epidemics of a considerable portion of their power. 
Finally, it does not seem probable that the metropolis of England 
can ever receive from the shores of the Levant a sufficient mea- 
sure of contagious miasmata to cause the existence or prevalence 
of positive plague—but, as some degree of uncertainty necessa- 
rily connects itself with our conclusions on subjects which, from 
their very nature, are insusceptible of absolute demonstration, it 
will be the part of a wise policy rather to err on the side of cau- 
tion, than that of precipitancy or presumption. It is, however, 
to say the least, highly questionable whether laws framed for the 
purpose of preventing the intrusion of pestilence might not be 
much less restrictive, and expensive, and vexatious than they 
actually are, and at the same time equally, if not more, effective. 
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The Study of Medicine, comprising its Physiology, Pathology, and Practice. By John 
Mason Good, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 

A Discourse on Vaccination. By Valentine Leman, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A System of Anatomy for the Use of Students of Medicine. By Caspar Wistar, M.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Hore Subsecive ; or first Steps to Composing and Conversing on Medical Subjects in 
the Latin Language. By J. Fletcher, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 

Anatomical and Physiological Researches. By Herbert Mayo. No. I. 8vo. 

Practical Observations on Strictures. By C. Courtenay,M D. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Treatise on Nervous and Bilious Complaints. By John Lynch. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Un the Use and Abuse of Friction, with some Remarks on Motion and Rest, as appli- 
cable to the Cure of various Surgical Diseases, and particularly Gout and Rheu- 
matism. By John Bacot. 8vo. 2s. 

Q@bservations on the Anatomy, Xc. of the Nervous System. By J. Swan. 10s. 6d. 

The Seats and Causes of Diseases investigated by Anatomy. By W. Cooke. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Popular Directions for the Prevention and Cure of Head-Achs, Colds, and Indiges- 
tions. By an experienced Medical Practitioner. 12mo. @s. 6d. 

A Manual of Practical Anatomy for the Use of Students engaged in Dissections. 
By Edward Stanley, Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 12mo. 3s. 

Synopsis Nosologice Methodice exhibens Systema Nosologicum Auctore Gulielmo 
Cullen, M.D. Editio Altera. 32mo. 2s. 

Dr. John Gregory on the Duties and Qualifications of a Physician. 12mo. 4s. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Communications in Medicine and Surgery. Vol. III. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Heart. By H. Reeder, M.D., Physician to 
the South London Dispensary, &c. 

A Treatise on the Morbid Respiration of Domestic Animals. By Edward Causer, 
Surgeon, late Veterinary Surgeon to his Majesty’s 4th Regiment of Dragoons. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Utility of Sangui-Suction, or Leech-Bleeding. By Rees Price, 
M.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Account of the Last Illness, Decease, and Post Mortem Appearance of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. By Archibald Arnott, M. D. Surgeon 20th Regiment. ‘To which is 
added a Letter from Dr. Arnott to Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B. giving 
a succinct statement of Napoleon Buonaparte’s Disease and Demise. 8vo. ¢s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. on the Application of Machinery to the Pur- 
pose of calculating and printing Mathematical Tables. By Charles Babbage, Esq., 
M.A. 4to. 1s. 6d. 

The Works of John Dryden, illustrated with Notes, and a Life of the Author. By 
Sir Walter Scott. 18 vols. 91. 9s. Second edition. 

Vol. XV. Part LI. of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Conducted by Dr. D. Brew- 
ster. 21s. 

Museum Asianum ; .or Select Antiquities, Curiosities, Beauties, and Varieties of 
Nature and Art. By Charles Hulbert. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Report of the Trial, in the Action of Damages for some passages in Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, Professor Leslie v. William Blackwood. 

Essays on Subjects of important inquiry in Metaphysics, Morals, and Religion. By 
the late Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

The Claims of Sir P. Francis refuted ; with a Supplement to Junius Discovered. 

The Modern Art of Fencing, agreeably to the practice of the most eminent Masters 
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in Europe. By Le Sieur Guzman Rolando of the Académie des Armes, By J. S. 
Forsyth. 18mo, 10s. 6d. boards. 12s. bound. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Steam Engine. By Charles Frederick 
Partington. 8vo. 18s, 

The Elements of the Game of Chess. By William Lewis. 12mo. 7s. 

The Trial of James Stuart, Esq., before the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Remarks on the present defective State of the Nautical Almanack. By Francis Baily, 
F.R.S. and LS, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Principles of Genius ; an Essay by Alexander Paton. 12mo. 5s. 

Description of a Tread Mill for the Employment of Prisoners. 8vo. 3s. 

The Practical Confectioner: embracing the whole system of pastry and confectionery, 
consisting of 260 receipts. By James Cox. 12mo. 8s. 

Part XXXIV. of the Percy Anecdotes; containing Anecdotes of Music. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Quarles’s “ Spare Hours,” or Four Centuries of Meditations. 2 vols. royal 16mo. 
portrait. 9s. 

Analecta; or Pocket Anecdotes, with Reflections. Designed as an agreeable Com- 
panion for the Social Circle. By the Rev. James Churchill. 5s. 

A New Ready Reckoner, upon a novel System of Reduction. By William Wright. 
Oblong 4to. 8s. 

INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Search of Truth in the Science of the Human Mind. PartI. By the Rev. F. 

Beasely, D.D. 8vo. 14s. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, awn NATURAL HISTORY. - 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural Society. Vol. 1V. Part I. With ten engravings. 
10s. 6d. 

Practical Electricity and Galvanism. By John Cuthbertson. 8vo. 12s. 

Zoological Researches in the Island of Java, &c., with Figures of Native Quadrapeds 
and Birds. By Thomas Horsfield, M.D. No. 1V. 4to. 21s. 

NOVELS, TALES, ann ROMANCES. 

Osmond ; a Tale. By the Author of the Favourite of Nature. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The School for Mothers; or the Politics of the Village. A Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

Roche Blanche, or the Hunters of the Pyrenees; a Romance. By Miss Anna Maria 
Porter. 3 vols. 24s. 

Body and Soul ; a Series of lively and pathetic Stories. 8vo. 12s. 

The Scrinium. By Rebecca Edridge. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Curiosity ; a Novel. By Joan de Luce. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s, 6d. 

The Uncles; or Selfishness and Liberality. By Zara Wentworth. 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. Gd. 

Confessions of an English Opium Fater. 12mo. 5s. 

The Hermit in the Country. Vol. 1V. Small 8vo. 7s. 

The Steam Boat. By the Author of Annals of the Parish. 12mo. 7s. 

Who is the Bridegroom? By Mrs. Green. 3 vols. 12mo, 16s. 6d. 

Moscow ; or the Grandsire, an Historical Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Traditional ‘Tales of the English and Scottish Peasantry. By A. Cunningham. 12s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

An Easy Method of Acquiring the Reading of Hebrew with the Vowel-Points, accord- 
ing to the —— Practice. Ona sheet. 1s. 6d. 

An Analytical Dictionary of the English Language. By D. Booth. Part I. 7s. 6d. 

Nature Displayed in her Mode of Teaching Language to Man. By N. G. Dufief. 
Fifth edition, considerably improved and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 4s. 

POETRY. 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Napoleon. From the Frenchof P. Lebrun. 8vo. 16s. 

The Spirit of the Lakes, or Mucruss Abbey: in three Cantos, with explanatory notes. 
By Miss Selby. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Another Cain; a Mystery : dedicated (without permission) to Lord Byron, 2s, 

Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Bernard Barton, 2s, 

Vols. 
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Vols, I. and II, of the Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, the author of “‘ Don Quixote.” 
igmo. 14s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. No. I. containing Evelina. 2 vols. 4s. No. II. 
containing the Old Manor House. 2 vols. 6s. 

The Shipwrecked Sailor Boy. 2s. 

Tales of the Academy. 2 vols. 5s. 

The Poetical Works of Barry Cornwall, now first collected. 3 vols. 21s. 

Halidon Hill, a Dramatic Sketch from Scottish History. By Sir W. Scott, Bart. 
5s. 6d. 

Nonsense Verses, with an Introduction and Notes. By James Harley. 4s. 6d. 

The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer, with a Life. By S. W. Singer, Esq. 5 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. 25s. 

Outlines of Edinburgh, and other Poems. 5s. 

Elegy on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Arthur Brooke. 1s. 6d. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets, consisting of Translations in Verse from 
Burgher, Goethe, Jacobi, Klopstock,&c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lavenham Church, By the late Rebecca Ribbans, with a Lithographic View. 5s. 

Random Rhymes trom Paris, with other Poems. By Dennis Travers. 8vo. 

POLITICS anv POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Considerations on the Accumulation of Capital, and its Effects on Profits, and on 
Exchangeable Value. 2s. 6d. 

Letters to Mr. Malthus on several subjects of Political Economy : translated from the 
French of J. B. Say. By J. Richter, Esq. 9s. 

A Treatise relative to the Effect of an Increase of Current Money in promoting the 
Growth of Population. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Compendium of Finance: containing an Account of the origin and state of the 
Public Debts, Revenue, &c. By B. Cohen. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

Observations on a General Iron Railway: with a Geographical Map of the Plan, 
showing its great superiority, by the general Introduction of Mechanic Power, over 
all the present Methods of Conveyance by Turnpike roads and Canals. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Present State of the Statute and Criminal Law of England. By 
John Miller, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

A Statistical Account, or Parochial Survey of Ireland. By William Shaw Mason, 
Esq. Vol. LIL. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, and especially to the Cortes for the years 1822 
and 1823. By the Citizen Jose Morena Guerra, deputy for the province of Cor- 
dova : translated from the Spanish. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter on the Present State and Future Prospects of Agriculture : addressed to the 
Agriculturists of the County of Salop. By W. W. Whitmore, Esq., M.P. 2s. 6d. 

Economical Enquiries relative to the =. regulating Rent, Profit, Wages, and the 
Value of Money. By T. Hopkins. 

Cursory Suggestions on Naval Subjects, with an Outline of a Plan for raising Seamen 
for his Majesty’s Fleets, by Ballot. 8vo, 3s. 

Report on the Criminal Law of Demarara and in the Dutch Colonies. By J. Henry, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple. 

Fhe Policy of England and France at the present Crisis, with respect to the Greeks. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Speeches of Lord John Russell in the House of Commons on moving Resolutions 
on Reform in Parllament. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Speech of Thomas Creevy, Esq. in the House of Commons, upon the subject of 
the Act of the Ministerial Pension Bill. 1s. 6d. 

A Speech delivered by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, on the 24th May, 1822, before the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, explanatory of the Measures which 
have been successfully pursued in St. John’s Parish, Glasgow, for the extinction of 
its Compulsory Pauperism. 8vo. 2s. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, No. XII. on Pauper- 
ism. 8vo. 1s. Quarterly. 

Two Letters: one addressed to the Marquis of Londonderry, the other to Sir James 
Macintosh, M. P. on Columbia, Bya Merchant. 2s, 

An Abstract of the New Navigation Act. 8vo. 2s. 
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On the Affairs of Greece. . 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the subject of the Greeks. By Thomas Lord 
Erskine. @d edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on-the Greek Revolution, By Charles Brinsley Sheridan. 8vo. 3s. 

An Address to the People of England in the Cause of the Greeks, occasioned by the 
late Inhuman Massacres in the Isle of Scio. By the Rev. T.S. Hughes. 8vo. 2s. 

An Appeal to the British Public, in the Cause of the Persecuted Greeks, and an 
earnest Recommendation that an immediate Subscription be opened for their Sup- 
port. By the Rev. Robert Chatfield, LL.D. 1s. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon, preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, July ist, 1822, at the Vi- 
sitation of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. By C. Goddard, D.D. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An Examination of the Remonstrance addressed to the Bishop of St. David's, with 
Answers to the Questions addressed to Trinitarians generally, by Captain James 
Gifford, R.N. By a Trinitarian. 8vo. 8s. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle translated, with an Exposition and Notes. By the 
Rev. Thomas Belsham. 4 vol. 8vo. 2. 12s. 6d. 

Popular Lectures on the Bible and Liturgy. By E.H. Locker, Esq. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

os Sermons. By the Rev. J. Taylor, LL.D., Dr. Taylor, and Bishops Louth and 

ayter. 4s. 

anus on Parables selected from the New Testament. 8s. 

Gleanings in the Field of Boaz; or Short Meditations and Selections from various 
Authors. By Jacob Squire, Esq. 2 vols. 30s. 

Testimonies to the Truths of National and Revealed Religion, extracted from the 
Works of distinguished Laymen. By the Rev. S. Brewster. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Discourses on various Subjects, and Charges delivered to the Clergy of the Archdea- 
conry of Winchester. By Thomas Balguy, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons on Subjects Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. H. G. White, A.M. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Influence of Protestant Missionary Establishments, in developing the Physical 
and Moral Cundition of Man. By T. Myers, A.M. 3s. 


Observations on the Metrical Version of the Psalms, made by Sternhold, Hopkins, . 


and others. By the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A, F.S.A. 8vo. 4s. 

Six Village Sermons. By the Rev. E. Berens. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on some important Doctrines of the Gospel. By Thomas Raffles, LL.D. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Part II. of Lectures on the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. By Edward Andrews, 
LL.D. 8vo. 7s. 

The Seaman’s Prayer-Book. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

A respectful Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, occasioned by the speech imputed to his 
Lordship at the Isle of Thanet Bible Society Meeting. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, 
M.A. 8vo. 7s. 

Works of the Rev. John Gambold: with an Introductory Essay. By Thomas Ers- 
kine, Esq. 12mo. 4s. bds 

The Seasons contemplated in the Spirit of the Gospel: six Sermons. By the Rev. 
Thomas Gillespie. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Country Parson’s Second Offering to his Mother Church, in nine Pastoral Sermons. 
12mo. 3s. 

Sermons. By Jonathan Walton, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Scripture Chrenology, digested on a new plan, on the principal facts of Sacred His- 
tory. 2s. 6d. 

Sexaginta Conciones, nunquam ante hac promulgate Lithographice Impressz fideliter 
MSS. imitantes. A Presbytero Ecclesia Anglicane. 

Asaph, or the Herrnhutters. By one of its Members. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Select Passages from the Bible, arranged under distinct Heads, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. By Alexander Adam. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Imitation of Christ; in Three Books. By Thomas a Kempis. Translated from 
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the Latin, by John Payne. With a Recommendatory Preface, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. Minister of St. John’s Church, Glasgow. 8vo. 
~ Morning and Evening Sacrifice ; or, Prayers for Private Persons and Families. 
‘ost 8vo. 
Baptism Discussed, containing Scripture Principles, Precepts and Precedents, in favour 
of the Baptism of Infants and little Children; with a Defence of Sprinkling. By 
Daniel Isaac. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
An Historical Account of Aberdeen. By R. Wilson, A.M. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Notes on Orkney and Zetland, illustrative of the History, Antiquities, and Scenery of 
those Islands. By A. Peterkin, Esq. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The History and Antiquities of Hengrave, in Suffolk. By J, Gage, Esq. With 
me 4 engravings. Royal 4to. 3l. 13s. 6d. Imperial 4to., with proof impressions, 
. 7s. 


Seventy-six Views on the Thames, with a Volume of Descriptions, 4to. 8]. Imperial 
4to. 121. India paper proofs, 151. 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns. Small 8vo. 8s. 

A View of the Present State of the Scilly Islands : exhibiting their vast Importance to 
Great Britain, and the Improvements of which they are susceptible. By the Rev. 
George Woodley. 8vo. with a Chart. 12s. 

The History of Stamford. 8vo. 25s, 

The History of Preston in Lancashire, and the Guild Merchant, with an Account of 
the Duchy and County Palatine of Lancaster. 4to. 15s. 

Memoirs, Historical and Topographical, of Bristol and its Neighbourhood. By the 
Rev. S. Seyer, M.A. Part f° 4to. 

Delineations, Historical, Topographical, and Descriptive, of the Watering and Sea- 
bathing Places of Scotland. By the Rev. W: Wade. 12mo. 

An Account of the Principal Pleasure Tours in England and Wales. With Maps and 
Views. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Part 1X. of a General History of the County of York. By T. D. Whitaker, LL.D. 
&c. Folio demy. 2l. 2s., or on super-royal drawing paper, 4I. 4s. 

Paterson’s Roads of England, Wales, and the Southern part of Scotland. By Edward 
Mogg. Anew edition. 16s. 

A Description of Fonthill Abbey, with Eight engraved Views. Folio, large paper, 


21s. 
Vol. VI. of Lysons’s Magna Britannia, containing Devonshire. In Two Parts. 
51. 15s. 6d. 


VOYAGES anv TRAVELS. 


Narrative of an + y from Tripoli in Barbary, to the Western Frontier of Egypt, 
in 1817, by the Bey of Tripoli. Translated from the Italian of Dr. Della Celle, 
by A. Aufrere, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Journey from Merut, in India, to London, through Arabia, Persia, &c. in 1819, 
1820. By Lieut. T. Lumsden, of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Inquiry concerning the Site of Ancient Palibothra, Part IV., containing a Tour from 
Bhaugulpoor to Mandar, from thence to, Currukpoor and a Circuit of the Hills, 
with an Account of the Site of the Ancient City of Jey Nuggur, made during the 
months of December and January, 1818-19, with a Map of the Route, Views, &c. 
By Lieut. Col. William Franklin. 4to. 15s. bds. 

Remarks made during a Tour through the United States of America, in 1817-18-19. 
By W. T. Harris. 4s. 

Statistical Accoynt of Upper Canada. By Robert Gourlay. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Travels into the Arkansaw Territory, with occasional observations on the Manners of 
the Aborigines, illustrated by fies and other Engravings. By Thomas Nuttall, 
F.L.S, 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, in the year 1821. With graphic Illustrations. 
By Captain Manby. 4to. 1. 11s. 6d. 
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Avamson, (John) Memoirs of Luis de Ca- 
moens, 1—-character of his work, ib. 39. 
—See Camoens. 

olic digamma, sketch of the history of, 
41—alterations introduced by the Athe- 
nians in their dialect, 41, 42—carly in- 

~ stances of the digamma, 43—disused by 
the Romans, 45—its necessity vindicated 
by Claudius, ib—and by the ancient 
grammarians, 47—notices of it by them, 
48—50—opinions of Jablonski and 
Montfaucon on its position and uses, 5% 
—the Elean inscription the basis of all 
modern systems on the digamma, 54— 
a new view of its origin, 54—58—re- 
marks on the researches of Bentley and 
Dawes, on the digamma, 59, 60. 

Agostino, (Jose) O Oriente, a poem, 1— 
analysis of it with remarks, 33—39. 

America, notice of views, visits, and tours in, 
71—73— American misrepresentations 
of English officers, 74, 75—incivility of 
the American servants at New York, 76 
—view of the interior, 77—-cause of the 
declining manufactures of Pittsburgh, 78 
—filthiness of American inns, 78, 79— 
remarks on the actual state of Ohio, 80 
—American law and justice, 81, 82— 
sanguinary character of the settlers, 82, 
83—miserable condition of the slaves, 
83, 84—unhealthiness of the southern 
country, 87—specimens of ‘ elegant’ 
manners of the Americans, 85, 86— 
misery of the English settlers in this 
country, 86, 87—account of Birkbeck’s 
settlement in Illinois, 90—95—and of 
the settlement at Harmony, 96—worship 
of the Shakers at Cincinnati, 97—con- 
duct of the Americans during the cam- 
paigns in Canada.—See Ss. 

Anson, (Lord) vindicated from the slander 
of Horace Walpole, 201. 

Antediluvian remains, found at Kirkdale, 
description of, 464—467—and at Ores- 
ton, 470—472. 

Antiphon, remarks on the orations of, 388 





Architecture, on the application of the va- 
rious styles of, 310—characteristic ex- 
cellencies of the Grecian architecture, 
311—313— peculiarities of Gothic archi- 
tecture, 313, 314—Grecian architecture 
not capable of being naturalized in Eng- 
land, 315— inconsistency of introducing 
heathen ornaments into a Christian 
church, 318—hints on the architecture 
most suitable for churches, 318—320— 
architecture and sculpture, inseparable, 
324—remarks on the scheme for restoring 
the Parthenon on the Calton Hill at 
Edinburgh, 327—-330—its inutility de- 
monstrated, 331, 332—the conduct of 
the great Italian architects to be imi- 
tated, 533. 

Auger, (Abbé) CEuvres Completes de Dé- 
mosthéne et d’Eschine, 382. 

Authors cannot obtain an injunction in the 
court of chancery where their works are 
of such a nature that they cannot main- 
tain an action at law, 125, 126—notice 
of some cases determined according to 
this rule, 126—132—examination of its 
expediency, 133—135—its objectionable 
effect on the liberty of the press, 135— 
137. 


B. 

Bank restriction, the depreciation of money 
aggravated by, 249—256. 

Bankes, (Henry) Civil and Constitutional 
History of Rome, 273—remarks on the 
three principal historians of Roman af- 
fairs, 274—277—and on the nature and 
authority of the early records of Rome, 
whence our information is said to be ori- 
ginally derived, 277—279—notice of 
writers who have treated on the uncer- 
tainty of Roman history, 280—moral 
improbability of the institutions and acts 
ascribed to Romulus, 283—286, 289— 
292—contradictions in the history of 
Dionysius, 286, 287—nature of the re- 
lation between patron and client, 288, 
289—Mr. Bankes’s account of Numa’s 
institutions considered, 295, 296—and 

also 
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also those of Servius Tullius, 297, 298— 
institution of the office of uribunes of the 
people, 300, 301—cause of the institu- 
tion of decemvirs, 303, 304—defects of 
Mr. Bankes as an historian in research, 
306, 307—in reflection, 307, 308—and 
in style, 308. 

Bentham, (Jeremy) on the art of packing 
juries, 377—notice of the philanthropic 
labours of the earlier part of his life, 377 

~ —and of the circumstances that have 
soured his mind, 378—his unwarranted 
assertions os the packing of 
juries, 380, 381. 

Birkbeck’s settlement in Illinois, account 
of, 90—95. 

Bootshunas, manners and customs of, 369, 

0. 


370. 

Brock, (Major-General) successes of, against 
the Americans, 409— prevented from fol- 
lowing them up, 410—his brave death at 
Queenston, ib. 

Buckland, (Rev. W.) on Antediluvian 
Fossil Bones, 459—plan and diction of 
his paper, 461, 462—account of the cave 
of Kirkdale, where the antediluvian re- 
mains were discovered, 464—description 
and classification of them, 465, 466— 
—proofs that this cave was inhabited by 
hyznas, 466—instances of the r ferocity 
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flections on quitting his native country, 
ib.—embarks on an expedition against 
the Arabian pirates, 4—is exiled from 
Goa, for satirizing the governor, ib. 5— 
his reflections ou this step, 6, note—his 
occupations at Macao, 7—completes his 
Lusiad, ib.—shipwrecked ou his voyage 
to Europe, 8—returns to Goa, ib.—his 
conduct on the death of the lady to 
whom he was betrothed, 9—base con- 
duct of Barrete towards him, ib.—libe- 
rated by some friends and returns to 
Europe, 10—publishes his Lusiad, 11— 
pitiful remuneration from the king for it, 
ib.—is involved in the deepest poverty, 
12—his death, ib.—epitaph on him, 13 
—popularity of his poem, 14—account 
of his editor and commentator, Manoel 
de Faria e Sousa, 14—19—remarks on 
the machinery of the Lusiad, 19—24— 
particularly on the three principal pas- 
sages, 24— 26—notice of its translations, 
particularly that of Sir Richard Fanshaw, 
26—29—and of Mickle, 29—32. 
Campbell, (Rev. John) Travels in South 
Africa, 364—remarks on his qualifica- 
tions as a traveller, 365—defects of his 
“work, ib.—account of the mission among 
the Bootshuanas, at New Lattakoo, 366, 
367—notice of their Peetsos, or general 





of hyenas, 467 ks on P 





Buckland’s paper, 468, 473, 474. 

Burckhardt, (Mr.) honourable tribute to 
the memory of, 221. 

Byng’s (Admiral) execution, Walpole’s ac- 
count of, examined and refuted, 207— 
214. 

Byron, (Lord) Dramas, 476—reasons for 
not having noticed many of his later 
productions, ib. 477 —479—his attack on 
the British drama for neglecting the uni- 
ties, refuted, 479—483—the practice and 
theory of antiquity against him, 484— 
486—total failure of his Marino Faliero, 
487—remarks on this tragedy, 487 —491 
—and on his Sardanapalus, 492—497— 
analysis of its fable, with extracts and 
remarks, 497—504—and of his ‘ Two 
Foscari,’ 505—508—his ‘ Cain’ impro- 

rly called a Mystery, 508, 509—ana- 
Preis of it, 509—514—remarks on its in- 
fdelity, ond on his attack upon the wri- 
tings of Moses, 514—524, 


C. 
Calonne, (M.) remarks on the financial 
measures of, 165, 166. 
Camoens, (family) origin of, 1. 
Camoens, (Luis de) birth and education, 
1, 2—banished from the court of Por- 
tugal, 2—embarks for India, 3—his re- 
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tings of the captains, 367—fraud of 
the rain-maker, 368—influence of the 
doctors, 369—manners and customs of 
the Boutshuanas, ib. 370—arrival of Mr. 
Campbell at Meribohwhey, the capital 
of the Tammahas, 370—and at the city 
of Mashow, 371—advances farther into 
the interior, 37 2—arrives at Kurrechane, 
373—pursuits of the inhabitants, 374— 
description of a species of African rhino- 
ceros, supposed to be the unicorn of the 
Scriptures, 376. 
Canadas, publications on the campaigns in 
the, 405—characters of them, 406, 407 
eographical position of the line of 
defence of the Canadas, 408 —Michili- 
machinac captured by i) 
Brock in 1811, 409—capture of 
troit, and eurvender of General Hull, 409 
— beneficial results, 410—his subsequent 
measures crip; by the injudicious ar- 
mistice concluded with the American 
general Dearborn by Sir George Prevost, 
410—the Americans force a passage 
across the river St. Laurence, at Queens- 
ton, ib.—are defeated, ib. 411—disgrace- 
ful armistice concladed by General 
Sheaffe, ib.—naval operations on the Ca- 
nadian lakes in 1812, ib.—remarks on 
the campaign of 1812, 412—total failure 
of the Americans; ib.—the weaknees and 
inefficiency 
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inefficiency of Sir George Prevost, 413 

—415—his supineness contrasted with 

the activity of the Americans, in prepar- 

ing for the campaign of 1815, 415—the 
town of York, in Upper Canada, cap- 
tured by the Americans, 416—landing 
of General Dearborn on the Canadian 
shore, with a large force, ib.—they are 
surprised by a small detachment of Bri- 
tish, under Colonel Harvey, aud flee, 
417-—continued inactivity of Sir George 
Prevost, 417, 418—Sir James Yeo ap- 
ointed to the naval command on the 
kes, 418—his activity, ib.—the op- 
portunity of destroying Sackett’s har- 
bour lost by the negligence of Sir George 
Prevost, 419—remarks on his conduct, 
420—the Americans defeaied on the 

Detroit frontier, by Colonel Procter, with 

an inferior force, 421, 422—and again, 

under General Clay, 423—GeneralProc- 
ter’s judicious measures in settling the 

Indians frustrated by Sir George Pre- 

vost, 424—naval transactions on Lake 

Erie, 424, 425—the active co-operation 

of the Indians again frustrated by his 

tardiness,426—Capt.Barclay’s squadron 
defeated on the lakeErie, lity for want 
of sufficient force, 429—General Proc- 

ter’s little army obliged to retreat, 430 

—they are routed, 43i1—base conduct 

of Sir George Prevost to General Proc- 

ter, 452—Sir George’ orders the whole 
of Upper Canada to be evacuated, as 
low as Kingston, 433—these orders 

(which were known to the Americans) 

disobeyed by General Vincent, 434— 

the Americans driven from Fort George, 

ib—and from Fort Niagara, 435— 

transactions of 1813 on Lake Champlain, 

435—the Americans defeated by a small 
body of Canadian fencibles and militia, 
under Lieut.-colonel de Saluberry, 436 
—the American general, Wilkinson, 
forced to retire before an inferior force, 
437, 438—remarks on the campaign of 
1313, 438—440 — transactions of the 
campaign of 1814—additional proofs of 
Sir Gciege Prevost’s incapacity, 440— 
444—he enters the American territory, 
444—his violation of his promise to co- 
operate with Captain Downie, the cause 
of that gallant officer’s death, and the 
victory of the American fleet, 445—448 
—concluding remarks on these cam- 
paigns, 449. 

Churches, the parliamentary grant for 
building new ones vindicated,310,311— 
hints on the architecture most suitable for 
churches, 318—320—beautiful church 
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erected at Theale, by Mrs. Sheppard, 
322, 323. 

Common Law of England, origin and de- 
fects of, 12. 

Contagion defined, 527—the distinction 
between contagion and pestilence con- 
sidered, 527—531—Dr. Maclean’s ar- 
guments and allegations that epidemic 
and pestilential diseases never depend 
upon contagion, 533—536—the contrary 
opinion maintained by Sir A. B. Faulk- 
ner, 536—35 modified opinion of Dr. 
Hancock on the subject, 538 — (See 
Plugue)—conclusions to be drawn re- 
specting the nature and effects of conta- 
gion, 552, 553. 

Cottingham (Lewis), Plans, &c. of Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel, 308—character of 
his work, 309. 

Currency, on the present state of, in the 
country, 239—enumeration of the prin- 
cipal causes by which money is liable to 
be depreciated, 2441—249—these causes 
aggravated by the Bank restriction, 249 
—256—remedies for these evils, 257— 
the expediency of lowering the standard 
considered, 258—its impolicy and injus- 
tice shown, 259—264—various expedi- 
ents for lowering the value of currency 
suggested, 264, 265—hints for a modi- 
fied property tax, 265, 266. 


Dearborn (General) lands an American ar- 
my on the Canadian shore, 416—sur- 
prised by a small British detachment, 
and put to flight, 417. 

Death, influence of the dread of, en health, 
117, 118. 

Dionysius’s Roman History, remarks on, 
274—276—particularly his account. of 
the connection subsisting between patron 
and client, 286—288—his narrative of 
Romulus’s division of the people into 
tribes and curiz, 289—%92—the origin 
of the senate, 292—294— institutions of 
Servius Tullius, 297, 298—the com- 
mencement of the republic, 299—th e 
institution of tribunes, 301—and of the 
decemvirs, 303, 304. 

Downie (Captain), gallant death of, 447. 

Drunkard, extracts from the confessions of, 
120, 121—hints for reforming one, 121. 


E. 

Eldon (Right Hon. Lord), jadgments of, 
in the cases of Walcot v. Walker, 126— 
of Southey v. Sherwood, 127—of Mur- 
ray v. Benbow, 129—and of Lawrence 
v Smith, 131, 132—examination of the 





principles 
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principles of his. Lordship’s decisions, 
133—135—particularly its effects on 
the liberty of the press, 135—137. 

Eloquence, origin of, in Greece, 383.—See 
Oratory. 

Emigrants to America, numbers of, in 1821, 
94, 95, note. 

Ethiopia, state of, when visited by Messrs. 
Hanbury and Waddington, 216—220— 
pass of ‘the Water’s mouth’ described, 
221—habits of the Sheygya, an inland 
people, 222—account of the pyramids of 
Djevel el Berkel, 231, 232—and of El 
Bellal, 233—236—Ethiopia, source of 
Egyptian temples and sculptures, 236. 

Evans (G.W.), geographical description of 
Van Diemen’s Land, 101. 


F, - 

Fanshaw’s (Sir Richard), translation of the 
Lusiad, remarks on, 26—29. 

Faria e Sousa (Manoel de), the editor and 
commentator on Camoens, biographical 
account of, 14—19—character of his 
commentary, 17 —vindication of it from 
the criticism of Mickle, 19. 

Faulkner (Sir Arthur Brooke), treatise on 
the plague, 524, 525. 

Fayetteville, unhealthy situation of, 87. 

Finances of France, in the reigns of Louis 
XV. and XVI. embarrassed state of, 
156—166. 

Flower (Richard), Letters from Illinois, 
71—remarks on them, 72—specimen of 
his veracity, 95. 

Fortunes of Nigel, 337—Mannerism de- 
fined, ib. 338—remarks on the manner- 
ism of the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ 339, 340 
—analysis of the plot of the Fortunes of 
Nigel, with extracts, 342—360—remarks 
on the different characters, 361 —364. 

Fox (Mr.), vindicated from the aspersions 
of Horace Walpvle, 202. 

France, condition of the nobility of, in 
feudal times, 148, 149—its situation in 
1789, 149, 150—and of the lower class- 
es, 153—the clergy, 154—magistracy, 
155—perplexed state of the French fi- 
nances in the minority of Louis XV. 
156—revival of the Chambre Ardente, 
157—deplorable state of the finances in 
1759, 158, 159—origin and principles of 
the political sect of Economists, 160— 
financial measures of the Abbé Terray, 
161—of Turgot, 162—and of M. Neck- 
er, 163, 164—and of M. Calonne, 165, 
166—condition of the peasantry of 
France before the Revolution, 166, 167 
—influence of the Atheistical philoso- 
phers, 168, 169—state of morals in the 
reigns of Louis XV.and XVI. 171—174 
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— influence of the French women in so- 
ciety, 175, 176—remarks on the Frengh 
revolution, 177, 178. 


G. 

Geolegy, limits of the science of, 459— 
services rendered to it, by Werner, 
461. 

Gorgias, remarks on the eloquence of, 385 


H. 

Hanbury.—See Waddington. 

Hancock, (Dr.) Researches into the Laws 
of Pestilence, 524—character of the 
work, 526—his opinion as to the nature 
of contagion, 538, 539—his remarks on 
the plague which prevailed in London in 
1665, 540—542—and on the dependence 
of contagion on atmospheric malignity 
543—Oxford exempted from the plague 
in 1665, by the attention there paid to 
cleanliness, 545—by which London has 
been preserved hitherto from the plague, 
545, 545—concluding remarks, 549— 
553. 

Hardwicke, (Lord) vindicated from the 
slanders of Horace Walpole, 193—196. 

Harmony, notice of the settlement of, 96. 

Harris, (W.T.) Remarks made during a 
Tour through the United States, 71— 
strictures on it, 71, 72—instances of his 
callous heartedness, 87, 88. 

Harvey (Colonel), gallant conduct of, 417 
—puts to flight the American army with 
a small detachment, ib. 

Health, influence of the dread of death on, 
117, 118. 

Homer, remarks on the liberties taken with, 
by his editors, 40—examination of the 
question whether the hiatus is to be ex- 
cluded from his poems, 64—70. 


Iliad of Homer, remarks on the editors of, 


40. 

Illinois, account of Birkbeck’s settlement 
in, 90—93. 

Injunctions in Chancery, origin of, 124, 
125—the only security of literary pro- 
perty, 125. 

Immortality of the soul, not unknown to 
Moses and the Israclites, 522, 523. 

Inns, filthiness of, in America, 78,79. 

Insanity, considerations on the symptoms 
and moral causes of, 110—115—injuri- 
ous effects of solitude on, 118, 119, 

Intemperance, effects of, 120. 

Ismael Pasha, honourable anecdote of, 219 
—defeats the Sheygya, an inland peo- 
ple of Africa, 220, ~ 

James 
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Jd. 
Janes (William) Account of the late War 
with America, 405—-character of the 
work, 406, 407. See Canadas. 


K. 
Kentuckyans, anecdote of the barbarity of, 


Kirghis Tartars, manners of, 140—their 
mode of punishing theft, 141. 

Kirkdale, account of antediluvian remains 
found at, 464—467. 

Kokania, notice of the Russian mission to 

~ the khan of, 142—reception given to it, 

143, 144—ceremonial of the khan’s 
court, 144, 

Kurrechanes, manners and customs of, 373, 
374. 


L. 

Lawrence v. Smith, notice of the case of, 
for literary piracy, 130—132. 

Literary Property, can be secured only by 
injunctions, 125—notice of the cases of 

- Walcot v. Walker, 126—Southey v. Sher- 
wood, 126, 127—of Murray v. Benbow, 

* 128—130—and of Lawrence v. Smith, 
130, 132—for infringing upon literary 
property. Examination of the rule of 
law now established concerning the pi- 
rating of literary property, 133—its in- 
expediency shown, 133—137—remedy 
suggested, 138. 

Livy's History of Rome, remarks on, 276, 
277. 

London, residence in, why preferable to the 
country, 118, 119—medical remarks on 
the plague thut prevailed there in 1665, 
540—542—the present superior cleanli- 
ness the means by which it has been pre- 
served from the plague since that time, 


545, 

Louis XV. embarrassed finances of, 156— 
159—his profligacy, 172. 

Louis XVI. embarrassed state of the finances 
of, 162—166—his exemplary conduct of 
no influence in reforming the profligate 
morals of the French nobility, 173—re- 
marks on his tragical death, 178. 


M. 

Malta, account of the plague in, in 1813, 
536—538—548, 549. 

Mamelouks, destroyed by the Pasha of 
Egypt, 229. 

Macquarie (Governor), report of, concern- 
ing Van Diemen’s Land, 107, 108. 

Mayow (Rev. R._ W.), Sermons and Mis- 
cellanies, 450—biographical notice of, 
450—452—remarks on his preaching, 





452—extracts and observations ov his 
works, 453—458. 
Mickle’s translation of Camoens’s Lusiad, 
remarks on, 29—32. ; 
Montlosier (M.), Traités de la Monarchie 
Frangaise, 146—his qualifications as an 
author, 147. 

Morals, state of, in France, during the 
reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. 171—174. 

Moses, character and writings of, vindicated 
from the attachs of Lord Byron, 520— 
523. 

Murray v. Benbow, notice of the case of, 
for pirating Lord Byrou’s ‘ Don Juan,’ 
and ‘ Cain,’ 127—130. 


. N. 

National Debt, amount of, 240. 

Nazaro# (Philip), Narrative of an Expe- 
dition to Kokania, 138—occasion of the 
mission, 139—notice of the Khirgis Tar- 
tars, 140—their mode of punishing theft, 
141—arrival at Kokund, the capital of 
Kokania, 142—reception ef the mission, 
143, 144—return of M. Nazaroff to Rus- 
sia, 145. 

Necker (M.), remarks on the financial mea- 
sures of, 163, 164. 

Nelson’s monument, anecdote respecting, 
325, 326. 

Nervous diseases, how far resistible by the 
will, 115—117. 

Nigel. See Fortunes of Nigel. 


Oo. 

Ohio, present state of the territory of, 80— 
sanguinary character of the settlers, 83. 

Opium eaters, observations on, 122. 

Oratory of the Greeks, not destitute of me- 
trical arrangemeut, 384—on the oratory 
of the Sophists, particularly of Gorgias, 
385—388—of Antiphon, $88—390— 
the outward form of the panegyrical ora- 
tory considered, 392—394—particularly 
that of Isocrates, 395—on the funeral 
and panegyrical oratory of the Greeks, 
596—extracts from Plato, 398—401— 
comparison of him with the funeral ora- 
tion of Pericles, 401—404. 

Oreston, remarks on the antediluvian re- 
mains found at, 470—47%. 


P. 

Parthenon, remarks on the scheme for re- 
storing, on the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, 
327—330—its inutility demonstrated, 
331, 332. 

Peasantry of France, condition of, previ- 
ously to the Revolution, 166, 167. 

Penn (Granville), Examination of the Pri- 

mary 
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mary Argument of the Iliad, 39—its 
character, 41. 

Philosophers, (Athelstical) influence of, in 
France, 168, 169. 

Pittsburgh, manufactures of, why declining, 


78. 

Plague at Malta, 536—-538—account of, 
in 1813, 548, 549—and of the Plague 
of 1665, in London, 540—542—why 
the plague has not returned, 545, 546— 
Persia, why exempted from the plague, 
551. 

Plato and Pericles, funeral oratory of, con- 
trasted, 398—404. 

Plutarch’s Lives, observations on, 277— 
contradiction in his life of Numa, 294, 


Poor Laws, absolute necessity of alteration 
in, 267. 

Population of Van Diemen’s Land, 109— 
Mr. Godwin’s blunders concerning the 
population of America, corrected, 95, 
note. 

Prevost (Sir George, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Canadas), remarks on the igno- 
rance and incapacity of, 415, 417, 418 
420—4¢4—his base conduct towards 
General Procter, 432— he orders the 
whole of Upper Canada to be evacuated 
as low as Kingston, 433—his orders 
bravely disobeyed, and the Americans 
defeated, 434—additional proofs of his 
incapacity ,440—444—his base violation 
of his promise to co-operate with Cap- 
tain Downie, the cause of that officer’s 
death, and of the defeat of the British 
fleet, 445—448—<death of Sir George 
Prevost, 448. 

Procter (General), with an inferior force 
defeats the Americans, 421, 422—his 
judicious measures for settling the In- 
dians frustrated, 424—his little army 
defeated for want of proper co-operation 
by Sir George Prevost, 450, 431— 
throws up his command, 432. 

Property Tax, modified, hints for, 265, 
266. 


Publications, Lists of, 268—554. 

Pyramids of Djebel el Berkel described, 
231, 232—and also those of EI Bellal, 
233—236. 


Quarantine establishments, no absolute 
protection against contagion, 546, 547. 


R. 

Reid (John), Essays on Hypochondriasis 
and Nervous Affections, 110—how far 
nervous diseases can be resisted by the 
will, 115—117—influence of the dread 
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of death on health, 117, 118—on the 
injuriousness of solitude in mental alien- 
ation, 118, 119—effects of intemperance, 
120. 

Revolution, (French) remarks on, 177, 
178—state of the peasantry just before 
its commencement, 166. 

Rhinoceros, description of a species of, 
supposed to be the unicorn of the Scrip- 
tures, 376. 


Ss. 

Saluberry, (Lieut.-Colonel de) gallant con- 
duct of, 436. 

Sculpture, shewn to be inseparable from 
architecture, 324. 

Senate of Rome, Dionysius’s account of, 
292—remarks thereon, 293, 294. 

Servants, incivility of, at New York, 76. 

Settlers, (English) misery of, in America, 
86, 87—89. 

Shakers, account of the worship of, 97. 

Sheppard, (Mrs.) munificent piety of, 320, 
321. 


Sheygya, people of, account of, 218— 
their mode of warfare, 219—they are 
defeated by the forces of the Pasha of 
Egypt, 220—their ignorance of the art 
of medicine, 228. 

Slavery, evils of, in America, 83, 84— 
white men sold for slaves, 85. 

Solitude, influence of, on mental alienation, 
118, 119. 

Sophists of Greece, remarks on the oratory 
of, 385—388. 

Southey, (Mr.) Eloquent remarks of, on 
the wisdom of applying the national re- 
suurces to public works, 310, 311—no- 
tice of the case of Southey v. Sherwood, 
for literary piracy, 126, 127. 

Standard of Currency, impolicy and injus- 
tice of altering, 256—264. 


Tecumthé, aun Indian chieftain, gallant 
death of, 431—barbarous treatment of 
his remains by the Americans, ib. 

Terray, (Abbé) account of the financial 
measures of, 161. 

Theresa, (St.) notice of the visions of, 114, 
115 


Thomson, (J. L.) Historical Sketches of 
the War between the United States of 
America and Great Britain, 405—cha- 
racter of the work, 407. See Canadas, 

Turgot, (M.) account of the financial mea- 
sures of, 162. 


V. 
Value of currency, suggestions for lower- 
ing, 264, 265. 
Van 
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"GoOwdscoreed bythe Rog, 101~ 
eet wore by te Bog the ish, 101— 
its ad 
rica, 101, ng 400 age atint : of 
the Aboriginal inhabitants, 102, 103— 
rivers of this island, 104—scenery of the 
Derwent, ib. 105—mountains, 105—cli- 
mate and productions, 106—ex 
107— improved state of Hobart 

ib. 108—and George Town, 108—pope- 

lation of Van Diemen’s Land, 1 





w. 

Wabash, account of Birkbeck’s settlement 

on the, 90—95. 
George) and Hanbury, 

(Rev. B.) Visit to Ethiopia, 215—state 
of affairs at the time of their excursion 
up the Nile, 216—220—their honour- 
able tribute to the memory of Mr. Burck- 
hardt, 221—description of the pass of 
the ‘ Water’s mouth,’ ib, 222—condition 
of the Nubians, 222 224—knavery ofa 
Greek physician, 224—the travellers 
meet with three renegadoes, 225—mi- 
aeries of war, 227—intervicw with Is- 
mael Pasha, 228—they are obliged to 
return to Cairo, 230—account of the 
pyramids of Djebel el Berkel, 231, 232 
—-and of Et Bellal, 233—236— Ethiopia 
the source of Egyptian temples and 
sculptures, 236—conclading remarks on 
the execution of the work, 238, 239. 

Walcot v. Walker, notice of the case of, 
for literary piracy, 126. 

Walpole, (Horace) Memoires of the last ten 
ears of the Reign of George IJ., 178— 
istory of this publication, 179, 180— 

propriety of Lord Holland’s editing it 
defended, 181—the Memoires a tissue 


INDEX. 
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of false and partial statements, 182, 183 

—yet not destitute of fidelity in some of 

the parliamentary reports, 184, 185— 

Walpole’s account of George II.’s visit 
to the princess of Wales, 185, 186— 
remarks onits libellous spirit, 186, 187— 
and on Walpole’s excuse for his severit 
188—he abuses his uncle, Horace, 1 
—vindication of Lord Hardwicke from 
his slander, 193—196—rapacity of Wal- 

» 197, 198—~his hostility to the Pel- 
ams, 196—vindication of them from 
his aspersions, 199—his baseness to- 
wards them, 200—vindication of Lord 
Anson, 201—of Mr. Fox, 202—a base 
intrigue of his own detected, 203—206— 
his narrative of Admiral Byng’s trial and 
execution examined and refuted, 207— 
214—concluding remarks on Walpole’s 
falsehoods, 215. 

Walpole, (Sir Robert) causes of his retiring 
from power, 190—192. 

Welby, (Adlard) Visit to North America, 
71—its character, 72. See America. 
Will, influence of, on nervous diseases, 

115—117. 

Willan, (Dr.) Miscellaneous Works, 525— 
has nearly proved that the specific con- 
tagions were known to the ancients, 528. 

Women, influence of on society, in France, 
previously to the revolution, 175, 176. 

Wren, (Sir Christopher) eulogium on, 316, 
$17. 


Y. 

Yeo, (Sir James) appointed to the naval 
command on the Canadian Lakes, 418 
—his activity, ib,-—his efforts crippled 
by the negligence of the commander-in- 
chief, 419, 420. 
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